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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO TH* 

FOURTH EDITION. 


THE great demand for the excellent Work, 
of which the fourth Edition is now offered 
to the Public, having occasioned it to be 
almost, if not entirely, out of print ; it was 
thought proper to publish another Edition 
of it, nearly in the same form as the two 
last. In this are given some additional 
Notes, as well as alterations of the Text, 
written by the Translator on the margin of 
her own original copy, now in my pos- 
session, and which have never appeared 
before. These, though not very numerous, 
must be considered as valuable, being the 
fruits of long study, and of a most pious 
mind. 
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In the Memoirs of Mrs. Carter, now in 
the Press, a particular account is given of 
the circumstances which occasioned this 
Translation ; of its merits little need 
now be said, as the judgment of the best 
Scholars has so fully coincided with the 
opinion of the Public in general concerning 
it. Yet however well deserved may be the 
fame of the Stoic Philosopher himself, the 
Introduction and Notes of his Christian 
Translator are, in the estimation of most 
Readers, not the least valuable parts of 
the Work. And this was also the opinion 
of the late Archbishop Seeker, non sordidus 
auctor naturfc verique, who, though he 
thought very highly of the philosophy of 
Epictetus, considered the Introduction and 
Notes as admirably calculated to prevent 
any mistakes concerning it, as well as to 
amend, and instruct the World. Such at 
least, and such only, were the view’s of the 
Author of them ; who during the course of 

her 



y 


her long life, undertook no work, engaged 
in no pursuit but what tended to the glory 
of God, and the good of her fellow-creatures. 
She is gone to reap the reward of her 
virtues, but her writings and example re- 
main ; and happy will they be who make 
that use of them for which they were de- 
signed. 


MONTAGU PENNINGTON. 


Nokthbourjt, 
March 30th, 1807. 
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The Translator of Epictetus owes the Permission 
of inserting the following ODE intirely to the Kriend- 
ship of the Writer of it • ; who, when she favoured her 
with it, had no Thought of its ever appearing in Print. 


AN IRREGULAR ODE. 


To E. C. who had recommended to me the Stoic Philosophy, as 
productive of Fortitude, and who is going to publish a 
Translation of Epictetus. 


I. 

Come, Epictetus ! Arm my Breast 
With thy impenetrable Steel, 

No more the Wounds of Grief to feel. 

Nor mourn by others’ Woes deprest. 

Dh teach my trembling Heart 
To scorn Affliction’s Dart ; 

Teach me to mock the Tyrant, Pain 4 
For see around me stand 
A dreadful mard’rous Band, 

I fly their cruel Power in vain ! 

Here lurks Distemper's horrid Train, 

And There the Passions lift their flaming Brands 
These with full Rage my helpless Body tear, 

While Those with daring Hands 
Against the immortal Soul their impious Weapons reaj , 

II. 


• The late Mrs. Chapone. 
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II. 

Where'er I turn, fresh Evils meet my Eyes ; 

Sin, Sorrow, and Disgrace, 

Pursue the Human Race ! 

There on the Bed of Sickness Virtue lies ! 

See Friendship bleeding by the Sword 
Of base Ingratitude ! 

See baleful Jealousy intrude, 

And poison all the Bliss that Love had stor'd ! 
Oh ! seal my Ears against the piteous Cry 
Of Innocence distrest ! 

Nor let me shrink, when Fancy’s Eye 
Beholds the guilty Wretch's Breast 
Beneath the torturing Pincers heave : 

Nor for the num'rous Wants of Mis’ry grieve. 
Which all-disposing Heav'n denies me to relieve 1 

III. 

No longer let my fleet iag Joys depend 
On social, or domestic Ties ! 

Superior let my Spirit rise, 

Nor in the gentle Counsels of a Friend, 

Nor in the Smiles of Love, expect Delight : 
But teach me in myself lo find 
Whate’er can please or fill my Mind, 

Let inward Beauty charnl the mental Sight ; 
Let God-like Reason, beaming bright, 
Chase far away each gloomy Shade, 

Till Virtue's heavenly Form display'd 
And her divinest Love possess me whole ! 

Alone shall captivate my Soul. 
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IV. 

But, ah ! what means this impious Pride, 

Which heav’nly Hosts deride ! 

Within myself does Virtue dwell ? 

Is all serene, and beauteous there ? 

What mean these chilling Damps of Fear? 

Tell me, Philosophy ! Thou Boaster ! Tell : 

This God-like all-sufficient Mind, 

Which, in its own Perfection blest. 

Defies the Woes, or Malice of Mankind 
To shake its self-possessing Rest, 

Is it not foul, weak, ignorant, and blind ? 

Oh Man ! from conscious Virtue's Praise 

Fall'n, fall’n ! what Refuge can'st thou find ! 

What pitying Hand again will raise 
From native earth thy grovelling Frame ! 

Ah, who will cleanse thy Heart from Spot of sinful Blame ? 

V. 

But, See ! what sudden Glories from the Sky 
To my benighted Soul appear, 

And all the gloomy Prospect cheer ? 

What awful Form approaches nigh ? 

Awful : Yet mild as is the southern Wind 
That gently bids the Forest nod. 

Hark ! Thunder breaks the Air, and Angels speak ! 
u Behold the Saviour of the World ! Behold the I.amb of 
God r 

Ye Sorte of Pride, behold his Aspect meek ! 

The Tear of Pity on his Cheek ! 
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See in his Train appear 
Humility and Patience sweet, 

Repentance ,. prostrate at His sacred Feet, 

Bedews with Tears, and wipes them with her flowing Hair ! 


vr. 

What Scenes now meet my wond’ring Eyes ! 

What hallow’d Grave, 

By mourning Maids attended round, 

Attracts the Savioue’s Steps ? What Heart-felt Wound 
His spotless Bosom heaves with tender Sighs ? 

Why weeps the Son belov’d, Omnipotent to save? 

But, lo ! He waves his awful Hand ! 

The sleeping Olay obeys His dread Command. 

Oh Lazarus ! come forth ! — “ Come forth and see 
“ The dear Effects of wond’rous Love ! 

“ He, at whose Word the Seas and Rocks remove, 

“ Thy Friend, thy Lord, thy Maker, weeps for Thee !” 

VII. 

Thy Walls, Jerusahm , have seen thy King 
In Meekness clad, lament thy hapless Fate! 

Unquench’d His Love, though paid with ruthless Hate ! 
O lost, relentless Sion ! Didst Thou know 
Who thus vouchsafes thy Courts to tread. 

What loud Hosannas wouldst thou sing ! 

How eager crown His honour’d Head ! 

Nor see unmov’d His kind paternal Woe ! 

Nor force His Tears, His precious Blood, for thee to flow ! 


VIII. 
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VIH. 

No more repine, my coward Soul ! 

The Sorrows of Mankind to share, 

Which He, who could the World control. 
Did not disdain to bear ! 

Check not the Flow of sweet fraternal Love, 
By Heav'n's high King in Bounty given, 
Thy stubborn Heart to soften and improve, 
Thy Earth-clad Spirit to refine, 

And gradual raise to Love divine, 

And wing its soaring Flight to Heaven ! 


IX. 

Nor thou, Eliza, who from early Youth 
By Genius led, by Virtue train'd, 

Hast sought the Fountain ef eternal Truth, 

And each fair Spring of Knowledge drain’d ; 
Nor Thou, with fond Chimeias vain, 

With Stoic Pride, and fancied Scorn 
Of human Feelings, human Pain, 

My feeble Soul sustain ! 

Far nobler Precepts should thy Page adorn, 

O rather guide me to the sacred Source 
Of real Wisdom, real Force, 

Thy Life's unerring Rule ! 

To Thee, fair Truth her radiant Form unshrouds, 
Though, wrapp'd in thick impenetrable Clouds, 
She mock'd the Labours of the Grecian School. 


M. H. 
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$. 1. The Stoic Sect was founded by Zeno, 
about three hundred Years before the Christian 
iEra: and flourished in great Reputation, till the 
Declension of the Roman Empire. A complete 
History of this Philosophy would be the Work 
of a large Volume: and nothing further is in- 
tended here, than such a summary View of it, 
as may be of Use to give a clearer Notion of 
those Passages in Epictetus, a Strict Professor 
of it, which allude to some of its peculiar 
Doctrines. 

§. 2. That the End of Man is to live con- 
formably to Nature, was universally agreed on 
amongst all the Philosophers : but, in what 
that Conformity to Nature consists, was the 
Point in Dispute. The Epicureans maintained, 
that it consisted in Pleasure ; of which they 

vot. i. b constituted 
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constituted Sense the Judge*. The Stoics, on 
the contrary, placed it in an absolute Perfec- 
tion of the Soul. Neither of them seem to 
have understood Man in his mixed Capacity ; 
but while the first debased him to a mere Ani- 
mal, the last exalted him to a pure Intelligence; 
and both considered him as independent, un- 
corrupted and sufficient, either by Height of 
Virtue, or by welU regulated Indulgence, to his 
ewn Happiness. The Stoical Excess was more 
useful to the Public, as it often produced great 
and noble Efforts towards that Perfection, t* 
which it was supposed possible for human Na- 
ture to arrive. Yet, at the same time, by flat- 
tering Man with false and presumptuous Ideas 
of his own Power and Excellence, it tempted 
even the best to Pride : a Vice not only dread- 
fully mischievous in human Society, but, per- 
haps of all others, the most insuperable Bar to 
real inward Improvement. 


• Sensibus iptis judicari voluptatcf . Cic. de Fin. L. II. By 
Pleasure the Epicureans sometimes explained themselves to 
mean, only Freedom from Uneasiness : but the Philosophers 
of other Sects in general, as well as Cicero, insist, producing 
their own Expressions for it, that they meant sensual Delights. 
This, indeed, was more explicitly the Doctrine of Aristippus, 
the Father of the Cyrcnaics : a Sett, however, which sank 
into the Epicureans ; whose Notions plainly led to the Disso* 
lateness so remarkable in the Lives o i most of them* 

i 3. 
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$* 5. Epictetus often mentions Three Topics, 
or Classes, under which the whole of Moral 
Philosophy is comprehended. These are, the 
Desires and Aversions , the Pursuits and Avoid- 
ances, or the Exercise of the active Powers, and 
the Assents of the Understanding. 

§. 4. The Desires and Aversions were o^i/ 
considered as simple Affections of the Exx*i«i$ 
Mind, arising from the Apprehension, that any 
thing was conducive to Happiness, or the con- 
trary. The first Care of a Proficient in Phi- 
losophy was, to regulate these in such a man- 
ner, as never to be disappointed of the one, or 
incur the other : a Point no otherwise attainable, 
than by regarding all Externals as absolutely in- 
different. Good must always be the Object of 
Desire, and Evil of Aversion. The Person 
then, who considers Life, Health, Ease, Fiiends, 
Reputation, &c. as Good ; and their Contraries 
as Evil, must necessarily desire the one, and be 
averse to the other; and, consequently, must 
often find his Desire disappointed, and his Aver - 
sion incurred, The Stoics, therefore, restrained 
Good and Evil to Virtue and Vice alone; and 
excluded all Externals from any Share in human 
Happiness, which they made entirely depend* 
ent on a right* Choice. From this Regulation 
of the Dtsires and Aversions follows that Free- 
b % dom 
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dom from Perturbation, Grief, Anger, Pity, 
&c. and in short, that universal Apathy, which 
they everywhere strongly inculcate. 

A fnjjLM §• 5. The next Step to Stoical Perfec- 
°Pl J ' au tion was, the Class of Pursuits and 
Avoidances*. As the Desires and Aversions are 
simple Affections, the Pursuits and Avoidances 
are Exertions of the active Powers towards the 
procuring or declining any thing. Under 
this Head was comprehended the whole System 
of moral Duties, according to their incomplete 
Ideas of them: and a due Regard to it was 
supposed to ensure a proper Behaviour in all 
die social Relations. The constant Performance 
of what these point out, naturally followed 
from a Regulation of the Desires and Aversions 
in the first Topic : for where the Inclinations 
are exerted and restrained as they ought, there 
will be nothing to mislead us in Action. 

§. 6 . The last Topic, and the Completion of 


• The Stoics define these Terms: the one, a Motion, by 
which we are carried toward some Object ; the other, a Mo- 
tion, by which wc strive to shun it. The original Words, by 
a Happiness in the Greek Language, arc properly opposed to 
each ether ; which the English will not admit. I have chosen 
the best I could find, and wish they were better. 


the 
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the Stoic Character, was that of the Assents *. 
As the second was to produce a security from 
Failure in Practice, this was to secure an Infal- 
libility in Judgment, and to guard the Mind 
from ever either admitting a Falsehood, or dis- 
senting from Truth. A wise Man, in the Stoic 
Scheme, was never to be mistaken, or to form 
any Opinion. Where Evidence could not be 
obtained, he was to continue in Suspense. His 
Understanding was never to be misled, even in 
Sleep, or under the Influence of Wine, or in a 
Delirium. In this last Particular, however, 
there is not a perfect Agreement : and some 
Authors are so very reasonable, as to admit it 
possible for a Philosopher to be mistaken in his 
Judgment, after he hath lost his Senses f. 

§. 7 . 

• It se-ms strange, tlmt the Stoics generally put the Assents 
last-: since both the Affections and Will should be governed by 
the Understanding ; which, then fore, should be rectified, in 
order to do its Office well. Epictetus seems to be of this Opi- 
nion in B. I. c. 17. But, perhaps, they thought common 
Sense, or natural Logic, sufficient for this Purpose ; and arti- 
ficial Logic, which they meant, but did not express clearly, by 
the Word Assents, necessary as a Guard only against Sophis- 
try. Yet their mentioning it, as a Guard also against being 
misled, when they were in Drink, and even in their Dreams, 
leaves but little Room for this Conjecture. 

f K ai pjv njK apery Xpurnrrros KAefltvSijs' 

oyaTrofXTynjv l p,sv, OTrobX^ijv ha p.e§y xou fie\ccy%oAiay o' &, 
ayairoCA^nyv, ha /3e?c uaf x&ratyysif. Dioe. Las&t. in 
Ztxo. Nam 
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* §. 7. The Subjects of these several 

Classes of philosophic Exercise are, the 
appearances of things * By these Appearances 
the Stoics understood the Impressions f made 
on the Soul, by any Objects, presented either 
to the Senses, or to the Understanding. Thus 
a House, an Estate, Life, Death, Pain, Repu- 
tation, &c. (considered in the View, under 
which they are presented to the perceptive Fa- 
culties) in the Stoical Sense are. Appearances . 
The Use of Appearances is common to Brutes, 
and Men : an intelligent Use of them belongs 
only to the latter : a Distinction, which is care- 
fully to be observed in reading these Discour* 
ses. 

8. That Judgment, which is 
Aoyfmra, f orme( j by the Mind concerning the 
Appearances , the Stoics termed Principles: and 
these Principles give a Determination to the 
Choice. 

Nam si argumcntabcris, sapicntem multo vino inebriari, Sc 
retinere rectum tenorem, etiamsi trmnkntus sit : licet colligas, 
nec venenopoto moriturum, SfC, Sen. Epist. 83. 

* Tht* origiral Word is of peculiar Signification among the 
Stoics: and I wish it could have been remit red into English, 
in a manner less ambiguous and more expressive of its Mean- 
ing. But the Stoic Language perished with tin* Stoic Sect ; 
and scarcely any of its technical Terms can now be rendered 
intelligible, except by a Paraphrase, or a Definition. 

t T Many sv Diog. Laeut. L. VIII. 5. 45. 

§■ 9- 
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§. 9. The Choke, among the Stoids, _ 

° II cQaio£<rif 0 

signified, either the Faculty of Will- 
ing: or a deliberate Election made of some Ac- 
tion, or Course of. Life. 

§. 10. As the Appearances respect 
particular Objects, the Pre-conceptions 
are general innate Notions, such as they sup- 
posed to take original Possession of the Mind, 
before ic forms any of its own *. To adapt 
these P re conceptions to particular Cases, is the 
Office of Reason : and is often insisted on by 
Epictetus, as a Point of the highest Import- 
ance. 

§.11. By the Word, which through- 
out this Translation is rendered Pros- 
perity, the Stoics understood the internal State 
of the Mind, when the Affections and active 
Powers were so regulated, that it considered 
all Events as happy.: and, consequently, must 
enjoy an uninterrupted Flow of Success : since 
nothing could fall out contrary to its Wishes* 


Evcuoi. 


• Eri 15 ixrfoXr^if, zyvoiOL r:cv oXov, 

Dioo. Laeb.t. L. VII. §. 54. 
t I am sensible, that Trosptrity , in common Use, relates 
wholly to external Circumstances : but I could find no better 
Word to express the internal "ood Condition of the Mind, 
which the Stoics meant by E ifota. There is an Instance of the 
like Use, 3 John , yct. 2. 


These, 
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These, which have been mentioned, are the 
technical Terms of the greatest Consequence in 
the Stoic Philosophy : and which, for that 
Reason, are, except in a very few Places, al- 
ways rendered by the same English Word. 
There are other Words used in a peculiar Sense 
by this Sect : but, as they are not of equal Im- 
portance, they are neither so strictly translated, 
nor need any particular Definition. 

§. 12. The Stoics held Logic in the highest 
Esteem : and often carried it to such a trifling 
Degree of Subtilty, as rendered their Argu- 
merits very tedious and perplexed. The frequent 
References to logical Questions, and the Use of 
syllogistical Terms, are the least agreeable Part 
of the Discourses of Epictetus : since, how- 
ever well they might be understood by some of 
his Hearers, they are now unintelligible to the 
greatest Part of his Readers. Indeed, with all 
his Strength and Clearness of Understanding, 
he seems to have been hurt by this favourite 
Science of his Sect. One is sometimes surprised 
to find his Reasoning incoherent and perplexed : 
and his Scholars rather silenced by Interroga- 
tories* which they are unable to comprehend, 
than convinced by the Force of Truth ; and 
then given up by him, as if they were hopeless 
and unteachable. Yet many a well-meaning 

Understanding 
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Understanding may be lost in a Wood by the 
Confusion of dialectical Quibbles, which might 
have been led, without Difficulty, to the Point 
in view, if it had been suffered to follow the 
Track of common Sense. 

§. 1 3. The Stoic Scheme of Theology, as it 
is explained in Cicero, and other ancient Wri- 
ters, appears, in many Parts of it, strangely 
perplexed and absurd. Some however of this 
seeming Absurdity may possibly arise from the 
Use of strong Figures ; and the infinite Diffi- 
culty of treating a Subject, for which no human 
Language can supply proper and adequate 
Terms*. The Writings of the first Founders 
of the Stoic Philosophy, who treated expressly 
on Physiology and Metaphysics, are now lost : 
.and all that can be known of their Doctrine is 
from Fragments, and the Accounts given of 
them by other Authors. By what can be col- 
lected from these, aud particularly by the Ac- 
count which Diogenes Laertius gives of the 
Stoics, they appear to have held, that there is 
one supreme God, incorruptible, unoriginated 

• Quicquid dc Deo dixcris, quidquid lacita? mentis cogita- 
tionc conccperis, in humanum transilit, et corrumpitur, sen- 
sum: nec habet propria? signification^ notam, quod nostril 
verbis dicitur, atque ad Humana negotia compositis. 

Aiinob. adv. Gentcs , L. III. p. 111. Ed. Ludg. Bat. 1651. 

f xxi xysyvTjrof. DioO. Laekt. L. VII. 

$. 137. 


immortal, 
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immortal, rational, and perfect in Intelligence 
and Happiness : unsusceptible of all Evil : go- 
verning the World, and every thing in it, by 
his Providence : not however of the human 
Form ; but the Creator of the Universe : the 
Father likewise of all * : and that the several 
Names of Apollo, Minerva, Ceres, &c. only 
denote different Exertions of his Power in the 
different Parts of the Universe f. It would be 
well, if they had stopt here : but they plainly 
speak of the World, as God, or of God as the 
Soul of the World, which they call his Sub- 
stance X : and I do not recollect any Proof, that 
they believed Ilim to exist in the extramun- 
dane Space. Yet they held the .World to be 
finite §, and corruptible: and that, at certain 
Periods, it was to undergo successive Confla- 
grations, and then aR Beings were to be re- 
sorbed into God, and again reproduced by 
Him II. What they intended by being resorbed 

• ©so* eivcu Zwov afavzrovy XoyixcvjTst.cioy, r, vsspw sv sv$oa- 
fxcviz, xctM'j TC>ty'70 J avsTUosy.rcv, ^nxov xoruou Tc xou ra’v sv 
xoc-ixuj' fMTj strcti (jlsvtoi (v/jcitrfOfjLOfZw tiisu cs rc v u*zv dyuovpyov 
rtvv oawy, cents p xaj txtcxrcp cl tzetyrtev. lb. §. 147* 

■f- nrf&rqyzftaii Gr£3ri>9u.2&rxi xararxc tiyausif. Ib* 

J O vancc'/ds Qsov Zrvcuv ijcsv $ r , 71 ' r&v o\ov x r J<ru.zv y.m rov ovpocvov, 
Ib. §. 148. 

§ ‘ O pcsv civ xc'rp.C^ trsTtspOKri^Q-' sfi. Ib. 

{| Ka rsL^ovw ztztoep xzs^iohvp ay&jfKwv sip sxirov xaaxrccv 
rrp ryjcixy, xsu zzq?uv socltqv yzvv.ey. Ib. 13/. 


into 
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into God, as I do not comprehend, I will not 
attempt to explain : but I fear they understood 
by it, a Loss of separate personal Existence. 
Yet some of the later Stoics departed from 
this Doctrine of the Conflagration, and sup- 
posed the World to be immortal * Indeed 
there is often so much Obscurity, and Appear- 
ance of Contradiction, in their Expressions, 
that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
form any precise Idea of their Meaning. They 
who, with Impartiality, read, what the ancient 
Philosophers, of all Sects, have written on the 
Nature of God, will often find Cause to think, 
with the utmost Veneration and Gratitude, on 
the only Book, in which this important Article 
is explained, so far as is necessary to be known, 
in a manner perfectly agreeatde to the Princi- 
ples of simple, unperverted Reason. For what 
it graciously teaches more than Reason could, 
it confirms by such Evidences of its Authority, 
as Reason must admit, or contradict itself. 

§. 14. The Stoics sometimes define God to 
be an intelligent, fiery Spirit, without Form, 
but passing into whatever things it pleases, and 


* See Philo Jud^us, of the Incorruptibility of the 
IVorld, p. 947. Ed. Par, 
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assimilating itself to all* * * § : sometimes active 
operative Fire f. It might be hoped, that these 
were only metaphorical Phrases, if they did not 
expressly speak of God as corporeal ; which is 
objected to them by Plutarch Indeed they 
defined all Essence to be Body [|. An Error of 
which, probably, they did not discover the ill 
Tendency, any more than Tertullian ; who 
inconsiderately followed them in this very un- 
philosophicai Notion, that what is not Body, 
is nothing at all §. His Christian Faith secures 
him from the Imputation of Impiety : and the 
just and becoming Manner, in which the Stoics, 
in many Instances, speak of God, should in- 
cline one to form the same favourable Judgment, 
of them : and those Authors seem guilty of 

• © 53 ; sn wytu/xa vospov xai vrvpu)$e$ 9 ovx syov ;v, us ■ 
raCoA kov os sis a.fiov\srou xcxi nra<n. Posido- 

nius. 

t ITu^ rsyjHMv. Plut. dc P tacit. Philosoph. L. T. c. 7. 

I Ovroi rw ©sov, otpyr,v ovra, Tcvixa voepov t xai >ovv sv 
wviovyrss, ov xatafov, %voe awhoiv ov8s a<rw^sroy t atJjzsg ire- 
pov, xai 8t' srspov (nrooxurjtrt. Plut. dc communibus notititi 
adv. Stoicos, p. 1085. 

([ 8s sft, xccr avtovs, r t ovcna. Dioo. Laert. L. 

VII. §. 150. 

§ Adv. Praxeam, c. 7- Yet, Dc Anima, c. 7 . he says, 
Omne corporalc passibile cst; which he certainly did not think 
God was. 


great 
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great Injustice, who represent them, as little 
better than Atheists. 

$. 15. They held the Eternity of Matter, as 
a passive Principle ; but that it was reduced 
into Form by God ; and that the World was 
made, and is continually governed by Him *. 
They sometimes represent him, as modelling 
the Constitution of the World with supreme 
Authority t : at others, as limited by the Ma- 
terials, which He had not the Power to change 
Epictetus may be thought to incline to this 
latter Opinion § : yet his Words are capable of 
a different Turn. And there are, perhaps, more 
Arguments, in the Writings of the Stoics, to 
prove their Belief of the uncontroulable Power 
of the Deity in the Formation of things, than 

* Aoxf * 8* avroig OLpypis sivai rwv oXcvv tv o, ro mtnovy xui ri 
vw/ov ro (. my ouv w %crypy etvou 7*ijv OLTfsiov ovnzv, rrjy VXr,Vt 
To 8s moiovv, toy sv aurrj a oyoy, rov Qeoy. Dioc. Laeut. 
L. VII. §. 134. 

f Deus ista temperat, quae circumfusa Rectorem sequuntuf 
& Ducem. Potentius autem cst quod facit, quod est Deus* 
quam materia patiens Dei. Sen. Epist. 65. 

Nulli igitur est naturae obediens, aut subjectus Deus. 
Omnem ergo regit ipse naturam. Cic. de Nat. Dear . L. IL 
§. 30. Ed. Dav. 

J Non potest artifex mutare materiam. Sen. de Pm id. 

c. 8. 

* B. 1. c. 1. 


those 
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those, which some unguarded Expressions appear 
to furnish against it. 

§. 16. Of all the Philosophers the Stoics 
were the clearest and most zealous Assertors of 
a particular Providence*: a Belief, which was 
treated with the utmost Contempt by the Epi- 
cureans t. As this Principle is, of all others* 
the most conducive to the Interest of Virtue, 
and lays the Foundation of all true Piety, the 
Stoics are intitled to the highest Honour for 
their steady Deferfce of it; and their utter Re* 
jection of the idle, and contemptible Notion, 
of Chance {. 

§. 17. By Fate they seem to have understood 
a Series of Events, appointed by the immutable 
Counsels of God : or, that Law of his Provi- 
dence, by which he governs the World §. It is 
evident by their Writings, that they meant it 
in no Sense, which interferes with the Liberty 
of human Actions. Cicero allows, that Chry- 
sippus endeavoured to reconcile Fate with Free^ 

* Non universo Hominum Gcnori, solum, sed etiam singu- 
lis, <5*c. Cic. de Nat, Deor. L. III. 

+ Anus fatidica. lb. L. I. 

I Ncc sine R&tione, quamvis subita, accidere. Sen. de 
Provid. c. 1. 

§ A oyo$ 9 XO 0 * 0 v 0 xo<rp& hc^oLy&rou, Diog. Laert. I** 
VII. $• 149. 

Will : 
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Will : and that it was contrary to his Intention, 
that, by a perplexed Way of arguing, he con- 
firmed the Doctrine of Necessity *. Whenever 
they speak of God, as subject to Fait , which 
it must be owned they sometimes do in a very 
strong and unguarded manner, their Meaning 
seems to be, that his own eternal- Will is his 
Law: that he cannot change; because He al- 
ways ordains what is best + : and that, as Fate 
is no more than a connected Series of Causes, 
God is the First Original Cause, on which ail 
the rest depend 

18 . They imagined the whole Universe 
to be peopled with Gods, Genii, and Demons: 
and among other inferior Divinities reckoned 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars, which they con- 
ceived to be animated and intelligent; or in- 
habited by particular Deities, as the Body is by 
the Soul, who presided over them, and directed 
their Motions 

* Ckrysippvs — Applicat se ad cos potius, qui necessitate 
jnotus Aniraos {Animorum. Dav.] liberatos volunt. Pum 
autem verbis utitur suis, delabitur in eas Difticul tales, ut ne- 
cessitatem Fati confirmct invitus. Cjc , dc Fato, §.17. Da v.’ 
Chrytippus autem, cum & necessitatem improbaret, §c. §. 18, 

f Se*. de Benejiciis, L VI. c. 23. 

J lb. L. IV. c. 7 . 

|| Cic. de Xatura Deorum , L. II. c. 15. 
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§. 19 . The Stoics held both the above-men- 
tioned Intelligences, and the Souls of Men, to 
be Portions of the Essence of God *, or Parts 
of the Soul of the World t : and to be corpo- 
real J, and perishable §. Some of them indeed 
maintained, that human Souls subsisted after 
Death : but that they were, like all other Be* 
ings, to be consumed at the Conflagration. 
Cleauthes taught, that all Souls lasted till that 
Time : Chrysippus, only those of the Good y. 
Seneca is perpetually wavering : sometimes 
speaking of the Soul as immortal; and, at 
others, as perishing with the Body. And in- 
deed there is nothing but Confusion, and a 
melancholy Uncertainty, to be met with amoo^ 
the Stoics, on this Subject 

§. 20. There is, I think, very little Ev]-» 
dence to be found, that they believed future 
Rewards or Punishments, compared with that 
which appears to the contrary H ; at least the 

Reader 

* Epic. B. I. c. 14, «£c* 

f *H $ tivou ev r<n$ Zuot$. Diog. Laert. L. VH. 

$. 156. 

X Tijv 8 6 rf w/T'V — xai TovfjLa. eiveti. Ib. 

$ Tr t y f^sra, ^a.voa’ov sTf^eysiy, 8’ eivou, Ib. 

|| K irara/, eir&iajxtveiY <pz<ri, zxKvpwcsws, 

\pv<reitit&> 8s, raf ?u>v '£o<pujv {x,oyujv- Ib. §. 197* 

IT Lactantius , indeed, L. VII. c. 7. says : Esse inferos 
Stoicus docuit, & sedes piorum ab impiis tssc discretas : 

6c 
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Reader will observe, that Epictetus never as- 
serts either. He strongly insists, that a bad 
Man hath no other Punishment, than being 
such ; and a good Man, no other Reward * : 
ard he tells his Disciple, that, when Want of 
Necessaries obliges him to go out of Life, he 
returns to the Four Elements, of which he was 
made : that there is no Iiades, nor Acheron, 
nor Pyriphlegethon + : and lie clearly affirms, 
that personal Existence is lost in Death J. Had 
Epictetus believed future Rewards, he must, 
of Course, have made frequent mention of 
them§. M. Antoninus, upon a Supposition 

that 

& illos quidem quictas & delectabilcs incolcre Regiones ; lios 
vero lucre pcenas in tenebrosis locis, atquc in cceni voraginibus 
borrend is. But I know not that any other Author relates this 
of him. 

* See B. I. c. 12. p. 66. B. III. c. 7. p. 36. Id. c. 24. 
p. 131. B. IV. c. 9- §• 2, 3. Id. c. 10. §. 2. c. I 2. 4. 

f B. III. c. 13. p. 58. 

% B. III. c. 24. p. 141. 

$ The only Passage, that I can recollect, in which any In- 
timation seems to be given of a future Reward, is in the XVtb 
Chapter of the Enchiridion : and, probably, even there he 
means only a Happiness to be enjoyed in the present Life, after 
due Improvement in Philosophy ; though he expresses it by the 
very strong Figures of partaking the Feasts and Empire of the 
gods. For, doubtless, the wise Man, like his Kindred Deities, 
feasted upon every Thing that happened ; and, by willing os 
Jupiter did, reigned along with Him. Besides, Epictetus says 
vol. i, c there, 
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that Souls continue after Death, makes them 
to remain for some Time in the Air: and then 
to be changed, diffused, kindled, and resumed 
into the productive Intelligence of the Uni- 
verse*. In another Place, he vindicates the 
Conduct of Providence, on the Hypothesis, 
that the Souls of the Good are extinguished by 
Death f. 

21. The Stoics thought, that every sin- 
gle Person had a tutelary Genius assigned him 
by God, as a Guardian of his Soul, and a Su- 
perintendent of his Conduct;}; : and that all 

there, of Diogenes, and Heraclitus, or Hercules, not that 
they arc , but that they were divine Persons: which must refer 
to something which had ceased when he wrote ; and, conse- 
quently, to their Felicity before, not after their Deaths. At 
least, he doth not intimate any thing concerning their second 
Life : and if that was to be short, as it might be (and it could 
not reach beyond the Conflagration), and was not very certain 
neither, the Hope of it would be a very insufficient Counter- 
balance to vehement Appetites and Passions. 

* L. 4. §. 21. These Expressions, diffused and kindled y 
allude to the Stoic Doctrine, that Spuls arc Portions of the 
Deity, separated for a Time, and that His Essence is Fire. 

f L. 12. §. 5. 

J Eivou riva$ SoLitJLOvas ayScuntusv cv^nz^Eiov e^oyra$ t iiroirra.; 
rouy ayfywtfsiwv vj pay peer wv\ Diog. Laert. L. VII. §. 15 J. 
Scit Genius, natale comes qui temperat Astrum, 

Naturae Deus liumanae, mortalis in unum 
Quodque caput. Hor. L. I. Ep. II. v. 18 6, Sec. 

See Epict. B. I. c. 14. p. 70. 


Virtue 
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Virtue and Happiness consist in acting in con- 
cert with this Genius, with Reference to the 
Will of the supreme Director of the whole*. 
Sometimes, however, they make the Genius 
to be only the ruling Faculty of every one's own 
Mind +. 

§. 22. A very slight Examination of their 
Writings is sufficient to convince any impar- 
tial Reader how little the Doctrines of this Sect 
were fitted to influence the Generality of Man- 
kind. But indeed, about the Generality of 
Mankind, the Stoics do not appear to have 
given themselves any kind of Trouble. They 
seemed to consider All (except the few, who 
were Students in the Intricacies of a philosophic 
System) as very little superior to Beasts: and, 
with great Tranquillity, left them to follow the 
Devices of their own ungoverned Appetites 
and Passions. How unlike was this to the dif- 
fusive Benevolence of the Divine Author of 
the Christian Religion, who adapted his Dis- 
courses to the Comprehension, and extended 


* E tvou Foivto routo rou ev$aipcoy& ocpsr^v xou rr f v Evpaiav 
orxv oravra mparryprai xccra rrp Sy^pciway tov tz rap sxccs~w £a<- 
poy0% mpo$ rjjv rou o\ov A<o<xijrov pou^o-iv. Dioo. Laert. 
L. VII. $. 88. 

f See M. Antoninus. L. II. c. 13, 17. L. III. c. 3, 5. L. 
V. c. 27 . 

c 2 the 
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the Means of Happiness, to the Attainment of 
all Mankind ! 

23. There seem to be only two Methods, 
by which the present Appearances of things 
are capable of being reconciled to our Ideas of 
the Justice, Wisdom, and Goodness of God: 
the one is the Doctrine of a future State; the 
other, the Position, that Virtue alone is suffi- 
cient to human Happiness in this *. The first, 
which was the Method chosen by Socrates, 
solves every Difficulty, without contradicting 
either Sense or Reason: tlie latter, which was 
unfortunately -maintained by the Stoics, is re- 
pugnant to both. 

24. That there is an intrinsic Beauty and 
Excellency in moral Goodness; that it is the 
Ornament and Perfection of all rational Be- 
ings; and that, till Conscience is stifled by 
repeated Guilt, we feel an Obligation to prefer 

Condonanda tamen sententia, Stoice, rostra cst. 
iSiun si post obitum, ncque pracmia sint, ncque poena 1 , 
lieu, quo perventum cst ! lieu, quid jam denique restat ! 
Scilicet humnnas gerit aul Res numen inique, 

A ut nil curat in its, aut, si bene teinperat orbem, 

Nemo bonus mi«er cst, nemo improbus esse beatus 
In vita possit, Gens ut sibi Sioica fingit. 

J. Hawkins Biiowne. 

I have a singular Pleasure in quoting these Lines, from a 
Poem, which does Honour to our Country. 


and 
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and follow, so far as we perceive it, in all 
Cases; and find an inward Satisfaction, and 
generally receive outward Advantages from so 
doing, are Positions, which no thinking Per- 
son can contradict : but it doth not follow from 
hence, that in such a Mixture, as Mankind, 
it is its own sufficient Reward. God alone, 
infinitely perfect, is happy in, and from Him- 
self. The Virtue of finite Beings must be de- 
fective: and the Happiness of created Beings 
must be dependent. It is undeniable Fact, that 
the natural Consequences of Virtue in some, 
may be interrupted by the Vices of others. 
How much are the best Persons liable to suffer 
from the Follies of the Unthinking; from the 
Ill-nature, the Rage, the Scorn of the Malevo- 
lent ; from the cold and the penurious Hard- 
heartedness of the Unfeeling ; from Persecu- 
tions, for the sake both of Religion and Ho- 
nesty ; from ill Returns to conjugal, to pater- 
nal, to friendly Affection ; and from an innu- 
merable Train of other Evils, to which the most 
amiable Dispositions, are usually the most sen- 
sible. It is no less undeniable, that the natural 
Consequences of Viitue are interrupted by the 
Struggles of our own Passions ; (which we may 
overcome rewardably, though very imperfect- 
ly; or, if we live to overcome more perfectly, 
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we may not live to enjoy the Victory ;) by Sick- 
ness, Pain, Languor, Want; and by what we feel 
from the Death, or the Sufferings of those, 
with whom we are most nearly connected. We 
are often indeed afflicted by many of these 
things, more than we ought to be. But Con- 
cern for some, at least our own Failings, for 
Instance, is directly a Duty ; for others, it is 
visibly the Instrument of moral Improvement ; 
for more still, it is the unavoidable Result of 
our Frame : and they who carry it too far, may, 
on the whole, be good Characters ; and even 
they who do not, in any considerable Degree, 
may however be extremely wretched. How then 
can Virtue be its own Reward to Mankind in 
general, or indeed a proportionable Reward to al- 
most any Man ? Or how, unless the View be ex- 
tended beyond such a Scene of things, the certain 
Means of Happiness ? The originally appointed 
Means of Happiness it undoubtedly is: but 
that it should be an effectual* and infallible 
Means to Creatures so imperfect, passing 
through such a disordered World, is impossible, 
without a State of future Reward ; and of 
this the Gospel alone gives us full Assurance. 

§. 25. By rejecting the Doctrine of Recom- 
pences in another Life, the Stoics were reduced 
to the Extravagance of supposing Felicity to be 

enjoyed 
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enjoyed in Circumstances, which are incapable 
of it That a good Man stretched on a Rack, 
or reposing on a Bed of Roses, should enjoy 
himself equally, was a Notion which could gain 
but few Proselytes : and a sad Experience, that 
Pain was an Evil, sometimes drove their own 
Disciples from the thorny Asperities of the 
Portico, to the flowery Gardens of Epicu- 
rus. 

§. 26. The absolute Indifference of all Ex- 
ternals, and the Position, That things inde- 
pendent on Choice are nothing to us, the grand 
Point on which their Arguments turned, every 
one, who feels, knows to be false : and the 
Practice of the Wisest and Best among them, 
proved it in Fact to be so. It is remarkable, 
that no Sect of Philosophers ever so dogma- 
tically prescribed, or so frequently committed, 
Suicide, as those very Stoics, who taught that 
the Pains and Sufferings, which they strove to 
end by this Act of Rebellion against the Decrees 
of Providence, were no Evils. How absolutely 
this horrid Practice contradicted all their noble 
Precepts of Resignation and Submission to the 
Divine Will, is too evident to need any En- 
largement. They professed indeed in Suicide 
to follow the divine VV'ill : but this was a lamen- 
tably weak Pretence. Even supposing Suffer- 
ings 
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ings to be Evils, they are no Proof of a Signal 
from God to abandon Life ; but to shew an 
exemplary Patience, which he will Reward : 
but, supposing them, as the Stoics did, not to 
be Evils, they afford not so much as the Shadow 
of a Proof. 

§. 27. As the Stoics by the Permission of 
Suicide, plainly implied, that external Incon- 
veniences were not indifferent in the Extre- 
mity ; it follows, that they must proportiona- 
bly be allowed not to be indifferent in the in- 
ferior Degrees: of which Zeno seemed to be 
perfectly well convinced by hanging himself 
when his Finger aked. And where was the 
Use of taking so much Pains to say, and be- 
lieve what they knew to be false? It might, 
perhaps, be thought to be of some Benefit, in 
the Time of the later Stoics, to the great Men 
of Rome, whom the Emperors frequently but- 
chered at their Pleasure : and this is the Use, 
to which Epictetus is perpetually applying it. 
Yet, even in this Case, the Stoic Doctrine, 
where Men could bring themselves to act upon 
it, made them absurdly rough, as appears by 
the History of Helvidius Prisons: and hindered 
the Good, they might otherwise have done. 
And, if a Man, taught thus to despise Tortures 
and Death, should happen at the same time to 

he 
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be wrong-headed, for which he had no small 
Chance, he would, in one Respect, he a more 
terrible wild Beast, than an Enthusiast of any 
other Sect; as he would not think his Suffer- 
ings Evils: though in another he would be less 
so, as he would not hope to be rewarded for 
them hereafter. 

§.28. The Stoics are frequently, and justly, 
charged with great Arrogance in their Dis- 
courses, and even in their Addresses to God. 
They assert however the Doctrine of Grace, and 
the Duty of Praise and Thanksgiving for the 
divine Assistance in moral Improvements *. But 
there doth not, I think, appear any Instance of 
a Stoic, or perhaps any other Heathen Philoso- 
pher, addressing his Repentance to God, and 
begging Pardon for his Failings, or directing 
his Disciples to do it. Indeed nothing can ex- 
cuse their Idolatry of human Nature : which 
they proudly, and inconsistently supposed per- 
fect and self-sufficient. Seneca carried the Mat- 
ter so. far, as by an impious Antithesis, to give 
his wise Man the Superiority to God j*. Epic- 

* B. II. c. 18. §. 3, 4. B. m. c. 21. p. 81, 210, 211. 
See likewise M. Autoninus.. L. I. §. 1 J. L. IX. §.4. L. XII. 
$. 14. 

f Est aliquiil, quo sapiens antccedat Drum. Ule nature 
beneficio, non suo, sapiens cst : ecce res magna, habere imbe. 
cilitatem hominis, securitatem Dei. Sen. T.pist. 53. 


tetus 
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tetqs indeed was attentive enough to the Voice 
of Conscience to own himself not perfect # : 
and he sometimes tells his Hearers, that they 
cannot be perfect yet +. But even He at other 
times informs them, that they are not inferior 
to the gods The Stoical Boasting will, how- 

ever, imply less of personal Arrogance, if we 
can suppose, that those Speeches, which so ill 
become human Imperfection, were always ut- 
tered, as perhaps in part they often were, in 
the Character of their Idol, the perfectly wise 
and good Man, which they owned to be mere- 
ly an ideal Beiug ||. At least, it may be af- 
firmed with Truth, that they frequently men- 
tion themselves with Decency and Humility, 
and with an express Confession of their Devia- 
tion from this faultless Exemplar. 

§. 29. But then where was the Use of their 
favourite Doctrine, that a wise Man must al- 
ways be happy? Might not a Person, deter- 
mined to follow his own Inclinations, very 
reasonably object, “What is that to me, if I 
am not, or to any body else, if no one ever 

♦ B. IV. c. 1. §. 17. B. IV. c. 8. p. 259. 

f B. I. c. 15. p. 73. B. IV. c. 12. $. 4. 

X B. I. c. 12. p. 67. 

|| Quis sapiens sit, aut fuerit, nec ipsos Stoicos solerc diccre. 
Cic. Acad. L. IV. 
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Was, a wise Man ? But, suppose I were one ; 
which is the better grounded Argument ? You 
must always be happy , and therefore Externals art 
no Evils ; or, These things art Evils , and there- 
fore I am not happy . — But Epictetus will say, 
You have a Remedy: the Door is open; go, 
with great good Humour and Thankfulness, and 
hang yourself: and there will be an End of 
your Pain and you together. A fine Scheme of 
Happiness indeed ! and much to be thankful 
for ! Why, is it not the shorter and merrier 
Way, instead of studying this crabbed Philoso- 
phy, to indulge myself, in whatever I like, as 
long as I can, (it may chance to be a good 
while) and hang myself thankfully, when I feel 
Inconveniences from that ? The Door is just ai 
open in one Case, as in the other ; and nothing 
beyond it, either pleasing or terrible in either/* 
— Such, alas ! is the Conclusion too commonly 
drawn ; and such must be the Consequence of 
every Doctrine, not built upon solid Founda- 
tions. 

§. 30. Epictetus often lays it down as a 
Maxim, that it is impossible for one Person to 
be in Fault, and another to be the Sufferer. 
This, on the Supposition of a future State, 
will certainly be made true at last ; but in the 
Stoical Sense, and System, is an absolute Ex- 
travagance. 
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travagance. Take any Person of plain Under- 
standing, with all the Feelings of Huma- 
nity about him, and see whether the subtlest 
Stoic will ever be able to convince him, that 
while he is insulted, oppressed, and tortured, 
he doth not suffer . See what Comfort it will 
afford him, to be told, that, if he supports his 
Afflictions and ill Treatment with Fortitude 
and Patience, Death will set him free, and then 
he and his Persecutor will be equally rewarded ; 
will equally lose all personal Existence, and re- 
turn to the Elements. How different are the 
Consolations proposed by Christianity, which 
not only assures its Disciples, that they shall 
rest from their Labours in Death, but that their 
Works shall folloxo them : and, by allowing them 
to rejoice in Hope , teaches them the most effec- 
tual Way of becoming patient in Tribulation . 

§. 31. The Stoical Doctrine, that human 
Souls are literally Parts of the Deitv, was 
equally shocking, and hurtful : as it supposed 
Portions of his Being to be wicked and miser- 
able ; and, by debasing Mens Ideas of the 
divine Dignity, and teaching them to think 
themselves essentially as good as He, nourished 
in their Minds an irreligious and fatal Presump- 
tion. Far differently the Christian System, 
represents Mankind, not as a Part of the Es- 
sence, 
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aence, but a Work of the Hand of God : as 
created in a State of improvable Virtue and 
Happiness : Fallen, by an Abuse of Free Will, 
into Sin, Misery, and Weakness *; but re- 
deemed from them by au Almighty Saviour; 
furnished with additional Knowledge and 
Strength; commanded to use their best Endea- 
vours; made sensible, at the same time, how 
wretchedly defective they are ; yet assured of 
endless Felicity on a due Exertion of them. 
The Stoic Philosophy insults human Nature, 
and discourages all our Attempts, by enjoin- 
ing and promising a Perfection in this Life, of 
which we feel ourselves Incapable. The Chris- 
tian Religion shows Compassion to our Weak- 
ness, by prescribing to us only the practicable 
Task of aiming continually at further Im- 
provements: and animates our Endeavours, by 
the Promise of a divine Aid, equal to every; 
Trial. 

§. 32. Specifying thus the Errors and De- 
fects of so celebrated a System, is an unpleas- 
ing Employment : but in an Age, fond of pre- 
ferring the Guesses of human Sagacity before 
the unerring Declarations of God, it seemed 

• — Cito nequitia subrepit: virtus difficilis inventu eat, 
rectorem, duccmque desidcrat. Elinm sine magistro vitia 
discuntur. Sen. Natural. Quaest. L. III. c. 30. 

on 
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on this Occasion necessary to observe, that the 
Christian Morality is agreeable to Reason and 
Nature : that of the Stoics, for the most part, ; 
founded on Notions, intelligible to few; and, 
which none could admit, without Contradic- 
tion to their own Hearts. They reasoned, many 
times, admirably well, but from false Princi- 
ples : and the noblest of their practical Precepts, 
being built on a sandy Basis, lay at the Mercy 
of every strong Temptation. 

§. 33. Stoicism is, indeed, in many Points 
inferior to the Doctrine of Socrates: which 
did not teach, that all Externals were indiffe- 
rent : which did teach a future State of Recom- 
pence; and, agreeably to that, forbad Suicide. 
It doth not belong to the present Subject to 
show, how much even this best System is excelled 
by Christianity. It is sufficient just to observe, 
that the Author of it died in a Profession, 
which he had always made, of his Belief in the 
popular Deities, whose Superstitions, and im- 
pure Worship was the great Source of Cor- 
ruption in the Heathen World ; and the last 
Words he uttered, were a Direction to his 
Friend, for the Performance of an idolatrous 
Ceremony. This melancholy Instance of Ig- 
norance and Error, in the most illustrious 
Character for Wisdom and Virtue, in all Hea- 
then 
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then Antiquity, is not mentioned as a Reflection 
on his Memory, but as a Proof of human 
Weakness in general. Whether Reason could 
have discovered the great Truths, which in 
these Days are ascribed to it, because now 
seen so clearly by the Light of the Gospel, may 
be a Question : but that it never did, is an un- 
deniable Fact : and that is enough to teach us 
Thankfulness for the Blessing of a better In- 
formation. Socrates, who had, of all Man- 
kind, the fairest Pretensions to set up for an 
Instructor and Reformer of the World, con- 
fessed, that he knew nothing, referred to Tra- 
dition, and acknowledged the Want of a su- 
perior Guide : and there is a remarkable Pas- 
sage in Epictetus, in which he represents it, as 
the Office of his supreme God, or of One de- 
puted by Him, to appear among Mankind, as 
a Teacher and Example *. 

§. 34. Upon the whole, the several Sects of 
Heathen Philosophy serve, as so many striking 
Instances of the Imperfection of human Wis-, 
dom ; and of the extreme Need of a divine 
Assistance, to rectify the Mistakes of depraved 
Reason, and to replace natural Religion on its 
true Foundation. The Stoics every where tes- 


* B. IV. c. s. §. 6. 


tify 
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tify the noblest Zeal for Virtue, and the honour 
pf God : but they attempted to establish them 
on Principles, inconsistent with the Nature of 
Man, and contradictory to Truth and Experi- 
ence. 13 y a direct Consequence of these Prin- 
ciples they were liable to be seduced, and in 
Fact, often were seduced into Pride, Hard-hcart- 
edness, and the last dreadful Extremity of 
human Guilt, Self-murder. 

§. 35. But however indefensible the Phi- 
losophy of the Stoics in several Instances may 
be, it appears to have been of very important 
Use, in the Heathen World ; and they are, on 
many Accounts, to be considered in a very 
respectable Light. Their Doctrine of Evi- 
dence and fixed Principles, was an excellent 
Preservative from the Mischiefs, that might 
have arisen from the Scepticism of the Acade- 
mics and Pyrrhonists, if unopposed: and their 
zealous Defence of a particular Providence, a 
valuable Antidote to the atheistical Scheme of 
Epicurus. To this may be added, that their 
strict Notions of Virtue in most Points, (for 
they sadly failed in some) and the Lives of se- 
veral among them, must contribute a good 
deal to preserve luxurious States from an abso- 
lutely universal Dissoluteness; and the Subjects 
of arbitrary Government, from a wretched and 
contemptible Pusillanimity. 

i 36. 
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§. 36. Even now, their Compositions may 
be read with great Advantage, as containing 
excellent Rules of Self-government, and of so- 
cial Behaviour ; of a noble Reliance on the Aid 
and Protection of Heaven, and of a perfect 
Resignation and Submission to the divine Will : 
Points, which are treated with great Clearness, 
and with admirable spirit, in the Lessons of 
the Stoics ; and, though their Directions are 
seldom practicable on their Principles, in try- 
ing Cases, may be rendered highly useful in 
Subordination to Christian Reflections. 

. §. 37- If, among those, who are so unhappy 
as to remain unconvinced of the Truth of 
Christianity, any are prejudiced against it by 
the Influence of unwarrantable Inclinations : 
such Persons will find very little Advantage in 
rejecting the Doctrines of the New Testament 
for those of the Portico ; unless they think it 
an Advantage to be laid under moral Restraints, 
almost equal to those of the Gospel, while they 
are deprived of its Encouragements and Sup- 
ports. Deviations from the Rules of Sobriety, 
Justice and Piety, meet with small Indulgence 
in the Stoic Writings : and they, who profess 
to admire Epictetus, unless they pursue that se- 
verely virtuous Conduct which he every-where 
prescribes, will find themselves treated by him, 
vol, i. d with 
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with the utmost Degree of Scorn and Con- 
tempt An immoral Character is indeed, 
more or less, the Out- cast of all Sects of Phi- 
losophy: and Seneca quotes even Epicurus, to 
prove the universal Obligation of a virtuous 
Life *. Of this great Truth, God never left him- 
self without Witness . Persons of distinguished 
Talents and Opportunities seem to have been 
raised, from time to time, by Providence, to 
check the Torrent of Corruption, and to pre- 
serve the Sense of mo^al Obligations on the 
Minds of the Multitude, to whom the various 
Occupations of Life left but little Leisure to form 
Deductions of their own. But then they 
wanted a proper Commission to enforce their 
Precepts: they intermixed with them through 
fel?e Reasoning, many gross Mistakes: and 
their unavoidable Ignorance, in several im- 
portant Points, entangled them with Doubts, 
which easily degenerated into pernicious Er- 
rors. 

38. If there are others, who reject Chris- 
tianity, from Motives of Dislike to its peculiar 

* Eo libentius Epieuri egregia dicta commemoro, ut istis, 
qui ad ilia confugient, spe mala inducti, qua vclamentum 
scipsos suorum vitiorum babiturns existimant, probem, quo- 
cunque ierint, honeste esse vivendum. Sen. Epist. 21. It 
was hard indeed to reconcile this with some of bis other Doc- 
trines. 


Doctrines ; 
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Doctrines ; they will scarcely fail of entertain- 
ing more favourable Impressions of it, if they 
can be prevailed on, with Impartiality, to com- 
pare the holy Scriptures, from whence alone 
the Christian Religion is to be learned, with 
the Stoic Writings ; and then fairly to consider, 
whether there is any thing to be met with in the 
Discourses of our blessed Saviour, in the 
Writings of his Apostles, or dven in the obscu- 
rest Parts of the prophetic Books, by which, 
equitably interpreted, either their Senses, or 
their Reason are contradicted, as they are by 
the Paradoxes of these Philosophers: and if 
not, whether Notices from above, of things, 
in which, though we comprehend them but im- 
perfectly, we are possibly much more interested, 
than at present we discern, ought not to be 
received with implicit Veneration; as useful 
Exercises and Trials of that Duty, which finite 
Understandings owe to infinite Wisdom. 

39. Antiquity furnishes but very few 
Particulars of the Life of Epictetus. He was 
born at Hierapolis, a City of Phrygia : but of 
what Parents, is unknown : as well ais by what 
Means he came to Rome, where he was the 
Slave of EpaphrodituS, one of Nero’s Cour- 
tiers*. It is reported, that when his Master 

• Suid as in Voc. 

d 2 once 
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once put his Leg to the Torture, Epictetus, with 
great Composure, and even smiling, observed 
to him ; You will certainly break my Leg 
which accordingly happened ; and he continued, 
in the same Tone of Voice — “ Did not I tell 
you, that you would break it * ?” This Acci- 
dent might, perhaps, be the Occasion of his 
Lameness: which, however, some Authors say 
he had from his early Years f; and others at- 
tribute to the Rheumatism £. At what Time he 
obtained his Liberty doth not appear. When 
the Philosophers, by a Decree of Domitian, 
were banished from Rome, Epictetus retired to 
Nicopolis ||, a tity of Epirus, where he taught 
Philosophy ; from which he doth not seem to 
have derived any external Advantages, as he is 
universally said to have been extremely poor. 
At least, he was so when he lived at Rome : 
where his whole Furniture consisted of a BedS, 
a Pipkin, and an Earthen Lamp^f; which last 
was purchased for about a hundred Pounds after 
his Death, by a Person whom Lucian ridicules 
for it, as hoping to acquire the Wisdom of Epic- 
tetus by studying over it. His only Attendant 
was a Woman, whom he took in his advanced 
Years, to nurse a Child, whom, otherwise, one 

-i 

• Grig, contra Cels. L. VII. §.53. f Suidas in Voc. 

t Simplic. Com. p. J92. || A. Gell. L. XV. c. 11. 

J Simplic. Com. p. 102. if Id. Ib. 


of 
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of his Friends would have exposed to perish * : 
an amiable Proof of the poor old Man’s Good- 
nature, and Disapprobation, it is to be hoped, 
of that shocking, yet common Instance of Hea-^ 
then Blindness and Barbarity. 

In this extreme Poverty, a Cripple, unat- 
tended, and destitute of almost every Con-, 
venience of Life, Epictetus was not only 
obliged by the Rules of his Philosophy to think 
himself happy, but actually did so, according to 
the Distich of which Aulus Gellius affirms him 
to have been the Author t* 

A Slave , in Body maim’d , as Irus | poor ; 

Yet to the gods was Epictetus dear . 

He is said to have returned to Rome in the 
Reign of Adrian, and to have been treated by 
him with a high Degree of Familiarity §. If 
this be true, he lived to a great Age. But that ' 
he should continue alive, to the Time of M. An- 
tonius, as Themistius ||, and Suidas^f affirm, is 
utterly improbable ft, as the learned Fabricius 
observes; to whose Life of Epictetus I am 
greatly indebted. When, or where, he died, 
is, I think, no-where mentioned. All Authors 

• Simplic. Com. p. 272. f A. Gellius. L. II. c. 18. 

$ The Name of a Beggar in Homer. 

§ Allii. Spart. Adrian, c. 17. 

|| Orat. Cons, ad Jovian Imp. ^ In Voc. 

t+ The Reign of Nero began A, D. 64, of Adrian, 117. 
of M. Antoninus, l6l., ft Bibl. Gr. Vol. III. p. %6j, 

agree 
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agree in bearing Testimony to the unblemished 
Conduct of his Life, and the Usefulness of his 
Instructions. The last-named Emperor express- 
es much Obligation to a Friend, who had com- 
municated his Works to him*: and in another 
Place, he ranks him, not only with Chrysippus, 
but with Socratesf. A. Gellius calls him the 
greatest of the Stoics J : Origen affirms, that his 
Writings had done more Good than Plato’s (| : 
And Simplicius says, perhaps by way of indi- 
rect Opposition to an infinitely better Book, 
that he who is not influenced by them, is re- 
qlaimable by nothing but the Chastisements of 
another World §. In what manner lie instructed 
his Pupils, will be seen in the following Trea- 
tise. 

§. 40. There are so many of the Senti- 
ments and Expressions of Christianity, in it, 
that one should be strongly tempted to think, 
that Epictetus was acquainted with the New 
Testament, if such a Supposition was not 
highly injurious to his Character. To have 
known the Contents of that Book, and not to 
have been led by them into an Enquiry, which 
must have convinced him of their Truth, 
would argue such an Obstinacy of Prejudice, 
as one would not willingly impute to a Mind, 

• L. I. f . 7 * t L> VII. $. 19. t Noct. Att. L.I.c. ft. 

|} Ctf&a Cals. L. VI. ft. § Com. p. ft. 


which 
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which appears so well disposed. And, even 
passing over this Consideration, to have bor- 
rowed so much from Christianity as he seems to 
have done, without making the least Acknow- 
ledgment from whence he received it, would 
be an Instance of Disingenuity, utterly unwor- 
thy of an honest Man, and inconsistent with 
tfis Practice in other Respects: for he often 
quotes, with great Applause/ the Sentences of 
many Writers, not of his own Sect. Possibly 
indeed he might, like the other Heathens in 
general, have a peculiar Contempt of, and 
Aversion to, Christian Authors, as akin to the 
Jews, and Opposers of the established Worship,, 
notwithstanding those Parts of them, which he 
must approve. But still I hope, his Conformity 
with the sacred Writings may be accounted for, 
without supposing him acquainted with Chris- 
tianity, as such. The great Number of its 
Professors, dispersed through the Roman Empire, 
had probably introduced several of the New 
Testament Phrases into the popular Language: 
and the Christian Religion might by that Time 
have diffused some Degree of general Illumina- 
tion ; of which many might receive the Benefit, 
who were ignorant of the Source from whence 
it proceeded : and Epictetus I apprehend to 
have been of this Number. Several striking 
Instances of this Resemblance between him 

and 
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and the New Testament, have been observed 
in the Notes ; and the attentive Reader will find 
many, which are not mentioned; and may 
perceive from them, either that the Stoics ad- 
mired the Christian Language, however they 
came to the Knowledge of it ; or .that treatiug 
a Subject practically, and with a Feeling of its 
Force, leads Men to such strong Expressions, 
as we find in Scripture, and should find oftener 
in the Philosophers, if they had been more in 
earnest: but however, they occur frequently 
enough to vindicate those, in which the Scrip- 
tures abound, from the Contempt and Ridicule 
Of light Minds. 

§. 4L Arrian, the Disciple of Epictetus, to 
whom we are obliged for these Discourses, was 
a Greek by Birth, but a Senator and Consul 
of Rome ; and an able Commander in War * 
He imitated Xenophon, both in his Life and 
Writings; and particularly, in delivering to 
Posterity the Conversations of his Master. There 
were originally Twenty Books of them, besides 
the Enchiridion, which seems to be taken out 
of them, and an Account of his Life and Death. 
Very little Order or Method is to be found in 
them, or was from the Nature of them to be 
expected. The Connexion is often scarcely 
discoverable : a Reference to particular Inci* 

* Fabiiicii Bibl. Cr. Vol. III. L. IV. c. 8. p. 2(>9, &c. 

dents, 
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dents, long since forgotten, at the same time 
that it evidences their Genuineness, often ren- 
ders them obscure in some Places ; and the 
great Corruption of the Text, in others. Yet, 
under all these Disadvantages, this immethodi- 
cal Collection is perhaps one of the most valua- 
ble Remains of Antiquity ; and they, who con- 
sult it with any Degree of Attention, can 
scarcely fail of receiving Improvement. In- 
deed it is hardly possible to be inattentive to so 
awakening a Speaker as Epictetus. There is 
such a Warmth and Spirit in his Exhortations; 
and his good Sense is enlivened by such a Keen- 
ness of Wit, and Gaiety of Humour, as render 
the Study of him, a most delightful as well as 
profitable Entertainment. 

§. 42. For this Reason it was judged proper, 
that a Translation of him should be undertaken; 
there being none, I believe, but of the Enchiri- 
dion, in any modern Language, excepting a 
pretty good French one, published about a 
hundred and fifty Years ago, and so extremely 
scarce, that I was unable to procure it, till 
Mr. Harris obligingly lent it me, after I had 
published the Proposals for printing this : which, 
notwithstanding the Assistance given me in the 
Prosecution of it, hath still l am sensible, great 
Faults. * But they, who will see them the most 
vol. I. e clearly, 
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clearly, will be the readiest to excuse, as they 
will know best the Difficulty of avoiding them. 
There is one Circumstance, which I am appre-? 
hensive, must be particularly striking, and 
possibly shocking to many, the frequent Use of 
some Words in an unpopular Sense ; an Incon- 
venie ce, which however, I flatter myself, the 
Introduction and Notes will, in some Degree, 
remove. In the Translation of technical Terms, 
if the same Greek Word had not always been 
rendered in the same manner, at least when 
the Propriety of our Language will at all per^ 
mit it, every new Expression would have been 
apt to raise a new Idea. The Reader, v I hope, 
will pardon, if not approve, the Uucouthness, 
in many Places, of a Translation pretty strictly 
literal : as it seemed necessary, upon the whole, 
to preserve the original Spirit, the peculiar 
Turn and characteristic Roughness of the Author. 
For else, taking greater Liberties would have 
spared me no small Pains. 

I have been much indebted to Mr. Upton’s 
Edition : by which, many Passages, unintelli-r 
gible before, are cleared up. His Emendations 
have often assisted me in the Text ; and his Re- 
ferences furnished me with Materials for the 
Historical Notes. 
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TO 


LUCIUS GELLIUS 

WISHETH ALL HAPPINESS. 


I neither composed the Discourses of Epic* 
tetus in such a manner, as things, of this Nature 
are commonly composed : nor did I myself pro- 
duce them to public View, any more than I 
composed them. But whatever Sentiments I 
heard from his own Mouth, the very same I enr 
deavoured to set down in the very same Words, 
as far as possible, and preserve as Memorials for 
my own Use, of his manner of Thinking, and 
Freedom of Speech. 

These Discourses are such as one Person 
would naturally deliver from his own Thoughts, 
extempore , to another; not such as he would 
prepare to be read by Numbers afterwards. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, 1 cannot tell how, without 

either 
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either my Consent or Knowledge, they have 
fallen into the Hands of the Public. But it is 
of little Consequence to me, if I do not appear 
an able Writer: and of none to Epictetus, if 
any one treats his Discourses* with Contempt; 
since it was very evident, even when he uttered 
them, that he aimed at nothing more than to ex- 
cite his Hearers to Virtue. If they produce that 
one Effect, they have in them what, I think, 
philosophical Discourses ought to have. And 
should they fail of it, let the Readers, however, 
be assured, that when Epictetus himself pro- 
nounced them, his Audience could not help 
being affected in the very Manner he intended 
they should. .If by themselves they have less 
Efficacy, perhaps it is my Fault, or perhaps it is 
unavoidable.. 

Farewel. 

• He means the Composition, not the Subject-matter of 
(hem. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Things which are, and of those 
which are not, in our own power. 

§. 1. Of other Faculties, you will find no 
one that contemplates, or consequently ap- 
proves or disapproves itself. How far does 
the contemplative power of Grammar ex- 
tend ? 

As far as the judging of Language. 

Of Music ? , 

As far as judging of Melody. 

Does either of them contemplate itself 
then ? 

By no means. 

vol. i. b Thus, 
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Thus, for instance, when you are to 
write to your friend. Grammar will tell you 
what to write : but whether you are to write 
to your Mend at all, or no, Grammar will 
not . tell you. Thus Music, with regard to 
Tunes: but whether it be proper or im- 
proper, at any particular time, to sing or 
play. Music will not tell you. 

What will tell, then ? 

That which contemplates both itself and 
all other things. 

And what is that? 

The reasoning Fac ulty: for that alone is 
found tn rnnsidpr both itself its Powers. , 
its Value, and likewise all the rest. For 
what is it else that says, Gold is beautiful ? 
(for the Gold itself does not speak) Evidently 
that Faculty, which judges of the appear- 
ances of things *. What else distinguishes 
Music, Grammar, the other Faculties, proves 
their uses, and shows their proper occa- 
sions? 

Nothing but this. 

§. 2. As it was fit then; this most excel- 
lent and superior Faculty alone, a right use 
of the appearances of things, the gods have 

* See Introduction, §. 7. 

placed 
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placed in our own power; but all other 
matters, not in our power. What, was it 
because they would not? I rather think, 
that if they could, they had granted us 
these too: but they certainly could not. 
For, placed upon earth, and confined to 
such a Body, and to such Companions, how 
was it possible that, in these respects, we 
should not be hindered by things without 
us? 

§. 3. But what says Jupiter P “ O Epic- 
tetus, if it were possible, I had made this 
little body and property of thine free, and 
not liable to hindrance. But now do not 
mistake : it is not thy own, but only a finer 
mixture of clay*. Since, then, 1 could 
not f give thee this, I have given thee a 
certain portion of myself : this faculty of 
exerting the powers of pursuit and ayoid- 
ancej, of desire and aversion, and, in a word, 
the use of the appearances of things. Taking 


* The sacred writers also mention man as made of clay, 
Gen. ii. 7. Job x. 9. xxxiii. 6. H av Aa&wy ynjv w y\ov, &jeXa<ra$ 
gwov, xxxviii. J4. 

f One would hope, from the context, that Epictetus is here 
speaking only of a moral, not a natural impossibility ; an im- 
possibility arising merely from the present constitution of things. 
See Introduction, 17. See likewise B. II. chap. v. §. 5. 

| See Introduction, §. 5. 
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■care of this point, and making what is thy 
own to consist in this, thou wilt never be 
restrained, never be hindered; thou wilt 
not groan, wilt not complain, wilt not 
flatter any one. How then ! Do all these 
advantages seem small to thee ? Heaven 
forbid! Let them suffice thee then, and 
thank the gods.” 

§. 4 . But now, when it is in our power 
to take care of one thing, and to apply to 
one, we chuse rather to take care of many, 
and to incumber ourselves with many, 
body, property, brother, friend, child, and 
slave; and, by this multiplicity of incum- 
brances, we are burdened and weighed 
down. Thus, when the weather doth not 
happen to be fair for sailing, we sit screw- 
ing ourselves, and perpetually looking out. 
Which way is the wind ? — North. — What 
have we to do with that ? — When will the 
West blow ? — When itself, Friend, or Asolus 
pleases ; for Jiipiter has not made you dis- 
penser of the winds, but iEolus. 

§. 5 . What then is to be done ? 

To make the best of what is in our power, 
, qprl tnPgjj^erest 'asit naturally hap pens.! 
And howisTEat } “ 

As it pleases God. 

4 What, 
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What, then, must I be the only one to 
lose my head ? 

Why, would you have all the world, 
then, lose their heads for your consolation ? 
Why are not you willing to stretch out your 
neck, like Lateranus *, when he was com- 
manded by Nero to be beheaded? For, 
shrinking a little, after receiving a weak 
blow, he stretched it out again. And be- 
fore this, when Epaphroditus t, the freed- 
man of Nero, interrogated him about the 
conspiracy ; “ If I have a mind to say any 
thing, replied he, I will tell it to your mas- 
ter.” 

§. 6. What then should we have at hand 
upon such occasions ? Why what else but 
— what is mine, and what not mine ; what 


* Plautius Lateranus, a Consul elect, was put to death by 
the command of Nero, for being privy to the conspiracy of 
Piso. His execution was so sudden, that he was not permit- 
ted to take leave of his wife and children ; but was hurried 
into a place appropriated to the punishment of slaves, and 
there killed by the hand of the tribune Statius. He suffered 
in obstinate silence, and without making any reproach to 
Statius, who was concerned in the same plot for which he him- 
self was punished. Tacitus, L. xv. c. 60 . 

+ Epaphroditus was the Master of Requests and freedman of 
Nero, and the master of Epictetus. He assisted Nero in kill- 
ing himself ; for which he was condemned to death by Domi- 
tmn. Suetonius in vitd Neronis, c. 49. Domit. c. 14 . 
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is permitted me, and what not, — I must die, 
and must I die groaning too ? — Be fettered. 
Must it be lamenting too ? — Exiled. And 
what hinders me, then, but that I may go 
smiling, and chearful, and serene ? — ” Betray 
a secret” — I will not betray it ; for this is in 
my own power.-^-“ Then I will fetter you.” 
— What do you say, man? Fetter me? 
You will fetter my leg; but not Jupiter 
himself can get the better of my choice *. 
“ I will throw you into prison : I will behead 
that paltry body of yours.” Did I ever tell 
you, that Xalone had a head not liable to be 
cut off? — These things ought Philosophers 
to study ; these ought they daily^to write ; 
and in these to exercise themselves^/ 

§.7. Thraseas f used to say, “I had 
rather be killed to-day, than banished to- 
morrow.” But how did Rufus £ answer 

* See Introduction, §. 9. 

+ Thraseas Pastus, a Stoic philosopher, put to death by 
Nero.’ He was husband of Arria, so well knowu by that 
beautiful epigram in Martial. The expression of Tacitus con- 
cerning him is remarkable : After the murder of so many ex- 
cellent persons , Nero at last formed a desire of cutting of 
virtue itself, by the execution of Thraseas Paetus and Bareas 
Soranus. L. xvi. c. 21. 

t Rufus was a Tuscan, of the Equestrian order, and a 
Stoic philosopher. When Vespasian banished the other phi. 
Josophers, Rufus was alone excepted, Upton. 
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him ? “ If you prefer it as a heavier misfor 
tune, how foolish a preference ! If as a 
ighter, who has put it in your power ? 
Why do not you study to be contented with 
what is allotted you ?” 

§. 8. Well, and what said Agrippinus *, 
upon this account ? “ I will not be a hin- 
drance to myself.” Word was brought 
him, “ Tour cause is trying in the Senate.” 
— “ Good luck attend it — but it is eleven 
o’clock” (the' hour when he used to exercise 
before bathing) : “ Let us go to our exer- 
cise.’’ When it was over, a messenger tells 
him, “ You are condemned.” To banish- 
ment, says he, or to death ? “ To banish- 
ment.” — What of my estate ? — “ It is not 
ktaen away.” Well then, let us go as far 
as Aricia t, and dine there. 

§. 9. This it is to have studied J what 
B 4 ought 

* Agrippinus was banished by Nero, for no other crimfe 
than the unfortunate death of his father, who had been cause* 
lessly killed by the command of Tiberius : and this had fur* 
nished a pretence for accusing him of hereditary disloyalty. 
Tacitus, L. xvi. c. 28 , 2 9. 

t Aricia, a Town about sixteen miles from Rome, which 
lay in his road to banishment. 

X This chearful readiness for death, whenever appointed by 
Providence, is noble in a Christian, to whom dying is taking 

possession 
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ought to be studied ; to have rendered our 
desires and aversions incapable of being re- 
strained, or incurred. a must die: if in- 
stantly, I will die instantly ; if in a short 
time, I will dine first ; and when the hour 
comes, then I will die. How ? As becomes 
one who restores what is not his ownf^ 


CIIAP.* II, 

In what manner , upon every occasion % 
to preserve our Character . 

§. l. jJL O a reasonable creature, that alone 
is insupportable which is unreasonable : but 
every thing reasonable may be supported.") 
Stripes are not naturally insupportable—^ 
“ How so ?” — See how the Spartans * bear 
whipping, after they have learned that it is 
a reasonable thing. Hanging is not insup- 


possession of happiness. But in Stoics, who seem to form no 
hope beyond the grave, it had surely more insensibility than 
true bravery, and was indeed contrary to nature. 

* The Sparians, to make a trial of the fortitude of their 
children, used to have them publicly whipt at the altar of 
Diana; ant! «,ften with so much severity, that they expired. 
The boys supported this exercise with so much constancy, as 
never to cry out, nor even groan. Upton from Cicero, &c. 

portable : 
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portable : for, as soon as a man has taken 
it into his head that it is reasonable, he goes 
and hangs * himself. $Tn short we shall find 
by observation, that no creature is oppressed 
so much by any thing, as by what is un- 
reasonable ; nor, on the other hand, at- 
tracted to any thing so strongly, as to what 
is reasonable!^ 

§. 2. But it happens that different things 
are reasonable and unreasonable, as well 
as good and bad, advantageous and disad- 
vantageous, to different persons. On this 
account, chiefly, we stand in need of a li- 
beral education, to teach us, to adopt the 
preconceptions of reasonable and unreasona- 
ble to particular cases, conformably to na- 
ture. But to judge of reasonable and un- 
reasonable, we make use not only of a* due 
estimation of things without us, but of 
what relates to each person’s particular 
character. Thus, it is reasonable for one man 

* The supposition made by Epictetus, that it may be rea- 
sonable, sometimes, for persons to kill themselves, is a strong 
and alarming instance of the great necessity of being careful, 
not only in general to form just and distinct ideas of reasona- 
ble and unreasonable, but to apply them properly to particular 
subjects ; since such a man as he failed, in so important a case, 
at the very time when he was giving cautions to others. 


to 
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to submit to a dirty * disgraceful office, who 
considers this only, that if he does not sub- 
mit to it, he shall be whipt, and lose his din- 
ner ; but if he does, that he has nothing hard 
or disagreeable to suffer : whereas to another 
it appears insupportable, not only to submit 
to such an office himself, but to bear with 
any one else who does. If you ask me, 
then, whether you shall do this dirty office 
or not, I will tell you, „ it is a more valua- 
ble thing to get a dinner, than not ; and a 
greater disgrace to be whipt, than not to be 
whipt : so that, if you measure yourself by 
these things, go and do your office. 

“ Ay, but this is not suitable to my cha- 
racter.” 

It is you who are to consider that, not I : 
for it is you who know yourself, what 
value you set upon yourself, and at what 
rate you sell yourself : for different people 
sell themselves at different prices. 

§. 3 . Hence Agrippinus f when Floras 

* The translation here gives only the general sense, as a 
more particular description would be scarcely supportable in 
our language. 

+ Nero was remarkably fond of theatrical entertainments ; 
and used to introduce upon the stage the descendants of noble 
families, whom want had rendered venal. Tacitus, L. xiv, 
c, 14. 
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was considering whether he should go to 
Nero’s shows, so as to perform some part 
in them himself, bid him go. — “ But why 
do not you go then ?” says Florus. “ Be- 
cause, replied Agrippinus, I do not deli- 
berate about it.” For he who once sets him- 
self about such considerations, and goes to 
calculating the worth of external things, 
approaches very near to those who forget 
their own character. For, why do you ask 
me whether Death or Life be the more eligi- 
ble? I answer, Life. Pain or Pleasure ? I 
answer. Pleasure . — “ But if J do not act a 
part, I shall lose my head.” — Go and act it 
then, but I will not. — “ Why ?” — Because 
you esteem yourself only as one thread of 
many that make up the piece. — ** What 
then ?” — You have nothing to care for, but 
how to be like the rest of mankind, as one 
thread desires not to be distinguished from 
the others. But I would be the Purple *, 
that small and shining thing, which gives a 
lustre and beauty to the rest.’ Why do you 
hid me resemble the multitude then ? At 
that rate, how shall I be the Purple ? 


# An allusion to the Purple Border, which distinguished the 
dress of the Roman Nobility. 


§. 4. 
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§.4. This Priscus Hel vidius * too saw, 
and acted accordingly : for when Vespasian 
had sent to forbid his going to the Senate, 
he answered, “ It is in your power to pre- 
vent my continuing a Senator ; but while I 
am one, I must go.” — “ Well then, at least 
be silent there.” — “ Do not ask my opi- 
nion, and I will be silent.” — “ But I must 
ask it.” — “ And I must speak what ap- 
pears to me to be right .” — “ But if you do, 
I will put you to death.” — “ Did I ever 
tell you that I was immortal ? You will 
do your part, and I mine: It is yours 
to kill, and mine to die intrepid ; yours to 
banish me, mine to depart untroubled.” 

§. 5. What good, then, did Priscus do, 
who was but a single person ? Why, what 
good does the purple do to the garment ? 
What, but the being a, shining character in 
himself -f, and setting a good example to 
others ? Another, perhaps, if in such circum- 

* Hclvidius PriscA was no less remarkable for his learning 
and philosophy, than for the sanctity of his manners and the 
love of his country. He behaved however with too much 
haughtiness, on several occasions, to Vespasian, who sentenced 
him to death with great reluctance, and even forbad thp execu- 
tion, when it was too late. Sueton. in Vesp. §. 15 . 

f hvrw in the original refers to ipocriuj ; but the figure 
would have appeared harsh in the translation. 
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stances Cirsar had forbidden his going to the 
Senate, would have answered, “ I am ob- 
liged to you for excusing me.” But such a 
one he would not have forbidden to go : well 
knowing, that he would either sit like a sta- 
tue ; or, if he spoke, he would say what he 
knew to be agreeable to Caesar, and would 
overdo it, by adding still more. 

§. 0. Thus acted even a Wrestler, who 
was in danger of death, unless he consented 
to an ignominious amputation. His brother, 
who was a Philosopher, coming to him, and 
saying €t Well, brother, what do you design 
to do ? Let us cut away this morbid part', 
and return again to the Field.” He refused, 
and courageously died. 

§. 7. When it was asked, whether he 
acted thus as a Wrestler, or a Philosopher ? I 
answer. As a Man , said Epictetus ; but as a 
Man who had been proclaimed a champion at 
• the Olympic Games ; who had been used to 
such places, and not exercised merely in the 
School of Bato *. Another w ould have had 
his very head cut off, if he could have lived 
without it. This is that regard to charac- 
ter, so powerful with those who are accus- 

# Bato was a famous master of the Olympic exercises. 
Upton. 

■ tomed 
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tomed to introduce it, from their own breasts, 
into their deliberations. 

§. 8. “ Come now, Epictetus, take off 
your Beard * .” — If I am a Philosopher, I 
answer, I will not take it off. — “Then I will 
take off your Head.** — If that will do you 
any good, take it off. 

§. 9. It was asked, How shall each of us 
perceive what belongs to his character ? 
Whence, replied Epictetus, does a Bull, when 
the Lion approaches, perceive his own qualifi- 
cations f , and expose himself alone for the 
whole herd? It is evident, that with the 
qualifications, occurs, at the same time, the 
consciousness of being indued with them. 
And in the same manner, whoever of Us 
hath such qualifications, will not be ignorant 
of them. But neither is a Bull, nor a gal- 
lant-spirited Man, formed all at once. We 
are to exercise and qualify ourselves, and 
not to run rashly upon what doth not concern 
us. 


* Domitian ordered till the philosophers to be banished. 
To avoid this inconvenience, those who had a mind to disguise 
their profession, took off their beards. Uptox. . 

f This terra was used, among the Stoics, to express the 
natural or acquired pdwers necessary to the Performance of 
any action. 
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§.10. Only consider at what price you 
sell your own Will and Choice, Man * : if for 
nothing else, that you may not sell it for a 
trifle. Greatness indeed, and excellence, 
perhaps, belong to others, to such as So- 
crates. 

Why then, as we are bom with a like na- 
ture, do not all, or the greater number, be- 
come such as he? 

Why, are all Horses swift ? Are all Dogs 
sagacious ? What then, because Nature hath 1 
not befriended me, shall I neglect all care of 
myself? Heaven forbid! Epictetus is inferior 
to Socrates f; but if superior to — 1 — this is 

* See Introduction, §. 9 . 

t This is a difficult place. The text, as it stands now, is 
E-jrixnjrof npinrorcvv Ycvx^arou ovk triv. ei ju.17, ov 
rouro /xM txavov snv. Which must be translated, Epic- 
tetus is not superior to Socrates : But if not 9 he is not inferior ; 
and this is enough for me. By a change in the pointing, it 
might perhaps be translated, but if he is not inferior , this is 
enough for me. And sometimes the Stoics considered them- 
selves as not inferior to the Deity. See Lib. I. c. xii. §. 2. 
But neither of these renderings makes a proper connection. I 
have therefore adventured to suppose, that xpeweruv and X* 1 ? 1 ** 
have changed places ; that oux hath arisen from a casual repeti- 
tion of the two last letters oT Ycvy.pa.rou and that pr t 00 is the re- 
mainder of some proper name ; perhaps Ms Airoy as he was one of 
the accusers of Socrates : which cannot now be known. This 
will give the sense which I have expressed, and it is the only 
unexceptionable one that I can find. 

enough 
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enough for me. I shall never be Milo, and yet 
I do not neglect my Body : nor Croesus, and 
yet I do not neglect my Property : nor, in 
general, do we omit the care of any thing 
belonging to us, from a despair of arriving 
at the highest degree of perfection. 


CHAP. III. 

How , from the doctrine that God is the 
Father of Mankind, we may proceed to 
its consequences. 

I §. 1 £lp a person could be persuaded of this 
principle as he ought, that we are all origi- 
nally descended from God, and that he is the 
father of gods and men ; I conceive he never 
would think meanly or degenerately con- 
j ceming himse lfT^ Suppose Caesar were to 
j adopt you, there would be no bearing your 
I haughty looks : and will you not be elated 
! on knowing yourself to be the son of Ju- 
\ piter? Tet, in fact, we are not elated. But 
| having two things in our composition, inti- 
J mately united, a body in common with the 
J brutes, and reason and sentiment in com- 
mon with the gods ; many incline to this 

unhappy 
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unhappy and mortal kindred, and only some 
few to the divine and happy one. And, as 
of necessity every one must treat each par- 
ticular thing, according to the notions he 
forms about it; 90 those few, who suppose, 
that they are made for fidelity, decency, and 
a well-grounded use of the appearancfes of 
fhings, never think meanly or degenerately 
concerning themselves. But with the multi- 
tude the case is contrary : “ For what am 

I? A poor contemptible man, with this 
miserable flesh of mine!” Miserable in- 
deed. But you have likewise something 
better than this paultry flesh. Why then, 
overlooking that> do you pine away in at- 
tention to this ? 

§. 2. By means of this [animal] kindred, 
some of us, deviating towards it, become like 
wolves, faithless, and insidious, and mis- 
chievous : f others, like lions, wild, and sav- 
age, and untamed : but most of us foxes, and 
wretches even among brutes. For what 
else is a slanderous and ill-natured man, 
than a fox, or something yet more wretched 
and mean ? See then, and take heed, that 
you do not become such wretches. 


VOL. i. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of Improvement. 

/ §. i.IHe who is entering on a state of 
; Improvement, having learnt from the phi* 

‘ losopbera, that the Object of Desire is Good, of 
| Aversion, Evil ; and having leamt too, that. 
' Prosperity* and Ease are no otherwise at- 
j tainable by man, than in not being disap* 

! pointed of his Desire, nor incurring his Aver- 
1/ sion : such an one removes totally from 
himself, and postpones Desire f and applies 
Aversion only to things dependent on Choice. 
For if he should be averse to things indepen- 
dent on Choice ; he knows, that he must 
sometimes incur his Aversion, and be un- 
happy. £Now if Virtue promises Happiness, 
Prosperity, and Ease ; then, an Improvement 
in Virtue is certainly an Improvement in each 
of these.^For to whatever point the perfec- 

* The word which throughout this translation is rendered 
Prosperity , in the stoic sense denotes that state of tfye mind 
which can consider all events as happy. 1 could find no 
other word to express the meaning of the Greek. See 
$ John 2. 

t See Enchiridion, c. ii. Note (ft). 

tion 
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tion of any thing absolutely brings us, Im- 
provement is always an approach towards 

ifc - D 

§.2. How happens it then, that when we 
confess Virtue to be such, yet we seek, and 
make an ostentatious show of Improvement 
in other things ? ($Vhat is the business of 
Virtue ? 

A prosperous life.'p 

\Vho is in a State of Improvement then ? 
He who hath read the many Treatises of 
Chrysippus * ? Why, doth Virtue consist in 
having read Chrysippus through ? If it doth. 
Improvement is confessedly nothing else than 

* Chrysippus is called, by Cicero, the most subtile Interpre* 
ter of the Stoic Dreams, and the Support of the Portico. He 
composed 705 Volumes; which is not very wonderful, as lie 
was so fond of quotations, that in one of his pieces he tran- 
scribed almost an entire play of Euripides. Ilis chief study 
was Logic, which he carried to a trifling degree of subtilty. 
There is nothing now remaining of his works but some of their 
titles. He died about 200 years before the Christian ^Era, 
and was honoured by the Athenians with a statue in the Cer- 
amicus. His death is said to have been occasioned by an im- 
moderate fit of laughing, at seeing an ass cat figs. Chrysippus 
desired the ass might have a glass of wine to wash them down; 
and was so diverted with his own conceit, that it cost him his 
life. He is said to have been a very copious and laborious 
writer, but obscure and immoral ; though one would be inclined 
to think, from. the respect with which he is mentioned by 
Epictetus, that this latter accusation was groundless. 

c 2 understanding 
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understanding a great deal of 'ChysippuS : 
otherwise we confess Virtue to produce one 
thing ; and declare Improvement, which is 
an approach to it, to be quite another 
thing. 

§. 3. This person, says one [of you], is al- 
ready able to read Chrysippus, by himself. — 
u Certainly, Sir, you have made a vast im- 
provement!” What improvement? Why 
do you ridicule him ! Why do you with- 
draw him from a sense of his misfortunes ? 
Why do not yoii show hi in the business of 
Virtue, that he may know where to seek Im- 
provement ? — Seek it there. Wretch, where 
your business lies. ttnd where doth your 
business lie ? In Desire and Aversion ; that 
you may neither be disappointed of the one, 
nor incur the other ; in exerting the powers 
of Pursuit and Avoidance, that you may not 
be liable to fail ; in Assent and Suspense, that 
you may not be liable to be deceived^ The 
first and most necessary is the first topic 
But if you seek to avoid incurring your Aver- 
sion, trembling and lamenting all the while, 
at .this rate how do you improve ? 


See Iutroduction, §. 4, 5, 6. 


M: 
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§. 4 . Show me then your Improvement 
iti this point. As if I should say to a 
Wrestler, Show me your Shoulders ; and he 
should answer me, “ See my Poisers.” Do 
you and your Poisers look to that : I desire 
to see the Effect of them. 

“ Take the treatise on the subject of the 
active powers, and see how thoroughly I 
have perused it.*’ 

1 do not enquire into this, Wretch : but 
how you exert those powers ; how you 
manage your Desires and Aversions, how 
your Intentions and Purposes ; how you are 
prepared for Events, whether conformably 
or contrary to Nature. If conformably, 
give me evidence of that, and I will say you 
improve: if contrary, go your way, and 
not only comment on these treatises, but 
write such yourself ; and what service will 
it do you ? Do not you knbw that the whole 
volume is sold for half a crown? Doth^he 
who comments upon it, then, value himself 
at more than half a crown ? Never look for 
your Business in one thing and for Improve- 
ment in another. 

d Vhere ^Improvement, then ? 

Cany of you, withdrawing himself from 
Externals, turns to his own Faculty of Choice, 
to exercise, and finish, and render it con- 
formable 
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formable to Nature; elevated, free, unre- 
strained, unhindered, faithful, decent : if he 
hath learnt too, that whoever desires, or is 
averse to, things out of his own power, 
can neither be faithful nor free, but must 
necessarily be changed and tossed up and 
down with them ; must necessarily too be 
subject to others, to such as can procure or 
prevent w r hat he desires or is averse to; if, 
rising in the morning, he observes and keeps 
to these rules ; bathes and eats as a man of 
fidelity and honour; and thus, on every 
subject of action, exercises himself in his 
principal duty ; as a Racer, in the business 
of Racing ; as a public Speaker, in the busi^- 
ness of exercising his Voice : this is he, who 
truly improves ; this is he, who hath not 
travelled in vain.^But if he is wholly intent 
on reading books, and hath laboured that 
point only, and travelled * for that : I bid 
him go home immediately, and not neglect 
his domestic affairs ; for what he travelled 
for, is nothing. The only real thing is, 
studying how to rid his life of lamentation, 
and complaint, and Alas ! and I am undone, 
and misfortune, and disappointment ; and 

* An allusion to the ancient custom among philosophers, 
of travelling into foreign countries, for improvement. 
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to learn what death, what exile, what a 
prison, what poison is : that he may be able 
to say in a prison, like Socrates, “ My dear 
Crito ; if it thus pleases the gods, thus let it 
be;” and not— “ Wretched old man, have 
I kept my grey hairs for this !” Who speaks 
thus? Do you suppose I will name some 
mean and despicable person ? Is it not Priam 
who says it ? Is it hot Oedipus ? Nay, how 
many Kings say it ? For what else is Tra- 
gedy, but the Sufferings of Men, struck by 
an Admiration of Externals, represented in 
that kind of poetfy ? If one was to be taught 
by fictions, that Externals independent upon 
Choice are nothing to us j J, for my part, 
should wish for Such a fiction, as that, by 
which I might live prosperously and undis- 
turbed. What you wish for, it is your 
business to consider. 

§.5. Of what service, then, is Chrysippus 
to u s ? 

* aoteach you, that those things are not 
false, oh which Prosperity and Ease depen d^ 

“ Take 


* What ought to be our Dispositions towards Good and Evil, 
may be learned from Philosophy : but what that certainly-at- 
tainable Good, and that Evil which, without our own faults, we 
need never incur, are, Christianity alone can teach. That 

alone 
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“ Take my books, and you will see, how 
true and conformable to Nature those things 
are, which render me easy.” How great a 
happiness ! And how great the benefactor, 
who shows the way ! To Triptolemus all 
men have raised temples and altars, because 
he gave us a milder kind of food : but to 
him whd hath discovered, and brought to 
light, and communicated the Truth to all *; 
the means, not of living, but of living well ; 
who among you ever raised an altar or a 
temple, or dedicated a statue, or who wor- 
ships God on that account ? We offer sacri- 
fices on the account of those [benefactors] 
who have given us corn and the vine ; and 
shall we not give thanks to God, for those 


aloije can enable us to unite the wisdom, courage, dignity, and 
composure of the Stoics, with the humility that belongs to our 
frail nature, and the various affections that arc inseparable 
from humanity. 

* Epictetus speaks with great thankfulness to Heaven on the 
account of Chrysippus, a subtile and perplexed writer, from 
whose instructions, only a few studious abstracted persons could 
derive any benefit. How much stronger ought to be the gra- 
titude of those, who are blessed with the knowledge of Him, 
who hath brought life and immortality to light (the word is the 
same in Epictetus and St. Paul) ; who hath rendered the way 
to Virtue arjd to I^appiness not only intelligible, but apcessible^ 
to all mankind ; and who is Himself {he Way, the Truth 3 and 
the Life . 


who 
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who have produced that fruit in the human 
understanding, by which they proceed to 
discover to us tfye true Doctrine of Happi- 
ness ? 


CHAP. V. 

Concerning the Academics *. 

§. l.^F any one opposes very evident 
truths, it is not easy to find a reason which 
may persuade him, to alter his opinionTyThis 
arises neither from his own strength/ nor 
from the weakness of his teacher : but 
when, after being driven upon an absurdity, 
he becomes petrified, how shall we deal 
with him any longer by reason ? 

§. 2.1 Now there are two sorts of Petri- 
factionKThe one, a Petrifaction of the Un- 
derstanding; the other, of the Sense of 
Shame, when a person hath obstinately set 
Jiimself not to assent to evident truths, nor 

* The Academics held, that there is nothing to be known; 
that we have not faculties to distinguish between Truth and 
falsehood ; and their custom was neither to affirm nor deny 
any thing. 

to 
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to quit the defence of contradictions. We 
jftll dread a bodily mortification ; and would 
make use of every contrivance to avoid it 2 
but none of us is troubled about a mortifi* 
cation in the soul. fXnd yet, indeed, even 
with regard to the souT7 when a person is so 
affected, as not to apprehend or understand 
any thing, we think him in a sad condition : 
but where the sense of shame and modesty 
is under an absolute mortification, we go 
so far, as even, to call this. Strength of 
Mind * f "'j? 

§. 3 . Are you certain that you are awake ? 
— “Iam not (replies such a person) : for 
neither am I certain, when, in dreaming, 
I appear to myself to be awake. Is there 
no difference, then, between these appear- 
ances ? — “ None.” Shall I argue with this 
man any longer ? For what steel or what 
caustic can I apply, to make him sensible 
pf his mortification ? He is sensible of it : 
and pretends not to be so. He is even worse 
fhan dead. Doth not he see the repugnancy 
of contradictory propositions ? He sees it ; 
and is never the better. He is neither moved, 
nor improves. Nay, he is in a yet worse 

• A Sceptic was held to be an Esprit fort . 


conditioft : 
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condition : his sense of shame and modesty* 
is utterly extirpated. His reasoning faculty 
indeed is not extirpated; but turned wild 
and savage. Shall I call this, Strength of 
Mind ? By no means : unless we allow it be 
such in the vilest debauchees, publicly to 
speak and act whatever comes into their 
heads. 


CIIAP. VI. 


5 . i{From 


Of Providence. 


§. 1 RUM every event that happens in 
the world, it is easy to celebrate Providence, • 
if a person hath but these two circumstances 
in himself; a faculty of considering what 
happens to each individual, and a grateful 
temper. Without the first, he will not 
perceive the Usefulness of things which hap- 
pen : and without the other,"” - he will not be 
thankful for themT"|f God had made colours, 
pnd had not made the faculty of seeing them, 
what would have been their Use ? 

None. 

On the contrary, if he had made the Fa- 
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tulty, without such Objects as fall under its 
observation, what would have been the Use 
of that ? 

None. 

Again : If he had formed both the Fa- 
culty and the Objects, but had not made 
Light ? 

Neither in that case would they have been 
of any use. 

§ . 2 . Who is it then that hath fitted each of 
these to the other ? Who is it that hath fitted 
the Sword to the Scabbard, and the Scabbard 
to the Sword ? Is it no one ? From the very 
construction of a complete work, we are 
used to declare positively, that it must be 
the Operation of some Artificer, and not the 
effect of mere chance. Doth every such 
work, then, demonstrate an Artificer; and 
do not visible Objects, and the Sense of See- 
ing, and Light, demonstrate one ? jj)oth not 
the Difference of the Sexes, and their Incli- 
nation to each other, and the Use of their 
several powers ; do not tlipge things, neither, 
demonstrate an Artificer ? I 

Most certainly they do. 

§. 3. But farther : {This Constitution of 
Understanding, by which we are not simply 
impressed by sensible objects ; but take and 

subtract 
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subtract from them ; and add and compose 
something out of them ; and pass from some 
to others absolutely remote * : is not all this, 
neither, sufficient to prevail on some men, 
and make them ashamed of leaving an Ar- 
tificer out of their scheme not, let them 
explain to us what it is that effects each of 
these : and how it is possible that things s<> 
wonderful, and which carry such marks of 
contrivance, should come to pass spon- 
taneously, and without design. 

What, then, do these things come to pass 
for our service only ? 

Many for ours only ; such as are peculiarly 
necessary for a reasonable creature ; but you 
will find many, common to us with mere 
animals. 

Then, do they too understand what hap- 
pens ? 

Not at all : For Use is one affair, and Un- 
derstanding another. But God had need of 
Animals, to make Use of the Appearances of 
things t ; and of Us to understand that Use. 
It is sufficient, therefore, for them to eat, 
and drink, and sleep, and continue their 


* The Translation follows ou£aa:e; in Mr, Upton's Addenda, 
f S«e Introduction, §. 7. 

2 species. 
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species, and perform other such offices as 
belong to each of them : but to us, to 
whom he hath given likewise a Faculty of 
Understanding, these offices are not suffi- 
cient. For if we do not act in a proper and 
orderly manner, and suitably to the Nature 
and Constitution of each thing ; we shall* no 
longer attain our End- For where the Con-' 
stitution of beings is different, their Offices 
and Ends are different likewise. Thus where 
the Constitution is adapted only to Use, there 
Use is alone sufficient : but where Under- 
standing is added to Use, unless that too be 
duly exercised, the End of such a being will 
never be attained. 

^.4. Well then: each of the Animals is 
constituted either for food, or husbandry, or 
to produce milk ; and the rest of them for 
some other like use : and for these purposes 
what need is there of understanding the 
Appearances of things, and being able to 
make distinctions concerning them ? But 
God hath introduced Alan , as a Spectator of 
Himself, and of his works ; and not only as 
a Spectator, but an Interpreter of them. It is 
therefore shameful that Alan should begin, 
and end, where irrational creatures do. He 
is indeed rather to begin there, but to end 

where 
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where Nature itself hath fixt our End ; and 
that is in Contemplation, and Understanding, 
and in a Scheme of Life conformable to 
Nature. 

§.5. Take care, then, not to die without 
being spectators of these things. . You take 
a journey to Olympia to behold the work* 
of Phidias, and each of you thinks it a mis- 
fortune to die without a knowledge of such 
things : and will you have no inclination to 
understand, and be spectators of those 
works, for which there is no need to take 
a journey ; but which are ready and at hand, 
even to those who bestow no pains + ! Will 
you never perceive, then, either what you 
are, or for what you were born ; nor for 
what purpose you are admitted spectators 
of this sight ? 

But there are some things unpleasant and 
difficult, in life. 

And are there none at Olympia ? Are not 
you heated ? Are not you crouded ? Are not 
you without good conveniences for bath- 


• The famous statue of Jupiter Olympius. 
f The translation follows a conjectural emendation of Mr. 
Upton's on this passage. 

ing? 
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Ing * ? Are not you wet through, when it 
happens to rain ? Do not you bear uproar* 
and noise, and other disagreeable circum- 
stances ? But I suppose, by comparing all 
these with the advantage of seeing so valua- 
ble a sight, you support and go through 
them. Well : And [in the present case] 
tove not you received faculties by which 
you may support every event ? Have not you 
received Greatness of Soul ? Have not you 
received a manly spirit'? Have not you re- 
ceived Patience ? What signifies to me any 
thing that happens, while I have a greatness 
of soul ? What shall disconcert or trouble 
or appear grievous to me ? Shall I not make 
use of my faculties, to that purpose for 
which they were granted oje; but lament 
and groan at what happens ? y 

§. 6; Oh, but my nose 'fruns. 

And what have you hands for. Beast, but 
to wipe it ? 

But was there any good reason, that: 

• It was one part of the elegance of those times, to bathe 
every day. 

f Epictetus probably introduces this ridiculous complaint, 
in order to intimate, that others commonly made are little 
less so. See M. Antoninus, 1. vjii. §. $0. of Gataker’s edi- 
tion, and the Gla c go\v Translation. 
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there should be such a dirty thing in the 
world ? 

And how much better is it that you should 
wipe your nose, than complain? Pray, 
what figure do you think Hercules would 
have made, if there had not been such a 
Lion, and a Hydra, and a Stag, and unjust 
and brutal men ; whom he expelled and 
cleared away ? And what would he have 
done, if none of these had existed ? Is it 
not plain, that he must have wrapt himself 
up and slept ? In the first place, then, he 
would never have become a Hercules, by 
slumbering away his whole life in such 
delicacy and ease : or if he had, what good 
would it have done ? What would have been 
the Use of his Arm, and the rest of his 
Strength ; of his Patience, and Greatness of 
Mind ; if such Circumstances and Subjects 
of Action had not roused and exercised him ? 

What then must we provide these things 
for ourselves ; and introduce a Boar, and a 
Lion, and a Hydra, into our country ? 

This would be madness and folly. But 
as they were in being, and to be met 
with, they were proper subjects to set off 
and exercise Hercules. Do you therefore 
likewise, being sensible of this, inspect the 

vol. i. p Faculties 
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Faculties you have": and after taking a view 
of them, say, “ Bring on me now, O Jupiter, 
what Difficulty thou wilt, for I have Facul- 
ties granted me by thee, and Abilities by 
which 1 may acquire Honour and Ornament 
to myself.” — No : but you sit trembling, for 
fear this or that should happen : and lament- 
ing, and mourning, and groaning at what 
doth happen ; and then you accuse the gods. 
For what is the Consequence of such a 
Meanspiritedness, but Impiety? /And yet 
God hath not only granted these faculties, 
by which we may bear every event, with* 
out being depressed or broken by it ; but, 
like a good Prince, and a true Father, hath 
rendered them incapable of Restraint, Com- 
pulsion, or Hindrance, and intirely depend- 
ent on our own pleasure: nor hath he re- 
served a power, even to himself, of hinder- 
ing or restraining them/^Having these 
things free, and your own, will you make 
no use of them, nor consider what you 
have received, nor from whom ? But sit 
groaning and lamenting, some of you, 
blind to him who gave them, and not ac- 
knowledging your benefactor ; and others, 
basely turning yourselves to complaints and 
accusations of God? Tet I undertake to 

show 
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show you, that you have Qualifications and 
Occasions for Greatness of Soul, and a manly 
spirit : but what Occasions you have to find 
fault, and complain, do you show me. 

« sa ■ 

CHAP. VII. 

Of the Use of convertible and hypotheti- 
cal Propositions, and the like. 

$. i. It * is a secret to the vulgar, that the 
practice of convertible, and hypothetical, 
and interrogatory conclusions, and, in ge- 
neral, of all other logical forms, hath any 
relation to the Duties of Life. For, in every 
Subject of Action, the question is, how a 
wise and good man may find a way of ex- 
tricating himself, and a Method of Behaviour 
conformable to his Duty upon the Occasion. 
Let them say, therefore, either that the 
Tuan of virtue will not engage in Questions 
and Answers ; or that, if he doth, he will 
not think it worth his care whether he be- 
haves rashly and at hazard in questioning' 
and answering : or if they allow neither of 
these ; it is necessary to confess, that some 
examination ought to be made of those to- 

• It is but fair to warn the Reader, that little £ntertain- 
ment is to be expected ftora this Chapter, which is wholly 
logical. 

D 2 pics, 
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pics, in which the affair of question and 
answer is principally concerned?) ^For what 
is the profession of Reasoning ? To lay down 
true positions ; to reject false ones ; and to 
suspend the judgment in doubtful ones .J Is 
it enough, then, to have learned merely 
this ? It is enough, say you — Is it enough, 
then, for him who would not commit any 
mistake in the Use of Money, merely to have 
heard, that we are to receive the good 
pieces, and to reject the bad ? — This is not 
enough : — what must be added besides ? — 
That Faculty which tries and distinguishes 
what pieces are good, what bad.-Where- 
fore, in Reasoning too, what hath Been al- 
ready said is not enough : but it is necessary 
that we should be able to prove and distin- 
guish between the true, and the false, and 
the doubtful^-It is necessary. 

§. 2. And what farther is professed in 
Reasoning ? — To admit the Consequence of 
what you have properly granted. Well ? 
and here, too, is the mere Knowing this 
enough ? — It is not ; but we must learn how 
puch a thing is the consequence of such 
another ; and when one thing follows from 
one thing, jmd when from many things in 
common. ( Is it not moreover necessary, 

that 
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that he, who would behave skilfully in Rea- 
soning, should both himself demonstrate 
whatever he delivers, and be able to com- 
prehend the demonstrations of others ; and 
not be deceived by such as sophisticate, as 
if they were demonstrating^ Hence, then, 
the employment and exercise of concluding 
arguments and figures arises ; and appears to 
be necessary. 

§. 3. But it may possibly happen, that 
from the Premises which we have properly 
granted, there arises some Consequence, 
which, though false, is nevertheless a Con- 
sequence. What then ought I to do ? To 
admit a Falsehood ? — And how is that possi- 
ble ? — Well : or to say that my Concessions 
Were not properly made ? — But neither is 
this allowed. — Or that the Consequence doth 
not arise from the Premises ? — Nor is even 
this allowed. — What then is to be done in 
the case ? — Is it not this ? As the having 
once borrowed Money, is not enough to 
make a person a Debtor, unless he still con- 
tinues to owe money, and hath not paid it . 
so the having granted the Premises, is not 
enough to make it necessary to grant the 
Inference, unless we continue our Conces- 
sions. If the Premises continue to the end, 
such as they were when the Concessions 

were 
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were made, it is absolutely necessary to 
continue the Concessions, and to admit 
what follows from them. But if the Pre- 
mises do not continue such as they were 
when the Concession was made, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to depart from the Conces- 
sion, and admit [rather the contrary: I 
mean] what doth not* follow from the 
argument itself. For this Inference is no 
Consequence of ours, nor belongs to us, 
when we have departed from the concession 
of the premises. We ought then to exa- 
mine these kinds of Premises, and their 
Changes and Conversions, on which any 
one, by laying hold, either in the Question 
itself, or in the Answer, or in the Syllogis- 
tical Conclusion, or in any other thing of 
that sort, gives an occasion to the unthink- 
ing of being disconcerted, not foreseeing 
the Consequence. — Why so ? — that in this 


* The Passage seems to require that ayaxoXaSox should be 
axoXaSov ; )Ve are to depart from thtflJon cession, and admit 
what follows from the Argument itself / The Meaning I appre- 
hend to be, that if, in the Course of arTArgument, ourOppo-. 
nent sophistically alters the State of the Question on which 
our Concessions were founded, it is lawful to revoke those 
Concessions ; and admit no Caasaiuence but what is fairly 
drawn from the Argument itself. I 

topic 
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topic we may not behave contrary to our 
Duty, nor with Confusion. 

§. 4 . The same thing is to be observed in 
Hypotheses and hypothetical arguments. 
For it is sometimes necessary to require 
some Hypothesis to be granted, as a kind 
of Step to the rest of the argument. Is every 
given Hypothesis then to be granted, or not 
every one ; and if not every one, which f 
And is he who has granted an Hypothesis, 
for ever to abide by it ? Or is he sometimes 
to depart from it, and .admit only Conse- 
quences, but not to admit Contradictions ? — 
Aye, but a person may say, on your ad- 
mitting the Hypothesis . of a Possibility, I 
will drive you upon an Impossibility. With 
such a one as this, shall the Man of Pru- 
dence not engage; but avoid all examina- 
tion and conversation with him ? — And yet 
who, besides the Man of Prudence, is ca- 
pable of treating an argument, or who be- 
sides is sagacious in Questions and Answers, 
and incapable of being deceived and imposed 
on by Sophistry ?— Or will he indeed en- 
gage, but without regarding whether he 
behaves rashly and at hazard in the argu- 
ment ? — Yet how then can he be such a one, 
as we are supposing him ? But, without 
6ome such Exercise and Preparation, is it 

possible 
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possible for him to preserve himself con- 
sistent ? Let them shew this : and all these 
theorems will be superfluous and absurd, 
and unconnected with our idea of the vir- 
tuous man. Why then are we still indolent, 
and slothful, and sluggish, seeking pretences 
of avoiding labour ? Shall we not be watch- 
ful to render reason itself accurate ? — “ But 
suppose after all, I should make a mistake 
in these points?” have I killed a father? — 
Wretch ? why, in this case, where had you 
a father to kill ? What is it then that you 
have done ? The only fault that you could 
commit in this instance, you have com- 
mitted. This very thing I myself said 
to Rufus, when he reproved me, for not 
finding something that was omitted in 
some Syllogism. Why, said I, have I burnt 
the Capitol then ? Wretch ! answered he, 
was the thing here omitted the Capitol ? Or 
are there no other faults, but burning the 
Capitol, or killing a Father ? and is it no 
fault to treat the appearances presented to 
our minds rashly, and vainly, and at haz- 
ard ; not to comprehend a Reason, nor a 
Demonstration, nor a Sophism; nor, in short, 
to see what is for, or against one’s self in a 
Question or Answer ? Is nothing of all this 
any fault ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

That Faculties are not safe to the Unin - 

strucied. 

§. i. In as many ways as equivalent 
Syllogisms may be varied, in so many may 
the Forms of Arguments, and Enthymemas, 
be varied likewise. As for instance: If 
you had borrowed, and not paid, you owe 
me money. But you have not borrowed, 
and not paid-, therefore you do not owe 
me money. To perform this skilfully, belongs 
to no one more than to a Philosopher. For 
if an Enthymema be an imperfect Syllogism ; 
he who is exercised in a perfect Syllogism, 
must be equally ready at an imperfect 
one. 

* Why then do not we exercise ourselves 
and others, after this manner ? 

Because, even now, though we are not ex- 
ercised in these things, nor diverted, by me, 
at least, from the Study of Morality ; yet we 
make no Advances in Virtue. What is to be 

• This is spoken by one of the audience. 

expected 
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expected then if we should add this Avo- 
cation too ? Especially as it would not 
only be an avocation from more neces- 
sary studies, but likewise a capital Occa- 
sion of Conceit and Insolence. For the 
Faculty of arguing, and of persuasive rea- 
soning is great; and particularly, if it be 
much laboured, and receive an additional or- 
nament from RhetoricJjTbr, in general, eveiy 
faculty is dangerous to weak and uninstruct- 
ed persons ; as being apt to render them ar- 
rogant and elateff} For by what "method can 
one persuade a ^oung man, who excels in 
these kinds of study, that he ought not to be 
an appendix to them, but they to him P Will 
he not trample Upon all such advice; and 
walk about elated, and puffed up, not bearing 
any one should touch him, to put him in 
mind, vt'here he is wanting, and in what hQ 
goes wrong. 

What then, was not Plato a Philosopher? 

Well, and was not Hippocrates a Physi- 
cian? Yet you see [how elegantly] he expresses 
himself. But is it in quaiity of Physician, 
then, that he expresses himself so ? Why 
do you confound things, accidentally united, 
from different causes, in the same men ? If 
Plato was handsome and well made, must I 

too 
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too set myself to endeavour at becoming 
handsome and well made ; as if this was ne- 
cessary to Philosophy, because a certain per- 
son happened to be at once handsome and a 
philosopher ? Why will you not perceive 
and distinguish what are the things, that make 
men Philosophers, and what belong to them 
on other accounts ? Pray, if I * were a phi- 
losopher, would it be necessary, that you 
should be lame too ? 


§. 2. What then ? Do I reject these Facul- 
ties ? By no means. For neither do I reject 
the Faculty of Seeing, gut if you ask me, 
what is the Good of Man ; I have nothing else 
to say toyou, but that it is a certainRegulation 


of the Choice, with regard to the Appear- 
ances of things/^) 


• Epictetus, whenever he has occasion to mention himself, 
•peaks with remarkable modesty ; and in a stile very different 
from that of many of the more ancient Philosophers; as appears 
by the several arrogant speeches recorded of them by Diogene* 
Laertius, &c. It is probable he might improve in tjii$ humble 
disposition, by the character of Socrates, which he seems parti- 
cularly to have studied, and admired. Vet other Philosophers 
had studied and admired the same character, without profiting 
by it. Perhaps the sober and unassuming temper of Christ- 
ianity might, from the example of its professors in those days, 
have produced this, and other good effects, in . the minds of 
many who knew little, if any thing, of the Gospel itself. 

-err proper 
food. 
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CHAP. IX. 

How, from the Doctrine of our Kindred to 
God, we are to proceed to its Conse- 
quences . 

§. 1. IF wliat Philosophers say of the 
kindred between God and Men be true;fvfrhat 
has any one to do, but, like Socrates,* when 
he is asked what countryman he‘is, never to 
say that he is a citizen ofAthens, or of Co- 
rinth ; but of the worl d ? ) For why do you 
say that you are of Athens : and not of that 
corner only, where that paltry body of 
yours was laid at its birth ? Is it not, evi- 
dently, from what is principal, and compre- 
hends not only that corner, and your whole 
house ; but the general extent of the country, 
from which your pedigree is derived down to 
you, that you call yourself an Athenian, or a 
Corinthian ? hWhy may not he then, who 
understands tn5“Ed ministration of the world : 
and has learned that the greatest, and most 
principal, and comprehensive, of all things, 
is this system, composed of Men and God : 
-vo w ~ >om }%i m seeds of being are de- 
scended. 
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scended, not only to my father or grandfa- 
ther, but to all things that are produced 
and bora on earth ; and especially to ra- 
tional natures, as they alone are qualified to 
partake of a communication with the Deity, 
being connected with him by Reason : Why 
may not [such a one] call himself a citizen 
of toe world ? Why .n ot a son o f God?/ And. 
why shall he fear any thing thaf happens 
among men? Shall kindred to Caesar, or 
any other of the great at Rome, enable a man 
to live secure, above contempt, and void of 
all fear whatever : ^md shall not the having 
God for our Maker, and Father, and Guar- 
dian, free us from griefs and terrors ? D 

§. 2. “ But how shall I subsist ? For I 

have nothing.” 

Why, how do Slaves, how do Fugitives? 
To what do they trust, when they ran away 
from their Masters ? Is it to their Estates ? 
Their Servants ?’ Their Plate ? To nothing 
but themselves. Yet they do not fail to get 
necessaries. And must a Philosopher, think 
you, when he leaves his own abode, rest and 
rely upon others ; and not take care of him- 
self? Must he be more helpless and anxious 
than the brute beasts ; each of which 
is self-sufficient* and wants neither proper 

food> 
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food, nor any suitable and natural prdvi-* 
sion ? One would think, there should be 
no need for an old fellow to sit here con- 
triving, that you may not think meanly, nor 
entertain low and abject notions of your- 
selves : but that his business would be, to 
take care, that there may not happen to be 
[among you] young men of such a spirit, 
that, knowing their affinity to the gods; 
and that we are as it were fettered by the 
Body and its possessions, and by so many 
other things as are necessary, upon these ac- 
counts, for the (Economy and Commerce 
of Life ; they should resolve to throw them 
off, as both troublesome and useless, and 
depart to their kindred. 

§. 3 . This is the work, if any, that ought to 
employ your Master, and Preceptor, if you had 
one* that you should come to him, and say ; 
‘jgKpictetus, we can no longer bear being 
tied down to this paltry Body : feeding and 
resting, and cleaning it, and hurried about 
with so many low cares on its account. Are 
not these things indifferent, and nothing to us: 
and death no Evil ? Are not we relations of 
God : and did we not come from him ? Suf- 
fer us to go back thither from whence we 
came : suffer us, at length, to be delivered 

form 
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from these fetters, that chain and weigh us 
down. Here, Thieves and Robbers, and 
Courts of Judicature *, and those who are 
called Tyrants, seem to have some power 
over us, on account of the Body and its pos- 
sessions. Suffer us to shew them, that they 
have no power.” 

§. 4. And in tjiis. case it would be my part 
to answer : ‘r My friends, wait, for God, till 
he shall give treSignal, and dismiss you from 
this Service : then return to him. Fo r the 
present, -~ he content to remain in this P ost, 
where He has placed you. The time of your 
abode here is short, and easy to such as are 
disposed like you} For what Tyrant, what 
Robber, whatThief, or what Courts of Judica- 
ture are formidable to those, who thus ac- 
count the Body, and its possessions, as no- 
thing ? Stay. Depart not inconsiderately.” 

§. 5. Thus ought the case to stand be- 
tween a Preceptor and ingenuous youngMen. 
But how stands it now ? The Preceptor has 
no life in him: you have none neither. 
When you have had enough To-day, you sit 
weeping about To-morrow,, how you shall 
get food. Why, if you have it, Wretch, you 


• Sva Matt. ri. 31 — 34. 


Will 
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will have it : if not you will go out of life. 
The door is open ; why do you lament : 
what room doth there remain for tears? What 
occasion for flattery ? (Why should any one 
person envy another?* Why should he be 
struck with awful admiration of those who 
have great possessions, or are placed in high 
rank, [as is common] ? Especially, if they 
are powerful and passionate ? For what 
will they do to us ? The things which 
they can do, we do not regard : the things 
which we are concerned about, they cannot 
do. Who then, after all, shall command a 
person thus disposed ? How was Socrates 
affected by these things ? As it became one 
persuaded of his being a relation of the gods. 

“ If you should tell me (says he to his 
iudges), we will acquit you, upon condition 
that you shall no longer discourse in the 
manner you have hitherto done, nor make 
any disturbance either among our young 
or our old People;” I would answer ; “ You 
are ridiculous in thinking, that if your Ge- 
neral had placed me in any post, I ought to 
maintain and defend it, and chuse to die a 
thousand times, rather than desert it : but 
that it’ God hath assigned me any station or 

method 


l 
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method of life, I ought to ' desert that tor 

y° u *” 

§. 6. ^This it is, for a Man to be truly 
a Relation of God. But we consider our- 
selves as a mere Assemblage of Stomach and 
Entrails, and bodily PartsT7 Because we 
fear, because we desire ; we flatter those 
who can help us in these Matters j we dread 
the very same Persons.^ 

§. 7- A Person desired me once to write 
for him to Rome. He was one vulgarly 
esteemed unfortunate, as he had been for- 
merly illustrious and rich, and afterwards 
stript of all his possessions, and reduced to 
live here. I wrote for him in a submissive 
style : but, after reading my Letter, he re- 
turned it to me, and said : “ I wanted your 
Assistance, not your Pity : for no Evil hath 
befallen me.” 

§. 8. f Thus Rufos, to try me, used to 
say, this or that you will have from your 
Master. When I answered him, these are 
(uncertain) human affairs : Why then, says 

9 Asi tyjAf should probably be ol and is jso trans- 
lated. 

f This Passage has great difficulties, which I know not 
how to solve, any otherwise than by supposing something af? 
ter avfy arrrtva to be lot£. 

vol. i. x he, 
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he, should I intercede with him *, when 
you can receive these things from yourself ? 
For what one hath of his 6Wn, it is super- 
fluous and vain to receive from another. Shall 
t then, who can receive Greatness of Soul 
and a manly spirit from myself receive an 
Estate, or a Sum of Money, or a Place, 
from you 1 Heaven forbid ! I will not be 
so insensible of my own possessions. But, 
if a person is fearfal and abject, what else is 
necessary, but to write Letters for him as if 
he Was dead. “ Pray, oblige Us with the 
Corpse and Blood of such a one.” For, ih 
fact, such a one is Corpse and Blood ; and 
nothing more. For, if he was any thing 
more, he Would be sensible, that one Man 
is not rendered unfortunate by another. 


CHAP. X. 

Concerning those who strove for Prefer- 
ments at Home. 

§. i. If we all applied ourselves as heartily 
to our proper business, as the old Fellows 


* The Translator follows Mr. Upton's Conjecture in this 
Place, and the French Version agrees with it. 


at 
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at Rome do to their schemes ; perhaps we 
too might make some proficiency. I know 
a Man older than I am, and who is now 
Superintendent of Provisions at Rome. 
When he past through this Place, on his 
Return from Exile, what an Account did 
he give me of his former Life ! and how did 
he promise, that for the future, when he 
Was got back, he would apply himself to 
nothing but how to spend the Remainder of 
his Days in Repose and Tranquillity. “ For 
how few have I now remaining !” — You 
will not do it, said I. When you are once 
got within the smell of Rome, you will 
forget all this : and, if you can but once 
gain Admittance to Court, you will * go in, 
heartily rejoiced, and thank God. “ If you 
ever find me, Epictetus, said he, putting 
one foot into the Court, think of me what- 
ever you please.” Now, after all, how did 
he act ? Before he entered the City, he was 
met by a Billet from Caesar. On receiving 
it, he forgot all his former Resolutions ; and 
has ever since been heaping up one Incum- 
brance upon another. I should be glad now, 

• Etrerai probably should be "Eicrisiryj, and the French 
Translator seems to have made and followed the same Con- 
jecture. 


E 2 


to 
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to have an Opportunity of putting him in 
mind of his discourse upon the road ; and 
of saying, how much more clever a Pro- 
phet am I than you ! 

§. 2. What then do I say ? that Man is 
made for an inactive life ? No surely. “ But 
why is not ours a life of activity ?” For my 
own part, as soon as it is day, I recollect a 
little what things I am to read over again 
[with my pupils], and then say to myself 
quickly, What is it to me how such a one 
reads ? My chief point is to get to sleep. 

§. 3. But, indeed, what likeness is there 
between the actions of these [old fellows at 
Rome] and ours ? If you consider what it is 
they do, you will see. For about what are 
they employed the whole day, but in calcu- 
lating, contriving, consulting, about pro- 
visions ; about an estate ; or other emolu- 
ments like these ? Is there any likeness, 
then, between reading such a petition from 
any one, as — “ I intreat you to give me 
a permission to export corn and — “ I 
intreat you to learn from Chrysippus, of 
what nature the administration of the 
world is ; and what place a reasonable 
creature holds in it. \~Learn, too, what 
you yourself are ; andlwherein your Good 

and 
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and Evil consists *7$ Are these things at all 
alike ? Do they require an equal degree of 
application ? And is it as shameful to ne- 
glect the one as the other * f 

§. 4 . Well, then, are we preceptors the 
only idle dreamers ? No : but you young 
men are so first, in a greater degree. And 
so even we old folks, when we see young 
ones trifling, are tempted to grow fond of 
trifling with them.* Much more, then, if 
I was to see you active and diligent, I should 
be excited to join with you in serious indus- 
try. 


CIIAP. XI. 

Of Natural Affection . 

§. i. When one of the great men came 
o visit him ; Epictetus, having inquired 
into the particulars of his affairs, asked him. 
Whether he had a wife and children ? The 
other replying, that he had ; Epictetus 


• This Passage has a striking Resemblance to that in Scrip- 
ture, where the Children c this World are said to be wiser in 
their Generation than the iildreu of Light. 

likewise 
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likewise inquired, In what manner do you 
live with them ? . Very miserably, says he — 
How so ? For men do not marry, and get 
children, to be miserable ; but rather to 
make themselves happy. — But, I am so very 
miserable about my children, that the other 
day, when my daughter was sick, and ap- 
peared to be in danger, I could not bear 
even to be with her ; but ran away, till it 
was told me, that she was recovered. — And 
pray do you think this was acting right ? — 
It was acting naturally, said he. — Well ? 
do 'but convince me that it was acting na- 
turally, and I will convince you that every 
thing natural is right ? — All, or most of us 
fathers, are affected in the same way. — I do 
not deny the fact : but the question between 
us is, whether it be right. For, by this 
way of reasoning, it must be said, that Tu- 
mours happen for the good of the body, 
because they do happen : and even that 
Vices are natural, because all, or the most 
part of us, are guilty of them. Do you 
show me then, how such a behaviour as 
yours, appears to be natural. 

I cannot undertake that. But do you 
rather show me, how it appears to be neither 
natural, nor right. 


If 
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If we were disputing about Black and 
"White, what criterion must we call in, to 
distinguish them ? 

The Sight. 

If about Hot and Cold, and Hard and Soft, 
what? 

The Touch. 

Well then ? when we are debating about 
Natural and IJnnatural, and Right and 
Wrong ; what criterion are we to take ? 

I cannot tell. 

And yet, to be ignorant of a criterion of 
Colours, or of Smells, or Tastes, might per- 
haps be no very great loss. ^5ut do you 
think, that he suffers only a small loss, who 
is ignorant of what is Good and Evil, and 
Natural and Unnatural, to Man Q 

No. The very greatest. 

Well : tell me ; Are all things which are 
judged good and proper by some, rightly 
judged to be so ? Is it possible, that the se- 
veral Opinions of Jews, and Syrians, and 
Egyptians, and Romans, concerning Food, 
[for instance] should all be right ? 

How can it be possible ? 

I suppose then, it is absolutely necessary 
if the Opinions of the Egyptians be right, 

the 
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the others must be wrong : if those of 
the Jews be good, all the rest must be bad. 

How can it be otherwise ? 

And where Ignorance is, there likewise 
is Want of Learning, and Instruction in ne- 
cessary points. 

It is granted. 

Then, as you are sensible of this, you 
will for the future apply to nothing, and 
think of nothing else, but how to acquaint 
yourself with the Criterion of what is 
agreeable to Nature ; and to use that, in 
judging of each particular Case. 

§. 2. At present the assistance I have to 
give you, towards what you desire, is this. 
Doth Affection seem to you to be a right and 
a natural Thing * ? 

How should it be otherwise ? 

Well : and is Affection natural and right, 
and Reason not so ? 

By no means. 

Is there any Opposition, then, between 
Reason and Affection ? 

I think not. 

If there was, of two Opposites if one be 

• The Stoics say, that wise and good Men have the truly 
natural Affection towards their Children ; and that bad Per- 
sons have it not. Diog. Laert. L. vii. § 120. 


natural, 
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natural, the other must necessarily be un- 
natural. Must it not ? 

It must. 

■'/'What we find, then, at once affectionate, 
arid reasonable, that we mqy safely pro- 
nounce to be right and goo d. / 

Agreed. 

"Well, then : you will not dispute, but 
that to run away, and leave a sick Child, is 
contrary to Reason. It remains for us to 
consider, whether it be consistent with Af- 
fection. 

Let us consider it. 

Did you, then, from an Affection to your 
Child, do right in running away, and leav- 
ing her ? Hath her Mother no Affection for 
the Child i 

Tes, surely, she hath. 

Would it have been right, then, that 
her Mother too should leave her ; or would 
it not ? 

It would not. 

And doth not her Nurse love her ? 

She doth. 

Then ought not she likewise to leave 
her ? 

By no means. 

And doth not her Preceptor love her ? 

He 
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He doth. 

Then ought not he also to have run away, 
and left her : and so the Child to have been 
left alone, and unassisted, from the great 
affection of her parents, and her friends ; 
or to die in the hands of people, who nei- 
ther loved her, nor took care of her ? 

Heaven forbid ! 

But is it not unreasonable and unjust, 
that what you thinh right in yourself, on 
the account of your Affection ; should not 
be allowed to others, who have the very 
same Affection as you ? 

It is absurd. 

Pray, if you were sick yourself, should 
you be willing to have your Family, and 
even your Wife and Children, so very af- 
fectionate, as to leave you helpless and 
alone ? 

By no means. 

Or would you wish to be so loved by 
your Friends, as from their excessive Aff ec * 
tion, always to be left alone when you 
were sick ? Or would you not rather wish, 
if it were possible, to have such a kind of 
Affection from your Enemies, as to make 
them always keep from you ? If so, it re- 
mains, that yonr Behaviour was by no means 

affectionate.. 
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affectionate. Well then : was it merely 
nothing that induced you to desert your 
Child ? 

How is that possible ? 

No : but it was some such Motive, as in- 
duced a Person at Rome to hide his face 
while a Horse was running, to which he 
earnestly wished success : and when, beyond 
his expectation, it won the race ; he was 
obliged to have recourse to spunges, to reco- 
ver his senses. 

And what was this Motive ? 

At present perhaps it cannot be accurately 
explained. It is sufficient to be convinced, 
[if what Philosophers say be true] that we 
are not to seek it frojn without; but that 
there is universally one and the same Cause, 
which moves us to do or forbear any Action ; 
to speak or not to speak ; to be elated or 
depressed ; to avoid or pursue : that very 
cause which hath now moved us two ; you, 
to come, ai>4 sit and hear ipe ; and me, to 
speak as I do. 

And what is that ? 

Js it any thing else, than that it seemed 
right to us to dp jso ? 

Nothing else. 

And 
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^And if it had seemed otherwise to us, 
what should wejiave done else, than what 
we thought right ?l This, and not the Death 
of Patroclus, was the cause of lamentation 
to Achilles, [for every man is not thus af- 
fected by theDeath of a Friend] that it seemed 
right to him. This too was the cause of 
your running away from your Child, that it 
seemed right: and if hereafter you should 
stay with her, it will be because that seemed 
right. Tou are now returning to Rome, 
because it seems right to you ; but if you 
should alter your Opinion, you will not re- 
turn. In a word, neither Death, nor Exile, 
nor Pain, nor any thing of this kind, is the 
cause of our doing, or not doing, any Ac 
tion : but our Opinions and Principles. Do 
I convince you of this, or not ? 

You do. 

§. 3. Well then : such as the Cause is, 
such will be theJEffect. From this day for- 
ward, then, whenever we do any thing 
wrong, we will impute it only to the Prin- 
ciple from which we act : and we will en- 
deavour to remove that, and cut it up by the 
RootsT?with greater care than we would 
Wens and Tumours from the Bodv. In 

y 

like manner, we will ascribe what we do 

right. 
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right, to the same cause : an<J we will accuse 
neither Servant, nor Neighbour, nor Wife, 
nor Children, as the Causes of any Evils to 
us ; persuaded, that if we had not such 
Principles, such Consequences would not 
follow. Of these Principles we ourselves, 
and not Externals, are the Masters. 

Agreed. 

From this day, then, we will neither con- 
sider nor inquire of what Sort, or in what 
Condition, any thing is ; our Estate, or Slaves, 
or Horses, or Dogs, but only our own Prig- 
ciples. - — 

— i wish to do it. 

You see, then, that it is necessary for 
you to become a Scholar : that kind of ani- 
mal which every one laughs at ; if you really 
desire to make an examination of your Prin- 
ciples. But this, as you are sensible, is not, 
the work of an hour or a day. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Of Contentment . 

§. i. Concerning the gods, some af- 
firm, that there is no Deity : others, that he 
indeed exists ; but slothful, negligent, and 
without a Providence : a third sort admit 
both his Being and Providence, but only in 
great and heavenly Objects, and in nothing 
upon Earth : a fourth both in Heaven and 
Earth : but only in general, not Indivi- 
duals : a fifth, like Ulysses and Socrates * : 

O thou, who, ever present in my way. 

Dost all my motions, all my toils survey. 

Pope's Homer. 

\ 

It is, before all Things, necessary ex- 
amine each of these ; which is, and w^iich 
is not, rightly said. Now, if there are no 
gods, how is it our End to follow them i If 
there are, but they take no care of any thing ; 

« 

• It was the opinion of Socrates, That the gods know alt 
things that arc either said or done, or silently thought on ; 
that they are every where present, and give significations to 
mankind concerning all human affairs. Xen. Mem. L. 1. 

how 
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how will it be right, in this case, to follow 
them ? Or, if they both are, and take care ; 
yet, if there is nothing communicated from 
them to meri, nor indeed to myself in par- 
ticular, how can it be right even in this 
Case ? ^A^wise and good Man, after examin- 
ing these things, submits his mind to him 
who administers the Whole, as good Citizens 
do to the LgiWs of the Commonwealth T/ 

§. 2. He, then, who comes to be in- 
structed, ought to come with this intention : 
** How may I in every thing follow the 
gods ? How may I acquiesce in the divine 
Administration ? And how may I be free 
For He is free, to whom all happens agree- 
ably to his Choice, and whom no one can 

restrainCD 

What ! then, is Freedom Distraction ? 

By no means : for Madness and Freedom 
are incompatible. 

But 1 would have whatever appears to 
me to be right, happen; however it comes 
,to appear so. 

You are mad : you have lost your senses. 
Do not you know, that Freedom is a very 
beautiful and valuable Thing ? But for me 
to chuse at random, and for things to hap- 
pen agreeably to such a Choice, may be so 
2 far 
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far from a beautiful thing, as to be, of all 
others, the most shocking. For how do 
we proceted in Writing ? Do I chuse to write 
the name of Dion (for instance) as I will ? 
No : but I am taught to be willing to write 
it, as it ought to be writ* And what is the 
case in Music ? The same* And what in every 
other Art or Science ? Otherwise, it would 
be to no purpose to learn any thing ; if it 
was to be adapted to each one’s particular 
humour. Is it then only in the greatest and 
principal point, that of Freedom, permitted 
me to will at random ? By no means: but 
true instruction is this : learning to will, 
t hat things should happen as they do*^TCnd 
how do they happen ? As the Xp p^r^r 
of t hem hath appoi nted. He hath ap- 
pointed, that there should be Summer and 
Winter; Plenty and Dearth; Virtue and 
Vice; and all such contrarieties, for the 
harmony of the whole *. To each of us he 
hath given a Body, and its Parts, and^our 
several Properties, and Companions. ^Mind- 
/ul of this appointment, we shoula enter 
upon a course of Education and Instruction, 
not to change the Constitutions of Things ; 


* See Enchiridion, c. xxvii. 


which 
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which is neither put within our reach, nor 
for our good ; but that, being as they are, 
land as their nature is with regard to us, we 
may have our mind accommodated to what 
exists. Oin we, for instance, fly Mankind ? 
And hew is that possible ? Can we, by con- 
versing with them, change them ? Who 
hath given us such a Power ? What then 
Remains, or what Method is there to be 
found for such a commerce with them, that 
while they act agreeably to the Appearances 
in their own minds, we may nevertheless 
be affected conformably to Nature ? But you 
are wretched and discontented. If you are 
alone, you term it a Desart ; and if with 
Men, you call them Cheats and Robbers. 
You find fault too with your Parents, and 
Children, and Brothers, and Neighbours. 
Whereas you ought, when you live alone, 
to call that a Repose and Freedom ; and to 
esteem yourself as resembling the gods : 
and when you are in Company, not to call it 
a Crowd and a Tumult, and a Trouble; but 
an Assembly, and a Festival ; and thus to 
take all things contentedly. What, then, 
is the punishment of those who do not ? To 
be just as they are. Is any one discontented 
• voL. i. E with 
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with being alone ? Let him be in aDesart*. 
Discontented with his Parents ? Let him be 
a bad Son ; and let him mourn. Discontented 
with his Children ? Let him be a bad Father. 
Throw him into Prison. What Prison } 
Where he already is : for he is in a Situa- 
tion against his Will : and wher ever any on e 
is against his Will, thatTs t of Him a Prison ; 
just as Socrates was not in Prison ; for he 
was willingly there. “ What then must 
my Leg be lame }"■ — And is it for one pal- 
try Leg, Wretch, that you accuse the World ? 
Why will you not give it up to the Whole ? 
Why will you not w ithdraw yourself from 
it ? Why will you not gladly yield it to him 
who gave it ? And will you be angry and 
discontented with the Decrees of Jupiter ; 
which he, with the Fates, who spun in his 
presence the T hread of your Birth, ordained 
and appointed ?tl)o not you know how very 
small a Part yotHlfe of the Whole ? That 
is, as to Body : for, as to Reason, you are 
neither worse, nor less, than the gods. For 
Reason is notTnea^ured by Length or Height; 
but by Principles. J Will you not therefore 

# See Introduction, $ 20. 
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place your Good there; where you are equal 
to the gods How wretched am I in 

such a Father and Mother !” — What, then, 
was it granted you to come before-hand, 
and make your own Terms, and say ; “ Let 
such and such Persons, at this Hour, be the 
Authors of my Birth ?” It was not grant- 
ed : for it was necessary that your Parents 
should exist before you, and so you be bom 
afterwards. — Of whom? — Of just such as 
they were.* What, then, since they are 
such, is there no Remedy afforded you ? 
Now, surely, you would be wretched and 
miserable, if you were ignorant to what 
purpose you possess the faculty of Sight, and 
shut your eyes at the approach of Colours : 
Tfnd are not you more wretched and miser- 
able, in being ignorant, that you have a 
Greatness of Soul, and a manly spirit, an- 
s\verablfi-<|to each of the abovementioned 
accidental Occurrences proportioned to your 
Faculty '^of discernment) are brought before 
you : but you turn it away, at the very time 
when you ought to have it the most open, 
and quick-sighted. Why do not you rather 
thank the gods, that they liave made you 

• One of tlu* Stoic Extravagancies; arising from the No- 
tion, that human Souls were literally Parts of the Deity. 

f 2 superior 
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superior to whatever they have not placed 
in your own Power ; and have rendered you 
accountable for that only, which is in your 
own Power ? Of your Parents they acquit 
you ; as not accountable : of your Brothers 
they acquit you ; of Body, Possessions, 
Death, Life, they acquit you. For what, 
then, have they made you accountable ? For 
that which is alone in your own Power : a 
right use of the Appearan ces of Objects. 
Why, then, should you~ draw^those~thIng8 
upon yourself, for which you are not ac- 
countable ? This is giving one’s self Trouble, 
without need. 


CHAP. XIII. 

How every Thing may he performed 
acceptably to the gods. 

§. ..When a Person inquired, How any 
one might eat acceptably to the gods : if he. 
eats with Justice, says Epictetus, and Gra- 
titude ; and fairly, and temperately, and 
decently, must he not also eat acceptably to 
the gods ? And when you call for hot water, 
l and 
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and your Servant doth not hear you ; or, if 
he doth, brings it only warm ; or perhaps 
is not to be found at home ; then, not to be 
angry, or burst with passion : is not this 
acceptable to the gods ? 

But how, then, can one bear such things ? 

Wretch, will you not bear with your own 
Brother who hath God for his Father, as 
being a Son from the same Stock, and of 
the same high Descent (with yourself) ? But, 
if you chance to be placed in some superior 
station, will you presently set yourself up for 
a Tyrant i Will you not remember what you 
are, and over whom you bear rule ? IThat they 
are by Nature your Relations, yourfckithcrs ; 
that they are the Offspring of God *J 

But I have them by Right of Purchase, 
and not they me. 

Do you see what it is you regard ? That 
it is Earth and Mire, and these wretched 
Laws of dead f Men ; and that you do not 
regard those of the gods. 

* ** If I did despise the Cause of my Man Servant, or my 
Maid Servant, when they contended with me ; what then shall 
I do when God risetb up ? And when he visiteth, what shall 
I answer him ? Did not he who made me in the Womb, make 
him ? And did not One fashion us in the Womb.’’ Job xxxi. 
13 , 14 , 15 . 

+ i. e. Deceased Legislators, who had in View low and 
worldly Considerations. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

That all Things are under the divine 
Inspection . 


§. i. When a Person asked him, How 
any one might be convinced, that each of 
his Actions are under the Inspection of God ? 

(Do not you think, says Epictetus, that all 
things are Mutually connected and united W 
I do. *■’' 

/'•Well : and do not you think, that things 
WT Earth feel the Influence of the heavenly 
bodies J’V 
Yes. 

Else how could the Trees so regularly, as 
if by God’s express Command, bud, * blos- 
som, bring forth fruit, and ripen it : then 
let it drop, and shed their leaves, and lie 
contracted within themselves in Quiet and 
Repose ; all when He speaks the Word ? 
Whence, again, are there seen, on the In- 


* There is a Beauty in the Original, arising from the dif- 
ferent Terminations in the Verbs, which cannot be preserved in 
our Language. 
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crease and Decrease of the Moon, and the 
Approach and Departure of the Sun, so great 
Vicissitudes and Changes, to the direct con- 
trary, in earthly Things ? Have then the very 
Leaves, and our own Bodies, this connection 
and sympathy with the W hole : and have 
not our Souls much more ? fBut our Souls 
are thus connected and intimately joined 
to God, as being indeed Members and dis- 
tinct Portions, of his Essence : and must not 
he be sensible of every movement of them, as 
belonging, and connatural to himseJf^Can 
even you think of the divine Administration, 
and every other divine subject, and together 
with these of human Affairs also ? Can you 
at once receive impressions on your Senses 
and your Understanding, from a thousand 
Objects ? At once assent to some things, deny 
or suspend your judgment concerning others, 
and preserve in your Mind Impressions from 
so many and various objects, and whenever 
you are moved by (the traces of) them, hit 
on Ideas similar to those which first im- 
pressed you ? Can you retain a Variety of 
Arts, and the Memorials of ten thousand 
Things ? And is not God capable of survey- 
ing all Things, and being present with all, 
and receiving a certain Communication from 

all? 
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all ? Is the Sun capable of illuminating so 
great a Portion of the Universe, and of leav- 
ing only that small part of it unilluminated, 
which is covered by the Shadow of the 
Earth : and cannot He who made and re- 
volves the Sun, a small part of himself, if 
compared with the Whole ; cannot He per- 
ceive all things? 

§. 2. “ But I cannot (say you) attend to 

all things at once.” Why, doth any one 
tell you, that you have equal Power with 
Jupiter ? No : but nevertheless he has as- 
signed to each Man a Director, his own 
good Genius, and committed him to his Guar- 
dianship : a Director, whose vigilance no 
Slumbers interrupt, and whom no false Rea- 
sonings can deceive. For, to what better 
and more carefidGuardian could he have 
committed us ? pothat when you have shut 
your Doors, anadarkened your Room, re- 
member, never to say that you are alone; 
for you are not : but God is within, and 
your Genius is within : and what need have—*, 
they of Light, to see what you are doing i J 
To * this God you likewise ought to swear 

• Perhaps the Ksu in this Line may have been misplaced ; 
and it should be read rttrio Kai rut &em e$ei vjjms ; and then the 

Translation will be To this [Genius] and to God you 

ought to swear, &c. 

such 
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such an oath as the Soldiers do to Caesar. For 
do they, in order to receive their pay, swear 
to prefer before all things, the safety of 
Caesar : and will not you swear, who have 
received so many and so great Favours : or, 
if you have sworn, will you not stand to it? 
And what must you swear? Never to"' 
disobey, nor accuse, nor murmur at any 
of the things appointed by him : nor unwil- 
lingly to do or suffer any thing necessary. I 
Is this oath like the former ? In the first, per- , 
sons swear not to honour any other beyond 
Caesar; in the last, beyond all, to honour 
themselves. 


CHAP. XV. 

What it is that Philosophy promises. 

§. i.When one consulted him, How he 
might persuade his Brother to forbear treat- 
ing him ill : Philosophy, answered Epictetus, 
. doth not promise to procure any thing exter- 
nal to Man ; otherwise ir would admit some- 
thing beyond its proper Subject-matter. For 

the 
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the Subject-matter of a^arpenter is Wood ; 
of a Statuary, Brass : ind so, of the Art of 
Living, the Subject-mwrfer is each person’s 
own Lif t7\ 

What, *tnen, is my Brother’s ? 

That, again belongs to his own Art (of 
Living;) but to your’s is external: like an 
Estate, like Health, like Reputation. Now 
Philosophy promises none of these. In every 
circumstance I will preserve the governing 
part conformable to Nature. Whose go- 
verning part ? His in whom I exist. 

But how, then, is it to be brought about 
that myj Brother is to lay aside his Anger 
against me ? 

Bring him to me, and I will tell him ; but 
I have nothing to say to you about his 
Anger. 

§. 2. Well ; but I still farther ask. How 
am I to keep myself in a State of Mind 
conformable to Nature, though he should 
not be reconciled to me ? 

No great Thing is brought to Perfection 
suddenly ; when not so much as a Bunch of 
Grapes or a Fig is. If you tell me, that you 
would at this Minute have a Fig, I will 
answer you, that there must be Time. Let 
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it first * blossom, then bear Fruit, then ripen. 
Is then the Fruit of a Fig-tree not brought 
to Perfection suddenly, and in one Hour ; 
and would you possess the Fruit of the hu- 
man Mind in so short a Time, and without 
Trouble ? I tell you, expect ho such thing. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Providence. 


§. l.JtSE not surprised, if other Animals 
have all things necessary to the Body ready 
provided for them, not only Meat and Drink 
but Lodging : that they want neither Shoes, 
nor Bedding, nor Clothes : while we stand 
in need of all these. For they not being 
made for themselves, but for Service, it was 
not fit that they should be formed so as to 
need the Help of others. For, consider 

• The Philosopher had forgot that Fig-trees do not blos- 
som : and is less excusable than the English Translators of the 
Bible, Hab. iii. 17. to whom Fig-trees were not so familiar* 
But the Hebrew Word used there signifies rather in general to 
shoot out, thrive, than in particular to flower. The LXX 
have Ka^iro^ptfCei ; reading, perhaps, mDH for fPlD/l. This 
Note was given to the Translator by a Friend. 


what 
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what it would be for us to take care, not only 
for ourselves, but for Sheep and Asses too : 
how they should be clothed, how shod, and 
how they should eat and drink. But as 
Soldiers are ready for their Commander, shod, 
clothed, and armed (for it would be a 
grievous thing for a Colonel to be obliged to 
go through his regiment to put on their 
Shoes and Clothes) -ASb Nature likewise has 
formed the Animals made for service, ready 
provided, aynd standing in need of no fur- '• 
ther car^jThus one little Boy, with only 
a Crook, drives a Flock. 

§. 2. But now we, instead of being 
thankful for this, complain of God, that 
there is not the same kind of Care taken of 
us likewise. And yet, good Heaven ! any 
One thing in the Creation is sufficient to de- 
monstrate a Providence, to a modest and 
grateful Mind. Not to instance at present 
in great things : but only in the very pro- 
duction of Milk from Grass, Cheese from 
Milk, and Wool from Skins : who formed 
and contrived these things? No one, say 
■you. O surprising Stupidity, and want of 
shame ! But come ; let us omit the Works 
of Nature. Let us contemplate what she 
hath done, as it were, by-the-bye. What 

is 
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is more useless than the Hairs which grow 
on the Chin ? And yet bath she not made 
use even of these, in the most becoming 
manner possible ? Hath she not by these • 
distinguished the Sexes ? Doth not Nature in 
each of us call out, even at a distance, I am 
a Man ; approach and address me as such ; 
inquire no farther ; see the Characteristic. 
On the other hand, with regard to Women, 
as she hath mixed something softer in their 
voice, so she hath deprived them of a Beard. 
But no : to be sure, the Animal should have 
been left undistinguished, and each of us 
obliged to proclaim, I am a Man! But 
why is not this Characteristic beautiful and 
becoming, and venerable ? How much more 
beautiful than the Comb of Cocks ; how 
much more noble than the Mane of Lions ! 
Therefore, we ought to have preserved the 
divine Characteristics : we ought not to have 
rejected them : nor confounded, as much 
as in us lay, the distinct Sexes. 

§. 3. Are these the only works of Pro- 
vidence, with regard to us *. 

And what words can proportionably express 
our Applauses and Praise ? For, if we had 


* Something here seems to be lost. 


any 
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any Understanding, ought we not both, in 
public and in private, incessantly to sing 
Hymns, and speak well of the Deity, and 
rehearse his benefits ? * Ought we not, whe- 
ther we are digging, or ploughing, or eat- 
ing, to sing the Hymn [due] to God ? Great 
is God, who has supplied us with these In- 
struments to till the ground : Great is God, 
who has given us Hands, a Power'of Swal- 
lowing, a Stomach : who has given us to 
grow insensibly, to breathe in sleep. 
[Even] these things we ought upon every 
occasion to celebrate; but to make it the 
subject of the greatest and most divine Hymn, 
that he has given us the Faculty of appre- 
hending them, and using them in a proper 
way. Well then : because the most of 
you are blind and insensible, was it not ne- 
cessary, that there should be some one to 
fill this station, and gyre out, for all Men, 
the Hymn to God ? /For what else can I, a 
lame old Man, do, butsing Hymns to God ? . 
If I was a Nightingale, I would act the part 
of a Nightingale : if a Swan f, the part of a 
Swan. But, since I am a reasonable crea- 

* See Clem. Alex. Strom. 7. P. 517. 

t The Ancients imagined Swans could sing very melo- 
diously. 

ture. 
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lure, it is my Duty to praise God. This is 
my Business. I do it. Nor will I ever de- 
sert this post, as long as it is vouchsafed 
me : and i exhort you to join in the same 
Song *. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Thaj the Art of Reasoning is necessary . 

§. 1/ Since it is Reason which sets in Or- 
der and finishes all other things, it ought 
not itself to be left in Disorder, But by what 
shall it be set in Order ? ■ 

Evidently, either by itself, or by something 
else. 

Well : either that too is Reason, or there 
is something else superior to Reason (which 
is impossible): and, if it be Reason, what, 
again, shall set that in order ? For, if Reason 
can set itself in Order in one case, .it can in 
another : and, if we will still require any 
thing further, it will be infinite, and with- 
out end. 


• Beautiful and affecting Examples of such Praise and 
Exhortation, see in Psal. xxxiv. civ. cxlv. and other Parts of 
the sacred Writings. 


But, 
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But, the more urgent Necessity is to 
cure [our Opinions, Passions], and the like*. 
Would you hear about these, therefore ? 
Well : hear. But then, if you should say 
to me, “ I cannot tell whether your Argu- 
ments are true or false and if I should 
happen to express myself doubtfully, and 
you should say, “ Distinguish [which Sense 
you mean],” I will bear with you no longer ; 
but will retort your own words upon you 5 
the more urgent Necessity is, &c. There- 
fore, I suppose, the Art of Reasoning is 
first settled : just as, before the Measuring 
of Cord, we settle the Measure. For, un- 
less we first determine what a Bushel, and 
what a Balance, is, how shall we be able to 
measure or weigh ? Thus, in the present 
case : unless we have first learnt, and ac- 
curately examined, that which is the Cri- 
terion of other things, and by which other 
things are learnt, how shall we be able 
accurately to learn any thing else ? And how 
is it possible ? Well : a Bushel, however, is 
only Wood, a thing of no value [in itself] : 
but it measures Com. And Logic [you say] 
is of no value in itself. That we will con- 

• The Sense here is supplied from a Conjecture of Wo U 

filis. 

sider 
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aider hereafter. Let us, for the present, 
then, make the concession. It is enough 
that it distinguishes and examines, and, as 
one may say, measures and weighs all other 
things. Who says this ? Is it only Chry* 
sippus, and Zeno, and Cleanthes ? And 
doth not Antisthenes say it ? And who is it, 
then, who lias written, That the beginning 
of a right education is the examination of 
words ? Doth not Socrates say it ? Of 
whom, then, doth Xenophon write. That he 
began by the examination of words ; what 
each signified *. 

§.2. Is this, then, the great and admi- 
rable thing, to understand or interpret Chry- 
sippus ? 


Who says that it is ? {But what, then, is the 
admirable thing ? 

To understand the Will of Nature/y 
Well then : do you apprehend it o£y our- 
self? In that case, what need have you for 
any one else ? For, if it be true, that men 
never err but involuntarily ; and you have 
learnt the Truth, you must necessarily act 
right. 


# So the Stoics wcte remarkably exact in tracing the Ety- 
mology of Words; a Study, certainly, of very great. Use; 
but, by too great Subtlety and Refinement, they were often 
led by it into much Trifling and Absurdity* 

VOL. I. G But, 
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But, indeed, I do not apprehend the Will 
of Nature. 

Who, then, shall interpret that P 

They say, Chrysippus *. I go and in* 
quire what this Interpreter of Nature says. 
I begin not to understand his meaning. I 
seek one to interpret that. Here explain 
how this is expressed, and as if it were put 
into Latin. How, then, doth a superci- 
lious self-opinion belong to the Interpre- 
ter ! 

Indeed, it doth not justly belong to Chry- 
sippus himself, if he only interprets the Will 
of Nature, and doth not follow it : and 
much less to his interpreter. For we have 
no need of Chrysippus, on his own account ; 
but that, by his means, we may apprehend 
theWill of Nature: nor do we need a Diviner 
on his own account ; but that, by his assist- 
ance, we hope to understand future Events, 
and what is signified by the gods : nor the 
Entrails of the Victims, on their own ac- 
count ; but, on the account of what is sig- 
nified by them : neither is it the Raven, or 
the Crow, that we admire ; but the God, 
tyho delivers his Significations by their 
Means. I come, therefore, to the Diviner 


* See the Enchiridion, cb. xlix. 


and 
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ttnd Interpreter of these Things ; and say, 
“ Inspect the Entrails for me : what is sig- 
nified to me ?” Having taken, and laid them 
open, he thus interprets them. You have a 
Choice, Man, incapable of being restrained 
or compelled. This is written here in the 
Entrails. I will show you this first, in the 
Faculty of Assent. Can any one restrain 
you from assenting to Truth ? — “ No one.” — 
Can any one compel you to admit a False- 
hood ? — “No one.” — You see, then, that 
you have in this topic, a Choice incapable of 
being restrained, or compelled, or hindered. 
Well : is it any otherwise with regard to 
Pursuit and Desire ? What can conquer 
one Pursuit ? — “ Another Pursuit.” What, 
Desire and Aversion ? “ Another Desire and 
another Aversion.” If you set Death before 
me (say you) you compel me. No : not 
what is set before you doth it : but your 
Principle, that it is better to do such or 
such a thing, than to die. Here, again, 
you see it is your own Principle which 
compels you : that is, Choice compels 
Choice. For, if God had constituted that 
portion which he hath separated from his 
own essence, and given to us, capable of 
being restrained or compelled, either by 
G 2 himself. 
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himself, or by any other, he would not 
have been God ; nor have taken care of us, 
in a due manner. 

§. 3. These things, says the Diviner, I 
find in the victims. These things are sig- 
nified to you. If you please, you are free. 
If you please, you will have no one to com- 
plain of; no one , to accuse. All will be 
equally according to your own Mind, and 
to the Mind of God. 

§. 4. For the sake of this Oracle, I go 
to the Diviher and the Philosopher : admir- 
ing not him merely on the account of his 
Interpretation, but the things which he in-* 
terprets. 


Chap, xviil 

That we are not to be angry with ill* 
Errors of others. 


§.i.*If what the Philosophers say be true. 
That all Mens’ actions proceed from one 

source 

* Hie most ignorant Persons often practise what they know 
to be e\il : and they, who voluntarily suffer* as many do, 
their Inclinations to blind their Judgment, are not justified 

by 
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source: that, as they assent, from a Per- 
suasion that a thing is so, and dissent, from 
a Persuasion that it is not ; and suspend 
‘their judgment, from a Persuasion that it is 
uncertain ; so, likewise, they exert their 
pursuits, from a Persuasion that such a thing 
is for their Advantage : and it is impossible 
to esteem one thing advantageous, and de- 
sire another ; to esteem one thing a Duty, 
and pursue another : why, after all, should 
we be angry at the multitude ? 

They are Thieves and Pilferers. 

What do you mean by Thieves and Pil- 
ferers ? They are in an error concerning 
Good and EvH. Ought you, then, to be an- 
gry, or to pity them ? /Do but show them 
their Error, and you wilt-see, that they will 
amend their faults : but, if they do not see 
it, the Principles they form, are to them 
their supreme RuleT\ 

What, then, "ought not this Thief and this 
Adulterer to be destroyed ? 

by following it. The Doctrine of Epictetus therefore, here, 
and elsewhere, on this Head, contradicts the Voice of Reason 
and Conscience : nor is it less pernicious, than ill-grounded. 

It destroys all Guilt and Merit, all Punishment and Reward, 
all Blame of ourselves or others, all Sense of Misbehaviour 
towards our Fellow-creatures, or our Creator. No wonder 
that such Philosophers did not teach Repentance towards God. 
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By no means [ask that] : hut say rather *, 
“ Ought uot he to be destroyed, who errs 
and is deceived in things of the greatest im- 
portance ; blinded uqt in the Sight that * 
distinguishes White from Black* but in the 
Judgment, that distinguishes Good from 
Evil By stating your question thus, you 
see how inhuman it is ; and just as if you 
would say, . u Ought not this blmjk or that 
deaf man, to be destroyed ?” ffor, if the 
greatest Hurt be a deprivation of the most 
valuable things, and the most valuable thing 
to every one is a right Judgment in chusing ; 
when any one is depriifa«Lof this, why, afr 
ter all, are you angry ? ^J|ou ought not to 
be affected, Man, ctfflfrary to Nature, by 
the ills of another. Pity t him rather. Do 
not be angry ; nor say, as many do. 
What ! shall these execrable and odious 
wretches dare to act thus ? Whence have 
you so suddenly learnt Wisdom i Because 
we admire those Things ^hich such people 

♦ Several Words are wanting in different Places of some of 
the following Lines of the Greek ; which are conjecturnlly sup- 
plied in the Translation from Mr. Upton's Version. 

f Sec Gal. vi. i. and many other Parts of the New Testa- 
ment,, in which all the Humanity and Tenderness prescribed 
by the Stoics arc enjoined ; and the dnng;erous Notions, on 
>yhich they found them, are avoided. 

take 
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take from us. (Dp* not admire your Clothes, 
and you will not be angry with the Thief. 

Do not admire the Beauty of your Wife, and^ | 
you will not be angry with an Adulterer-Ji 
Know, that a Thief and an Adulterer have 


no place in the things that are properly your 
own : but in those that belong toothers ; 
and which are not in your power./ If you 
give up these things, and look upon them 
as nothing, with whom will you any longer 
be angry ? put, while you admire them, be 
angry wftfr yourself, rather than with others. 
Consider only : you have a fine Suit of 
Clothes ; your Neighbour has not. You 
have a Casement ; you want to air them. 
He knows not in what the Good of Man 
consists ; but imagines it is in a fine Suit of 
Clothes : the very Thing which you imagine 
too. Must not he, then, of course, come 
and take them away ? When you show a 
Cake to greedy people, and are devouring 
it all yourself ; would not you have them 
snatch it from you ? Do not provoke them. 
Do not have a Casement. Do not air your 
Clothes. I, too,* the other day, had an 
Iron Lamp burning before my household 
Deities. Hearing a noise at the window, 
I ran. I found my Lamp was stolen. I con- 
sidered, 
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sidered, that he who took it away, did nothing 
unaccountable. What then ? To-morrow, 
jay s I, you shall find an Earthen one : for a 
|T\fan loses only what he hath. I have lost 
jny Coat. Aye : because ygu had a Coat. I 
have a pain in my Head. /Why, can you 
have a pain in your Horns’ 1 ' ? Why, then, 
are ypu out of humour ? For Loss and Paip 
pan be pnly of such Things as are pos- 
sessed. 

§, 2. But the Tyrant will chain — What ? 
ALeg. — He will take away — What? AHead. 
— What is there, then, that he can neither 
chain, nor takeaway ? The Will, and ChqicQ. 
r--Hence the adyice of the Ancients — Knoip 
I^~thysel f1 r ~'y ^ 

What ought to be done, then ? 

Exercise yourself, for Heaven’s sake, 
jn little Things; and thence proceed to 
greater. “ I have a pain in my Head.” — 
Do not cry, alas ! “ J have a pain in my Ear.” 
Do not cry, alas J I do pot pay, you may 
pot groan ; but do not groan inwardly : or, 
if your Servanjt is a long while in bringing 
you something to bind your Head, do not 
bawl, and distort yourself : aqd say, “ Every 

•This alludes to a famous Quibble among the Stoics. What 
you have not fast, you have : but you have not lout a Patf o/* 
Horns ; therefore you have a Pair of Horns, Upton. 
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body hates me.” For, who would not hate 
such a one ? 

§.3. Relying for the future on these 
principles, walk upright, and free; not 
trusting to Bulk of Body, like a Wrestler : 
for one should not be unconquerable in the 
Sense that an Ass is. 1 f 

Who then is unconquerable ^ He whom 
nothjmr. independent on Choice, discon- 
certs. /Then I run over every circumstance, 
and consider [such a one in each. As they 
say] of an athletic champion. He has been 
victorious in the first Encounter : What will 
he do in the Second ? What, if the Heat 
should be excessive ? What, if he were to 
appear at Olympia ? So I say in this case. 
What, if you throw Money in his way ? He 
will despise it. What, if a Girl ? What, if 
in the dark ? What, if he be tried by popu- 
lar Fame, Calumny, Praise, Death ? He is 
able to overcome them all. What, then, 
if he be placed in the Heat, or in the Rain*? 

What, 

• Mr. Upton observes, That Epictetus here applies to the 
.wise Man, what he had just been saying of the athletic Cham, 
pion : and he proposes a Change in one Word ; by which, in- 
stead of the Heat, or the Rain, the Translation will be, in a 
fever, or in Drink. For the Stoics held their wise Man to 
be a perfect Master of himself in all these Circumstances, 

The 
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What, if he be hypochondriac, or asleep ! 
[Just the same.] This is my unconquerable 
athletic champion. 


CHAP. XIX. 

Of the Behaviour to he observed towards 

Tyrants. 


§. 1. When a person is possessed of some 
either real or imaginary Superiority, unless 
he hath been well instructed, he will neces- 
sarily be puffed up with it. A Tyrant, for 
instance, says ; “ I am supreme over all.” — 
And what can you do for Me ? Can you 
exempt my Desires from Disappointment ? 
How should you ? For do you never incur 
ypur own Aversions ? Are your own Pur? 


The Passages which Mr. Upton produces from L. ii. c. 17. 
towards the End, and L. iii. c. 2. towards the Beginning, 
makes the Conjecture of oivwu,sv9$ for vsafvo; as probable as it is 
ingenious. But yet the ri oyv av one would imagine to 

have crept in by a Repetition of the Transcriber, -from the 
Description, a few Lines before ; as it is scarcely probable, 
that the same Word should be used by Epictetus in two diffe- 
rent Senses, at so sm^ll a Distance, in the same Discourse. 

suits 
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suits infallible ? Whence should You come 
by that privilege ? Pray, on Ship board, 
do you trust to yourself, or to the Pilot ? 
In a Chariot, to whom but to the Driver ? 
And to whom in all other Arts ? Just the 
same. In what, then, doth your power 
consist ? — “ All Men pay Regard to me.” 

So do I to my Desk. I wash it, and wipe 
it ; and drive a nail, for the service of my 
oil flask. — “ What, then, are thea; things 
to be valued beyond Me ?" — No :fout they 
are of some use to me, and therefore I pay 
Regard to them. Why, do not I pay Regard 
to an Ass ? Do $*riot wash his feet ? Do not I 
clean him ? Do not you know, that every 
one pays Regard to himself ; and to you, 
just as he doth to an Ass ? For who pays Re- 
gard to you as a Man ? Show that- Who 
would wish to be like you f Whp would 
desire to imitate you, as he would Socrates ? 
— “ But I can take off your Head ?” — You 
say right. I had forgot, that one is to pay 
Regard to you as to a Fever, or the Cholic ; 
and that there should be an Altar erected to 
you, as there is to the Goddess Fever at 
ftome. 

§. 2. What is it, then, that disturbs 
pnd strikes Terror into the multitude ? The 
2 Tyrant, 
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Tyrant, and his Guards ? By no means. 
What is by Nature free, cannot be dis- 
turbed, or restrained, by any thing but 
itself. But its own Principles disturb it. 
fflus, when the Tyrant says to any one ; 
“ I will chain your Leg he who values 
his Leg, cries out for pity: while he, 
who sets the value on his own Will and 
Choice, says ; " Jfyou imagine it for your 
interest, chain it.”— 1“ What ! do not you 
care ?” — No : I dtffiot care. — <c I will show 
you ttajj am Master” — You? How should 
you ?/ Jupiter has set me free. What! do 
you tHTnk he would suffer his own Son to 
be enslaved PJTou are Master of my Carcase. 
Take it. — "so that, w'hen you come into 
my presence, you pay no Regard to me ?”■ — . 
No : but to myself : or, if you will have me 
say, to you also : I tell you ; the same to 
you as to a Pipkin. This is not selfish va- 
nity : for every Animal is so constituted, as 
to do every thing for its own sake. Even 
the Sun doth all for his own sake : nay j 
and to name no more, even Jupiter himself. 
But when he would be stiled the Dispenser 
of Rain and Plenty, and the Father of gods 
and Men, you see that be cannot attain these 
Offices and Titles, unless he contributes to 

th$ 
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the common utility. ^pd he hath univer- 
sally so constituted the nature of every 
reasonable creature, that no one can attain 
any of its own proper advantages, without 
contributing something to the use of Society!) 
And thus it becomes not unsociable to tRr 
every thing for one’s own sake. For, do you 
expect, that a Man should desert himself, 
and his own interest ? How, then, can all 
Beings have one and the same original In- 
stinct, Attachment to themselves ? What 
follows then ? That where those absurd 
Principles, concerning things independent 
on Choice, as if they were either good 
or evil, are at"- the bottom, there must ne- 
cessarily be a Regard paid to Tyrants : and 
I wish it were to Tyrants only, and not to 
the very Officers of their Bed-chamber too* 
And how wise doth a Man grow on a sud- 
den, when Caesar/has made him Clerk of 
the Close-stool ? How immediately we say, 

“ Pelicio talked very sensibly td me !” I wish, 
he were turned out of the Bed-chamber, 
that he might once more appear to you th^ 
fool he is. 

§. 3. Epaphroditus had [a Slavey that 
Was] a Shoemaker ; whom, because he was 
good for nothing*, he sold. This veiy fel- 
5 low 
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low being, by some strange luck, bought 
by a Courtier, became Shoemaker to Caesar* 
Then you might have seen how Epaplirodi- 
tus honoured him. ** How doth good Fe- 
licio do, pray And, if any of us asked, 
what the great Man himself was about, it 
was answered ; “ He is consulting about 
affairs with Felicio.” Did not he sell him, 
as good for nothing ? Who, then, hath all 
on a sudden, made a wise Man of him ? 
This it is to honour any thing, besides what 
depends on Choice. 

§. 4 . Is any one exalted to the Office of 
Tribune ? All that meet him congratulate 
him. One kisses his Eyes, another his 
Neck, and the Slaves his Hands. He goes 
to his House ; finds it illuminated. He as* 
cends the Capitol. Offers a Sacrifice. Now, 
who ever offered a Sacrifice for having good 
Desires ? For exerting Pursuits conformable 
to Nature ? For we thank the gods for that 
wherein we place our Good . 

§. 5 . A person was talking with me To- 
day about the Priesthood * of Augustus. I 
say to him, Let the Thing alone, Friend ; 

# When Temples began to be erected to the Emperors, as 
to gods, the Office of Priest was purchased by vile Flatterers, 
at a very great Expense. Upton from Casauuox. 

you, 
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you will be at great expense for nothing. 

But my name, says he, will be written 
in the Annals.” Will you stand by, then, 
and tell those who read them ; “ I am the 
Person whose Name is written there P" 
But, if you could tell every one so now, 
what will you do when you are dead ?— 
“ My name will remain.” — Write it upon 
a stone, and it will remain just as well. 
But, pray, what Remembrance will there 
be of you out of Nicopolis ? — “ But I shall 
wear a crown * of Gold.” — If your heart is 
quite set upon a Crown, take and put on one 
of Roses ; for it will make the prettier ap- 
pearance. 


CHAP. XX. 

In what manner Reason contemplates 

itself. 

Every Art, and every Faculty, contem- 
plates some Things as its principal objects. 

• 'Which was the Ornament of the Priests, while they were 
offering Sacrifice. Nicopolis was built by Augustus, in Me- 
mory of the Victory at Actium. 


Whenever 
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Whenever, therefore, it is of the sameNaturc 
with the objects of its contemplations, it ne- 
cessarily contemplates itself too. But, where 
it is of a different nature, it cannot contem- 
plate itself. The Art of Shoemaking, for 
instance, is exercised upon Leather ; but is 
itself intirely distinct from the Materials it 
works upon : therefore it doth not contem- 
plate itself. Again : Grammar is exercised 
on articulate Speech. Is the Art of Gram- 
mar itself, then, articulate Speech ? 

By no means. 

•^Therefore it cannot contemplate itself* 
/To what purpose, then, is Reason appointed 
Lhy Nature ? 

To a proper Use of the Appearances of 

Thing^ 

And what is Reason ? 

A Composition of certain Appearances 
to the Mind : and, thus, by its Nature, it 
becomes contemplative of itself too. Again: 
what Subjects of Contemplation belong to 
Prudence ? 

Good, and Evil, and Indifferent. 

What, then, is Prudence itself ? 

Good. 

What Imprudence ? 

Evil. 
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You see, then, that it necessarily contem- 
plates both itself and its contrary. IrFhere- 
fore, the first and greatest work of afekiloso- 
pher is, to try and distinguish the Appear- 
ances; and to admit none untried^ Even 
in Money, where our interest seems to be 
concerned, you see what an Art we have 
invented ; and how many ways an Assayer 
uses to try its value. By the Sight; the 
Touch ; the Smell ; and, lastly, the Hearing. 
JHe throws the piece down, and attends to 
the Jingle ; and is not contented with its 
Jingling only once ; but, by frequent atten- 
tion to it, becomes quite musical. In the same 
manner, whenever we think it of conse- 
quence, whether we are deceived or not, 
we use the utmost attention to distinguish 
those things, which may possibly deceive 
us. But, yawning and slumbering over the 
poor miserable ruling Faculty, we admit 
every Appearance that offers. For here the 
mischief does not strike us. When you 
would know, then, how very languidly you 
are affected by Good and Evil, and how ve- 
hemently by things indifferent ; consider 
how you are 1 affected with regard to being 
blinded ; and how with regard to being de- 
ceived ; and you will find, that you are far 
vol. i, u from 
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from being moved, as you ought, in rela- 
tion to Good and Evil. 

But much previous Qualification, and 
fnuch Labour, and Learning, are wanted. 

What, then ? Do you expect the greatest 
of Arts is to be acquired by slight Endea- 
vours ? And yet the principal Doctrine of 
the Philosophers, of itself, is short. If you 
have a mind to know it, read Zeno, and 
you will see *. For what Prolixity is there 

in 


• Zeno, the Founder of the Stoic Sect, was born at Cit- 
tium, a Sea-port Town, in the Island of Cyprus. lie was 
originally a Merchant ; and very rich. On a voyage from 
lyre, where lie had been trading in Purple, he was ship- 
wrecked, near the Piraeum. During his stay at Athens, he 
happened to meet, in a Bookseller’s Shop, with the Second Book 
of Xenophon’s Memoirs ; with which he was extremely de- 
lighted; and asked the Bookseller, where such kind of Persons, 
as the Author mentioned, were to be found. The Bookseller 
answered, pointing to Crates, the Cynic, who was luckily 
passing by ; Follow him : which Zeno did, and became his 
Disciple. But his Disposition was too modest to approve o£ 
the Cynic Indecency : and, forsaking Crates, he applied him- 
self to the Academics ; whom he attended for ten Years, and 
then formed a School of his own. There was a constant Se- 
verity, or, perhaps, Austerity, in his manners, his Dress, and 
his Discourse ; except at an Entertainment, when he used to 
appear with Chearfulness and Ease. 1 1 is morals were irre- 
proachable : and he was presented by the Athenians with a 
golden Crown ; because his Life was a public Example of Vir- 
tue, by its Conformity with his Words and Doctrines, Ha 

lived 
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in saying, Our End is to follow the gods ? 
And The Essence of Good consists in the 
proper use of the Appearances of things. 
Indeed, if you say, What, then, is God? 
What is an Appearance ? What is parti- 
cular, what universal Nature ? Here the 
affair becomes prolix. And so, if Epicurus 
should come and say, that Good must be 
placed in Body ; here, too, it will be pro- 
lix : and it will be necessary to hear, what 
is the principal, an ji su bstantial, and essen- 
tial Part in us. ILl.is unlikely, that the 
Good of a Snail should be placed in the 
shell : and, is it likely, that the Good of a 
Man should TJ You yourself, Epicurus, have 
something superior to this. What is that in 
you, which deliberates, which examines, 
which forms the Judgment, concerning the 
Body itself, that it is the principal Part ? 
And why do you light your Lamp, and la- 
bour for us, and write so many Books ? 
That we may not be ignorant of the Truth ? 
What are We ? What are we to You ? 
Thus the Doctrine becomes prolix. 


lived Ninety-eight Years, and then strangled himself ; be* 
cause, in going out of his School, he happened to fall down 
and break his Finger. Diog. Laert. in Zeno. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Of the Desire of Admiration . 

I When a Person maintains his proper Sta- 
xtbn onLife, he doth not gape after Exter- 
nals^JV'hat would you have, Man ? 

<r Tam contented, if my Desires and 
Aversions are conformable to Nature : if I 
manage my Powers of Pursuit and Avoid- 
ance, my Purposes, and Intentions and As- 
sent, in the Manner I was formed to do.” 

Why, then, do you walk as if you had 
swallowed a Spit ? 

<s I could wish moreover to have all who 
meet me, admire me, and all who follow 
me, cry out. What a great Philosopher !” 

Who are those, by whom you would be 
admired? Are they not the very People, 
who, you used to say, were mad 7 What, 
then, would you be admired by Madmen ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Of Pre-conceptions. 

§. i.Pre -CONCEPTIONS * are common 
to all Men r'arfd one Pre conception dofh 
noC contradict another. For, who of us 
doth not lay it down as a maxim, {That Good 
is advantageous and eligible, and at all 
events, to be pursued and followed: that 
Justice is fair and becoming ? Whence, then, 
arises the dispute ? — In adapting these Pre- 
conceptions to particular Cases. As, when 
one cries ; “ Such a person hath acted well : 
he is a gallant Man and another ; “ No ; 
he hath acted like a fool.” Hence arises 
the dispute among men. This is the dispute 
between Jews, and Syrians, and Egyptians, 
and Romans : not whether sanctity be pre- 
ferable to all things, and in every instance 
to be pursued ; but whether the eating 
Swine’s flesh be consistent with sanctity, or 
Hot. This, too, you will find to have been 
the dispute bee ween Achilles and Agamem- 


•^See Introduction. §. 10. 


non. 
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non. For, call them forth. What say you, 
Agamemnon ? - Ought not that to be done, 
which is fit and right f — Yes, surely. — 
Achilles, what say you ? Is it not agreeable 
to you, that what is right should be done ? — 
Yes : beyond every other thing. Adapt 
your Pre-conceptions, then. Here begins 
the dispute. One says ; “ It is not fit, that 
I should restore Chryseis to her Father.’* 
The other says ; “ Yes; but it is.” One, or 
the other of them, certainly makes a wrong 
adaptation of the Pre-conception of fitness . 
Again : one says ; “ If it be fit, that I should 
give up Chryseis; it is fit, too, that I should 
take some one of your prizes.” The other : 
“ What, that you should take my Mistress ?” 
“ Aye: your’s.” “What, mine only? Must 
I only, then, lose my Prize ?” 

§. 2. / What, then, is it to be properly 
educated ? To learn how to adapt natural 
Pre-conceptions to particular Cases, confor- 
mably to Nature : and, for the future, to 
distinguish, that some things are in our 
Power; others not.^1 In our own Power 
are Choice, and alPActions dependent on 
Choice : not in our Power, the Body, the 
parts of the Body, Property, Parents, Bro- 
thers, Children, Country ; and, in short, 
all with whom we are engaged in Society. 

Where, 
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Inhere, then, shall we place Good? To 
what kind of things shall we adapt the Pre- 
conception of it? To that in our own 
Power?] 

§. 3 . So, then ! is not Health, and 
Strength, and Life, good ? And are not 
Children, nor Parents, nor Country ? Who 
will have Patience with you ? 

Let us transfer it, then, to the other sort 
of things. Can he who suffers Harm, and 
is disappointed of good things, be happy ? 

He cannot. 

And can he preserve a right behaviour 
with regard to Society ? How is it possible 
he should ? For I am naturally led to my 
own Interest. If, therefore, it is for my 
Interest, to have an Estate, it is for my In- 
terest likewise to take it away from my 
Neighbour. If it is for my Interest to have 
a Suit of Clothes ; it is for my Interest 
likewise to steal it wherever I find it*. 
Hence Wars, Seditions, Tyranny, unjust 
Invasions. How shall I, if this be the 
Case, be able, any longer, to preserve my 
Duty towards Jupiter? If I suffer Harm, 
and am disappointed, he takes no care of 

* Wars and Fightings arc ascribed to the same Causes, by 
St. Jamis, iv. i. 


me. 
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me. And, what is Jupiter to me, if he 
cannot help me : or, again ; what is he to 
me, if he chuses I should be in the Condi- 
tion I am ? Henceforward I begin to hate 
him. What, then, do we build Temples, 
do we raise Statues, to Jupiter, as to evil 
Demons, as to the goddess Fever ? How at 
this rate, is he the Preserver ; and how the 
Dispenser of Rain and Plenty ? If we place 
the Essence of Good any- where here, all 
this will follow. — What, then, shall we do ? 

§. 4 . This is the enquiry of him who 
philosophizes in reality, and labours to 
bring forth (Truth). “ Do* not I now 
see what is good, and what is evil?” 
Surely I am in my senses. Aye : but shall 
I place any-where Good on this other 
side ; in things dependent [only] on my 
own Choice ? Why, every one will laugh 
at me. Some grey-headed old Fellow will 
come, with his fingers covered with Gold 
Rings, and shake his Head, and say ; €t Hark 
ye. Child, it is fit you should learn Philo- 
sophy; but it is fit too, you should have 
Brains. This is nonsense. You learn Syl- 

• This seems intended to express the Perplexity of a Per- 
son convinced, that Good is not to be found in Externals; and 
afraid of popular Raillery, if he places it in such things only, 
as depend on our own Choice, 

logisms 
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logisms from Philosophers : but how you 
are to act, you know better than they.” 
“ Then, why do you chide me. Sir, if I do 
know.” What can I say to this Wretch ? 
If I make no answer, he will burst. I must 
e’en answer thus : “ Forgive me, as they do 
People in Love. I am not myself. I have 
lost my Senses.” 


CHAP. XXIII. 

J gainst Epicurus. 

§. i.Eyen Epicurus is sensible, that we 
are by Nature sociable : but having once 
placed our Good in the mere Shell, he can 
say nothing afterwards different from that. 
For, again, he strenuously maintains, that 
we ought not to admire, or receive, any 
thing separated from the Nature of Good. 
And he is in the right to maintain it. But 
how, then, came * any such suspicions [as 
your Doctrines imply, to arise], if we have 

* This Passage is obscure ; and variously read, and ex- 
plained by the Commentators. It is here translated conjec- 
turally. 

no 
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no natural Affection towards an Offspring ? 
Why do you, Epicurus, dissuade a wise 
Man from bringing up Children ? Why are 
you afraid, that, upon their account, he 
may fall into Uneasinesses ? Doth he fall into 
any for a Mouse, that feeds within his 
House ? What is it to him, if a little Mouse 
bewails itself there ? But Epicurus knew, 
that, if once a Child is born, it is no longer 
in our Power not to love and be solicitous 
for it. For the same reason, he says, a 
wise Man will not engage himself in public 
Business : for he knew very well, what 
such an engagement would oblige him to 
do : for what should restrain any ore from 
affairs, if we may behave among Men, as 
we would among a Swarm of Flies ? 

§.2. And doth He, who knows all this, 
dare to bid us not bring up Children ? Not: 
even a Sheep, or a Wolf, deserts its Off- 
spring ; and shall Man ? What would you 
have ? That we should be as silly as Sheep i 
Yet even these do not desert their Offspring. 
Or as savage as Wolves ? Neither do these 
desert them. Pray, who would mind you, 
if he saw his Child fallen upon the ground, 
and crying ? For my part, I am of opinion, 
that your Father and Mother, even if they 
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could have foreseen, that you would have 
been the Author of such Doctrines, would 
not, however, have thrown you away. 


C II A P. \ XXIV. 

How we are to struggle with Difficulties. 

§. il QtFFICULTIES are things that shew 
wharMen are. For the future, on any Dif- 
ficulty, remember. That Go d T like a .* Master 
.of Exercise . has engaged you with a rough 
Antagonist- 
For what End ? 

That you may he a Conqueror ^ like one 
in the Olympic Games : and it cannot be 
without Toil. No Man, in my opinion, 
has a more advantageous Difficulty on his 
hands than you have ; provided you will but 
use it, as an athletic Champion doth his 


* The Greek Word signifies, a Person who used to anoint 
the Body of the Combatants : and prepare them, by proper 
Exercises, for the Olympic Games. 


Antagonist. 
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Antagonist. We are now sending * a Spy 
to Rome : but no one ever sends a timorous 
Spy, who, when he only hears a Noise, or 
sees a Shadow, runs back, frighted out of 
his wits, and says; “ The Enemy is just at 
hand.” So now, if you should come and 
tell us ; “ Things are in a fearful way at 
Rome : Death is terrible ; Banishment, ter- 
rible ; Calumny, terrible ; Poverty, terrible : 
run, good People, the Enemy is at hand 
we will answer ; Get you gone, and 
prophesy for yourself ; our only Fault 
is, that we have sent such a Spy. Diogenes f 
was sent a Spy before you : but he told us 
other Tidings. |Ie says, That Death is no 
Evil ; for it is nothing base : that Defama- 

* Probably, according to Mr. Upton’s Conjecture, ye should 
be <te. We send you . • 

Wolfius imagines this Passage to allude to the Commotion* 
after the Death of Nero : when there were many Competitor* 
for the Empire ; and every one was eager to take the Part of 
him who appeared to have the greatest Probability of Suc- 
cess. 

t Diogenes, passing through the Camp of Philip, at tht 
Time that he was on his March against the Greeks, was taken, 
and brought before the King ; who, not knowing him, asked, 
if he was a Spy. Yes, certainly, Philip (answered the Phi- 
losopher), I am a Spy of your Inconsiderateness, and Folly, 
in risking your Kingdom and Person, without any Necessity, 
upon the Hazard of a single Hour. Upton. The story i* 
thus told by Plutarch j but is related something differently by 
other Authors. 


tion 
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tion is only the noise of Madmen^And 
what account did this Spy give us of Pain ? 
Of Pleasure ? Of Poverty ? He says, that, 
to be naked is better than a Purple Rohe : to 
sleep upon the bare Ground the softest Bed : 
and gives a Proof of all he says, by his own 
Courage, Tranquillity, and Freedom ; and, 
moreover, by a healthy and robust Body. 
There is no Enemy near, says he. All is 
profound Peace. — How so, Diogenes > Look 
upon me, says he. Am I hurt ? Am I 
wounded ? Have I run away from any one ? 
This is such a Spy as he ought to he. But 
you come, and tell us one thing after ano- 
ther. Go back again, and examine things 
more exactly, and without Fear. 

§. 2. What shall I do, then ? 

What do you do when you come out of a 
Ship ? Do you take away the Rudder, or the 
Oars, along with you ? What do you take, 
then? Your own, your Bottle, and your Bun- 
dle. So, in the present Case, if you will but 
remember what is vour own, you will no t 
claim what belongs t o others. Are you bid 
to put off your Consular Robe ? — Well : I 
am in my Equestrian. Put off that too.— 
I have only my Coat. — Put off that too. — 
Well: I am naked. — Still you raise my 
■4 Envy.— 
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Envy. — Then e’en take my whole Body. If 
I can throw off a paltry Body, am I any 
longer afraid of a Tyrant * ? 

§. 3. But such a one will not leave me 
his Heir. What, then, have I forgot, that 
none of these things is mine ? How, then, 
do we call them mine ? As a Bed, in an Inn. 
If the Landlord when he dies, leaves you 
the Beds ; well and good : but, if to ano- 
ther, they will be his ; and you will seek 
one elsewhere : and, consequently, if you 
do not find one, you will sleep upon the 
Ground : only sleep quiet, and snore sound- 
ly ; and remember, that Tragedies have no 
other subjects, but the Rich, and Kings, 
and Tyrants. No poor Man fills any other 
place in one, than as part of the Chorus : 
whereas Kings begin, indeed, with Pros- 
perity. “ Crown the Palace with festive 
Garlands f.” — But, then, about the third 
or fourth Act; “Alas, Citheron ! ffliy 
didst thou receive me!' 9 Where are thy 
Crowns, Wretch; where is thy Diadem? 
Cannot thy Guards help thee ? 

Whenever you approach any of these 
then, remember, that you meet a Tragic 

* The Translation follows Mr. Upton's Reading, 
t An Allusion to the Oedipus of Sophocles. 

Player; 
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Player ; or, rather, not an Actor, but 
Oedipus himself. — But such a one is happy. 
He walks with a numerous Train. Well : 
1 join myself with the Crowd, and I too walk 
with a numerous Train. 

§. 4 . But, remember the principal 
thing ; That the Door is open. Do not 
be more fearful than Children ; but, as they, 
when the play doth not please them, say ; 
“ I will play no longer r” so do you, in the 
same case, say ; “ I will play no longer 
and go : but, if you stay, do not complain. 


CHAP. XXV. 

On the same Subject. 

§. i. If these things are true ; and we are 
not stupid, or acting a Part, when we say, 
that the Good or III of Man consists in 
Choice, and that all besides is nothing to 
ns ; why are we still troubled ? Why do 
we still fear? What hath been ourConcem, 
is in no one’s Power : what is in the Power 

of 
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of others, we do not regard. What Em- 
barrassment have we left ? 

But direct me. 

Why should I direct you r £lath not Ju- 
piter directed you ? Hath he not given you 
what is your own , incapable of Restraint or 
Hindrance ; and what is not your own, 
liable to both? What Directions, then, 
what Orders, have you brought from him ? 
“ By all Methods keep what is your own : 
what belongs to others, do not covet. Ho- 
nesty, is your own: a Sense of virtuous 
Shame is your own. Who, then, can de- 
prive you of theseT~7Who can restrain you 
from making use “or them, but yourself? 
And how do you do it ? When you make 
that your Concern which is not your own, 
you lose what is.” Having such Precepts 
and Directions from Jupiter, what Sort do 
you still want from me ? Am I better than 
He ? More worthy of Credit ? If you observe 
these, what others do you need ? Or are not 
these Directions his ? Produce your natural , 
Pre-opnceptions : produce the Demonstra- 
tions of Philosophers : produce what you 
have often heard, and what you have said 
yourself ; what you have read, and what 
you have studied. 


How 
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How long is it right to observe these 
things and not break up the Game ? 

As long as it goes on agreeably. A King 
is chosen at the Saturnalian Festival (for it 
was agreed to play at that Game) : he or- 
ders ; “ Do you drink : you mix the wine : 
you sing : you go : you come.” I obey ; 
that the Game may not be broken up by 
my fault. — •“ Well : but I bid you think 
yourself to be unhappy.” I do not think 
so : and who shall compel me to think so ? 
Again : we agreed to play Agamemnon 
and Achilles. He who is appointed for 
Agamemnon, says to me ; “ Go to 

Achilles, and force away Briseis.” I go. 
“ Come.” I come. 

§. 2. We should converse in life as we 
do in hypothetical arguments. “ Suppose 
it to be Night.” — Well; suppose it. — Is it 
Day, then ? No : for I admitted the hypo- 
thesis, that it is Night. — “ Suppose, that 
you think it to be Night.” — Well : suppose 
it. — “ But think also, in reality, that it is 
Night.” — That doth not follow from the 
hypothesis. Thus, too, in the other 
case. Suppose you have ill luck. — Sup- 
pose it. — ■** Are you, then, unlucky ?”■ — 
Yes. — “ Have you some cross Demon. ”— 
Yes. — “ Well : but think too [in earnest], 

vol. i. i that 
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that you are unhappy.” — This doth not fol- 
low from the Hypothesis : and there is one 
who forbids me [to think so]. 

How long, then, are we to obey such 
Orders ? 

As long as it is worth while l that is, as 
long as I preserve what is becoming and 
fit. 

f. S. Further: some are peevish and 
fastidious ; and say, I cannot dine with such 
a Fellow, to be obliged to hear him all 
Day recounting, how he. fought inMysia.. 
** I told you, my Friend, how I gained the 
Eminence.” There I am besieged again. 
Hut another says, “ I had rather get a din- 
ner, and hear him prate as much as he 
pleases.” 

Do you compare the Value of these 
things, and judge for yourself: but do not 
let it be With Depression, and Anxiety; 
and with a Supposition, that you are un- 
happy : for no one compels you to that. Is 
the House in a Smoke ? If it be a mode- 
rate one, I will stay ; if a very great one, 
I will go out. For you must always re- 
member, and hold to this, that the Door is 
open. “ Well : del not live at Nicopolis.” 
—I will not live there.—" Nor at Athens.” 

—Well : 
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•—Well : noT at Athens. — ** Nor at Rome.** 
— Nor at Rome neither.—** But you shall 
live at Gyaros I will live there. But 
living at Gyaros seem s to me like living in a 
great Smoke. Iwill retire where no one 
can forbid me p~live ; (for that Abode is 
open to all) and put off my last f Garment, 
this paltry Body of mine: beyond this, no 
one hath any Power erfe r me77 Thus Deme- 
trius said to Nero ; ** Yom cnten ce me to 
death ; and Nature, you J /if I place my 
Admiration on Body, I give myself up for 
a Slave : if on an Estate, the same ; for I 
immediately betray myself, how I may be 
t aken?) Just as when a Snake pulls in his 

• An Island in the Asgean Sea, to which the Romans used 
to banish Criminals. 

f The Body, which Epictetus here compares to a Gar- 
ment, is, by the sacred Writers, represented under the Figure 
of a House, or Tabernacle, Job iv. 10. 2 P#f. i. 1$, 14. 
St. Pauly with a sublime Rapidity of Expression, joins the two 
Metaphors together, 2 Cor. v.2 — 4. as, indeed the one is but 
a looser, the other a closer Covering. The same Apostle 
hath made use of the Figure of Clothing, in another Place, 
in a strikingly beautiful Manner, 1, Cor. xv. 53, 54. 

J Anaxagoras is said, by some, and Socrates, by, others, 
to have made the same Speech, on receiving the News of hfe 
being Condemned to Death by the Judges of Athens ; and 
from one of them, probably, Demetrius borrawed it. De- 
metrius was a Cynic Philosopher ; and is mentioned with high 
Approbation by Seneca, 

12 Head, 
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Head, I say strike that Part of him which . 
he guards : and be you assured, that whatever 
you shew a desire to guard, there your mas- 
ter will attack you. Remember but this, 
whom will you any longer flatter, or fear ? 

But I want to sit where the Senators do. 

Do not you see, that by this you straiten 
yourself? Tou squeeze yourself? 

Why, how else shall I see the Show, in 
the Amphitheatre cleverly ? 

Do not see it (at all), Man ; and you will 
not be squeezed. Why do you give your- 
self Trouble ? Or wait a little while ; and 
when the Show is over, go sit in the Sena- 
tors’ Places, and sun yourself. For remem- 
ber, that this holds universally ; we squeeze 
ourselves ; we straiten ourselves : that is ; 
juifown Principles squeeze and straiten us. 

I What is it to be reviled,for Instance ? Stand 
csy a Stone, and revile it ; and what will you 
get? If you, therefore, would hear like a 
Stone, what would your Reviler be the bet- 
ter ?27But, if the Reviler hath the Weakness 
of the Reviled for an Advantage-ground, 
then he carries his Point. — “ Strip him.” 

“ What do you mean by him ?” “ Take my 
Clothes ; strip off them (if you will).” — I 

have 
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have put an Affront upon you.” — “ Much 
Good may it do you.” 

§. 4. These Things were the Study of 
Socrates ; and, by this Means, he always 
preserved the same Countenance. But we 
had rather exercise and study any thing, 
than, how to become unrestrained and free. 

[ The Philosophers talk Paradoxes. 

) And are there not Paradoxes in other 
Arts ? What is more paradoxical, than the 
pricking any one’s Eye, to make him see 7] 
If a Person was to tell this to one ignorant 
of Surgery, would not he laugh at him ? 
Wherfc is the Wonder then, if, in Philoso- 
phy too, many Truths appear Paradoxes to 
the Ignorant ? 


CHAP. XXVI. 

What the Law of 'Life is. 

§. l. As one (of his Scholars) was read- 
ing hypothetical Syllogisms ; it is likewise 
a Law in these, says Epictetus, to admit 
what follows from the Hypothesis: but 

much 
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much more is it a Law in Life, to do what 
“follows from Nature/^ For, if we desire in 
every Subject of 'Action, and in every Cir- 
cumstance, to keep up to Nature ; we must, 
on evCry Occasion, evidently make it our 
Aim, neither to let Consequences escape our 
Observation, nor to admit Contradictions. 
Philosophers, therefore, first exercise us in 
Theory, which is the more easy task, and 
then lead us to the more difficult : for in 
Theory, there is nothing to oppose our fol- 
lowing what we are taught; but in Life, 
there are many things to draw us aside. 
It is ridiculous then, to say, we must begin 
from these; for it is not easy to begin 
from the most difficult : and this excuse 
Children should make, to those Parents, 
who dislike that they should learn philoso- 
phical Speculations . — “ Am I to blame then, 
Sir, and ignorant of my duty, and of what 
is incumbent on me ? If this is neither to be 
learnt, nor taught, why do’ you find fault 
with me ? I fit is to be taught, pray teach 
me yourself : or, if you cannot, give me 
leave to learn it from those who profess to 
understand it. Besides : do you think that 
I voluntarily fall into Evil, and miss of 
Good ? Heaven forbid ! What then, is the 
Cause of my Faults?” Ignorance. “Are 

you 
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you not willing then, that I should get rid 
of my Ignorance ? Who was ever taught the 
Art of Musie, or Navigation, by Anger ? 
Do you expect then, that your Anger 
should teach me the Art of Living ?” — This 
however, is allowed to be said only by one 
who really hath that Intention. But he 
who reads these Things, and applies to the 
Philosophers, merely for the sake of shew- 
ing, at an Entertainment, that he. under- 
stands hypothetical Syllogisms ; what doth 
he do it for, but to be admired by some Se- 
nator, who happens to sit near him *. ,■.... 

§.2. ...... I once saw a Person weep- 

ing and embracing the knees of Epaphro- 
ditus ; and deploring his hard Fortune, that 
he had not 5 o,oool. left. What said 
Epaphroditus, then ? Did he laugh at him, 
as we should do ? No : but cried out with 
Astonishment, Poor Man ! How could you 
be silent ? How jrfetdd you bear it ? 

§.3. /The first Step, therefore, 

towards becoming a Philosopher, is, being 
sensible in what State the ruling Faculty of 
the Mind is : for, when a Person knows it 
to be in a weak one, he 
employ it in great 

• The Text is so very corrupt in some Parts of this Chap- 
ter, that the Translation must have been wholly conjectural ; 
and therefore is omitted. 
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for want of this, some, who can scarce 
get down a Morsel, buy, and set themselves 
to swallow, whole Treatises ; and so they 
throw them up again, or cannot digest 
them : and then come Cholics, Fluxes, and 
Fevers. Such Persons ought to consider 
vyhat they can bear. Indeed, it is easy to 
convince an ignorant Person in Theory ; 
but in matters relating to Life, no one offers 
himself to Conviction ; and we hate those 
who have convinced us. Socrates used to 
say, that we ought not to live a Life un- 
examined* 


CHAP. XXVII. 

Of the several Appearances of Things to 
the Mind : and what Remedies are to be 
providedfor them . 

§. j. Appearances to the Mind are of 

Four Kinds. Things are either what they 
appear to be : or they neither are, nor ap- 
pear to be : or they are, and do not appear 
• to be; or they are not, and yet appear 
3 to 
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to beTl To form a right Judgment in all 
the3?TCases, belongs only to the completely 
Instructed. But whatever presses, to that 
a Remedy must be applied. If the Sophis- 
tries of Pyrrhonism*, or the Academy, 
press us, the Remedy must be applied there: 
if specious Appearances, by which Things 

• Pyrrho, the Founder of the Sect of the Pyrrhonisms, was 
born at Elis, and flourished about the Time of Alexander. 
He held, that there is no Difference between Just and Unjust, 
Good and Evil : that all Things are equally indiffereut, uncer- 
tain, and undistinguishable : that neither our Senses or Un- 
derstanding give us cither a true or a false Information : there- 
fore, that wc ought to give them no Credit ; but to remain 
without Opinion ; without Motion; without Inclination; and 
to say of every thing, that it no more is, than it is not ; that it 
is no more one thing than another ; and that against one Rea- 
son, there is always an equal Reason to be opposed. His Life 
is said to ha've been conformable to his Principles ; for that he 
never avoided any thing: and his Friends were obliged to fol- 
low him, to prevent his running under the Wheels of a Coach, 
or walking down a Precipice. But these Stories, perhaps, are 
nothing but mere Invention ; formed to expose the Absurdities 
of his System. Once, when he saw his Master Anaxarchus 
fsillen into a Ditch, ho passed by him, without offering him 
any Assistance. Anaxarchus was consistent enough with hi* 
Principles, not to suffer Pyrrho to be blamed for this tranquil 
Behaviour; xyhich he justified, as a laudable Instance of In- 
difference, and Want of Affection. A fine Picture this, of 
sceptical Friendship ! 

For a more complete Account of the System of Pyrrho, see 
Piog. Laert. in his Life. And Lipsius Manuduct, ad 
dy* oic. Philosoph. L. ii. Pi?. 3, 


seem 
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seem to be good which are not so, let us 
seek for a Remedy there. If it be Custom 
which presses us, we must endeavour to 
And a Remedy against that. 

What Remedy is to be found against Cus- 
tom I 

A contrary Custom. Tou hern- the Vul- 
gar say, “ Such a one, poor Soul ! is dead.” 
Why, his Father died : his Mother died. — 
" Aye : but he was cut off in the Flower of 

his Age, and in a foreign Land.” Hear 

the contrary Ways of Speaking : withdraw 
yourself from these Expressions. Oppose 
to one Custom, a contrary Custom ; to So- 
phistry, the Art of Reasoning, and the fre- 
quent Use and Exercise of it. Against sper 
eious Appearances we must have clear Pre- 
tconceptions, brightened up, and ready, 
vvhen Death appears as an Evil, we ought 
immediately to remember, that Evikyinay 
be avoided, but Death is Necessity. jfJFor 
what can I do, or where can I fly ftma it ? 
Let me suppose myself to be Sarpedon, the 
Son of Jove, that I may speak in the same 
gallant Way. 

Brave tho* we die, and honour’d if we live j 
Or let us Gloiy gain, or Glory give. 

Pope. 

If I can achieve nothing myself, I will 
not envy another the Honour of doing some 
2 gallant 
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gallant Action. But suppose this to be a 
Strain too high for us ; are not we capa- 
ble [at least] of arguing thus ? — Where shall 
I fly from Death ? Shew me the Place ; 
shew me the People, to whom I may have 
recourse, whom Death doth not overtake. 
Shew me the Charm to avoid it. If 
there be pone, what would you have 
me do? fl cannot escape De ath : but* 
cannot I escape the dread of it ?\Must I die 
trembling, and lamenting? For the Origin 
pf the Disease is, wishing for something 
that is not obtained. In consequence rtf 
this, if I can bring over Externals to my 
own Inclination, I do it : if not, I want to 
tear out the Eyes of -whoever hinders me. 
For it is the Nature of Man, not to bear 
the being deprived of Good ; not to bear 
the falling into Evil. And so, at last, when 
I can neither bring over Things (to my own 
Inclination), nor tear out the Eyes of him 
who hinders me, I sit down, and groan, 
and revile him whom I can ; Jupiter, and 
the rest of the gods f. For what are they 
to me, if they take no care of me ? 

* The Translation follows Mr. Upton's Reading, QoZeicrfai. 

f The blasphemous Impatience, here introduced, resembles 
Jhat which is strongly described,' in a few Words, Isa. viii. 21. 
—When they shall be hungry y they shall fret themselves; and 
tnrse their King , and their God, and look vpvcard. 

Oh ! 
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Oh ! but you will be guilty of Impiety, 
What then ? Can I be in a worse Condi- 
tion than I am now ? In general, remem- 
ber this. That unless Piety and Interest 
be placed in the same Thing, Piety cannot 
be preserved in any mortal Breast. x 
§.2. Do not these Things seem to have 
Force * ? Let a Pyrrhonist, or an Academic, 
come and oppose them. For my part, I 
am not at Leisure ; nor able to stand up as 
an Advocate for general Consent. Even if 
the Business were concerning an Estate, 
I should call in another Advocate. With 
what^Advocate, then, am I contented [in 
the present Case ?] With any that may be 
upon the Spot. I may be at a Loss, perhaps, 
to give a Reason, how Sensation is per- 
formed: whether it he diffused universally, 
or reside in a particular Part: for I find 
Difficulties that shock me, in each Case: 
but, that you and 1 are not the same Person, 

I very exactly know. 

How so ? 

W by, I never, Avhcn I have a Mind to 
swallo w any thing, carry it to your Mouth ; 


* This is spoken in Opposition to the Sceptics, who are al- 
luded to in the Beginning of the Chapter ; and who say, that 
no Argument hath any Force. 


but 
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but my own, I never, when I wanted to 
take a Loaf, took a Brush: but went di- 
rectly to the Loaf, as fit to answer my 
purpose. And do you yourselves, who 
deny all Evidence of the Senses, act any 
otherwise ? Who of you, when he intended 
to go into a Bath, ever went into a Mill ? 

What, then, must not we, to the utmost, 
defend these Points ? support the general 
Consent' [of Mankind ?] be fortified against 
every thing that opposes it * ? 

Who denies that ? But it must be done 
by him who hath Abilities; who hath Lei- 
sure : but he, who is full of Trembling 
and Perturbation, and inward Disorders of 
Heart, must employ his Time about some- 
thing else. 

• This seems to be said by one of the IToarors, who wanted 
to have the Absurdities of the Sceptics confuted, and guarded 
against, by regular Argument. Epictetus allows this to be 
right, for such as have Abilities and Leisure; but recommends 
in others, tHc more necessary Task, of curing their own moral 
Disorders : and insinuates, that the mere common Occurrence* 
of Life are sufficient to overthrow the Notions of the Pyrrho- 
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That we are not to be angry with Mdrt - 
kind. What Things are little, what 
great, among Men. 

$. 1. What is the Cause of Assent to 
any thing ? 

Its appearing to he true. 

It is not possible, therefore, to assent to 
what appears to be not true. 

Why? 

Because it is the very Nature of the Un- 
derstanding to agree to Truth ; to be dis- 
satisfied with Falsehood : and to suspend its 
Belief, in doubtful Cases. 

What is the Proof of this ? 

Persuade yourself, if you can, that it is 
now Night. 

'Impossible. 

Unpersuade yourself that it is Day. 
Impossible. 

Persuade yourself, that the Stars are, or 
are not, even. 

Impossible. 
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§. 2. When any one, then, assents to 
Vhat is false, be assured, that he doth not 
wilfully assent to it, as false (for, as Plato 
affirms, the Soul is never voluntarily depriv- 
ed of Truth) : but what is false, appears to 
him to be true. Well, then : Have we, in 
Actions, any thing correspondent to True, 
and False, in Propositions ? 

Duty, and contrary to Duty: Advanta- 
geous, and Disadvantageous : Suitable, and 
Unsuitable ; and the like. 

A Person then, cannot think a Thing 
advantageous to him* and not chuse it. 

He cannot. But how says Medea i 

“ I know what Evils wait ray dreadful Purpose; 

“ But vanquish’d Reason yields to powerful Rage.* 

Because she thought, that very Indul- 
gence of her Rage, and the punishing her 
Husband, more advantageous than the Pre- 
servation of her Children. 

Tes : but she is deceived. 

Shew clearly to her, that she is deceived, 
and she will forbear : but, till you have 
shewn it, what is she to follow, but what 
appears to herself ? 

Nothing. 

Why, 
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Why, then, are you angry* with her, 
that the unhappy Woman is deceived, in 
the most important Points; and instead of 
a human Creature, becomes a Viper ? Why 
do not yOu rather, as we pity the Blind 
and Lame, so likewise pity those who are 
blindecTand lamed, in their superior Facul- 
ties ? ‘ Whoever, therefore, duly remembers, 
that the appearance of Things to the Mind 
is the Standard of every Action to Man : that 
this is either right or wrong : and, if right, 
he is without Fault ; if wrong, he himself 
bears the Punishment : for that one Matt 
cannot be the Person deceived, and another 
the Sufferer : will not be outrageous and 

angry at any one; will not revile, or re-: 

proach, qp-hate, or quarrel with, any one. 1 

§. 3. j So then, Have all the great and/ 
dreadfuMJeeds, that have been done in the 
World, no other Original than appear- 
ance ? 

Absolutely, no other, j The Iliad con- 
sists of nothing but th£r Appearances [of 
Things to the Mind] ; and the Use of those 
Appearances. It appeared [right] to Paris, 


* Sec Note, p. 84. c. 18. 1* 


to 
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to carry off' the Wife of Menelaus. It ap- 
peared (right) to Helen, to follow him. 
If, then, it had appeared (right) to Mene- 
laas, to persuade himself, that it was an 
Advantage to be robbed of such a Wife, 
what could have happened ? Not only the 
Iliad had been lost, but the Odyssey too. 

Do these great Events then, depend on 
so small a Cause ? 

What are these Events, which you call 
great ? 

Ware, and Seditions ; the Destruction of 
Numbers of Men ; and the Overthrow of 
Cities. 

And what great matter is there in all this ? 
Nothing. What great matter is there in the 
Death of Numbers of Oxen, Numbers of 
Sheep, or in the burning or pulling down 
Numbers of Nests of Storks or Swallows ? 

Are these like Cases, then ? 

Perfectly like. The Bodies of Men are 
destroyed, and the Bodies of Sheep and 
Oxen. The Houses of men are burnt, and 
the Nests of Storks. What is there great or 
dreadful in all this ? Pray, shew me wbat 
difference there is between the House of a 
Man, and the Nest of a Stork, so far as it 

VOL. i. k is 
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is a Habitation*, excepting that Houses 
are built with Beams, and Tiles, and Bricks ; 
and Nests, with Sticks and Clay ? 

What, then, is a Stork and a Man a like 
tiling ? What do you mean ? 

With regard to Body, extremely like. 

Is there no difference, then, between a 
Man and a Stork ? 

Tes, surely : but not in these things. 

In what then ? 

Enquire ; and you will find, that the dif- 
ference consists in something else. See 
whether it be not, in acting with Discern- 
ment: whether it be not, in a social 
Disposition ; Fidelity, Honour, Steadiness, 
Judgment. 

§. 4 . Where then, is the great Good or 
Evil of Man ? 

Where his Difference is. If this is pre- 
served, and remains well fortified, and nei- 
ther Honour, Fidelity, or Judgment, is de- 
stroyed, then he himself is preserved like- 
wise: but when any of these is lost and 
demolished, he himself is lost also. In 
this do all great Events consist. Paris, they 

# The Older of the following Words is disturbed in 
the Original. The Translation follows Mr. Upton’s Corrcc- 
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say, was undone, because the Greeks in- 
vaded Troy, and laid it waste ; and his Fa- 
mily were slain in Battle. Joy no means : 
for nqone is undone by an IfPtion, not his ( 
o wn. ffi .ll that wa % onl y laying waste the 
Nells of Storks, puf his true Undoing 
was, when he lost tne modest, the faithful^ 
hospitable, and the decent CharactenJ 
hen was Achilles undone ? When Patroc- 
lus died ? By no means. But when he gave 
himself up to Rage ; when he wept over a 
Girl ;lvhen he forgot, that he came there, 
not get Mistresses, but to fight. This 
is human Undoing ; this is the Siege ; this 
the Overthrow : when right Principles are 
ruined ; when these are destroyed. 

But, when Wives and Children are led 
away Captives, and the Men themselves 
killed, are not these Evils ? 

Whence do you conclude them such? 
Pray inform me, in my turn. 

Nay : but whence do you affirm, that 
they are not Evils ? 

§. S. Let us recur to the Rriles. Pro- 
duce the Pre-conceptions. One cannot 
sufficiently wonder at what happens in this 
Respect. When we would judge of Light 
and Heavy, we do not judge by Guess: 

k 2 when 
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■when of Strait and Crooked, not by Guess : 
and, in general, when it concerns us to 
know the Truth of any Particular, no one 
of us will do any thing by Guess. But, 
where the first and principal cause is con- 
cerned," of acting either right or wrong ; of 
being prosperous or unprosperous, happy 
or unhappy ; there only do we act rashly, 
and by Guess. No- where any thing like 
a Balance ; no-where any thing like a Rule : 
but some Fancy strikes me, and I instantly 
act conformably to it. For am I better 
than Agamemnon or Achilles ; that they, 
by following their Fancies, should do and 
suffer so many things, and Fancy not suf-. 
fice me ? And what Tragedy hath any other 
Original ? The Atreus of Euripides, what 
is it ? Fancy. The Oedipus of Sophocles ? 
Fancy. The Phoenix? The Hippolytus? 
All Fancy. To what Character, then, doth 
it belong, think you, to take no care of 
this Point ? What are they called who fol- 
low every Fancy ? 

Madmen. 

Do we, then, behave any otherwise ? 


1 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

Of Intrepidity. 

§. 1 .^HE Essence o f G ood and Evil, is a 
certain Disposition o 7 the Choice. 

What are Externals, then ? 

Materials to the Faculty of Choice : in 
the Management of which, it will attain 
its own Good or Evil. 

How, then, will it attain Good ? 

If it doth not admire the Materials them- 
selves: for right Principles, concerning 
these Materials, constitute a good Choice : 
but perverse and distorted Principles, a 
bad one- T his Law hath God ordained, 
who says ; “TlFvou wish for Good, receive 
it from your^el?/^ You say, No : but from 
another. — “ Nay ; but from yourself.” In 
consequence of this, when a Tyrant threat- 
ens, and sends for me ; I say. Against what 
is your Threatning pointed ? If he says, “ I 
wdll chain you I ar^swer, It is my Hands 
and Feet that you threaten. If he says, “ I 
will cut off your Head 1 answer. It is my 
Head that you threaten. If he says, “ I 
will throw you into Prison I answer. It 

is 
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is the Whole of this paltry Body that you 
threaten : and, if he threatens Banishment, 
just the same. 

Doth not he threaten you, then ? 

If I am pers uaded, that these things a re 
HQtbing_t o me. he doth no t: buty^ fJJeay— 
zny of them, it isme^th at he threatens. 
Whom, after all, is^ it that I tear r The 
Master of what ? Of Things in my own 
Power ? Of these no one is the Master. Of 
Things not in my Power ? And what are 
these to me P 

§. 2. What, then ! do you Philosophers 
teach us a Contempt^ Kings ? 

By no means. ijVTjio of us teaches any 
one to contend with them, ah pu t things 
pf which they have the CommandJJ^ Take 
my Body ; take my Possessions ; "take my 
Reputation ; take those who are about me. 
If I persuade any one to contend for these 
things, as his own, accuse me, with Jus- 
tice.—" Aye : but I would command your 

Principles too.” — And who hath given 
you that Power ? How can you conquer the 
Principle of another.?— oBv applying Terror, 

I will conquer it. — f)o not you see, that * 

• The Sense of this Passage seems to require that the first 
mvfo should be read o. 

whit 
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what conquers itself, is not conquered by 
another? And nothing but itself can con* 
quer the Choice. Hence, too, the most 
excellent and equitable Law of God ; that 
the Better should always prove superior to 
the Worse. Ten are better than oneTj 

To what Purpose ? 

For chaining, killing, dragging where 
they please ; for taking away an Estate. 
Thus Ten conquer One, in the Instance 
wherein they are better. 

In what, then, are they worse ? 

When the one hath right Principles, and 
the others have not. For can they conquer 
in this Point ? How should they ? If we were 
weighed in a Scale, must not the Heavier 
outweigh ? 

§. 3. That ever Socrates should suffer 
such things from the Athenians ! 

Wretch ! what do you mean by * So- 
crates ? Express the fact as it is. That ever 
the poor paltry Body of Socrates should 

• Socrates, being asked by Crito, in whnt Manner he would 
be buried ? answered. As you please ; if you can lay hold on 
me, and I do not escape from you. Then, smiling, and turn- 
ing to his Friends, I cannot, says he, persuade Crito, that I, 
who am now disputing, and ranging the Parts of my Discourse, 
am Socrates : but he thinks the Corpse, which he will soon be- 
hold, to be me; and therefore, asks how he must bury me • 
Plato, in Phaed. §. 64. Foster's Edition. 
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be carried away, and dragged to Prison, by 
such as were stronger [than itself] : that 
ever any one should give hemlock to the 
Body of Socrates; and that it should ex- 
pire ? Do these things appear wonderful to 
you ? These things unjust ? Is it for such 
things as these that you accuse God f Had 
Socrates, then, no Equivalent for them ? 
In what, then, to him, did the Essence of 
Good consist ? Whom shall we mind ; you, 
or him ? And what doth he say ? “ Anytus 
and Melitus * may indeed kill ; hut hurt me 
they cannot.” And again : u If it so pleases 
God, scri etii be.” 

§. 4.iJgBut shew me, that he who hath 
the worse Principles, gets the Advantage 
over him, who hath the better. You never 
will shew it, nor any thing like it : fortaie 
Law of Nature and of God, is this ; _Let 
th e Better be always superior to the Worse. 

lTM? . 

In that, wherein it is better. One Body 
is stronger than another : Many than one ; 
and a Thief, than one who is not a Thief. 
Thus I, too, lost my Lamp; because the 
Thief was better at keeping awake, than I. 

• The two principal Accusers of Socrates, 

But 
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But he bought a Lamp, at the Price of being 
a Thief, a Rogue, and a wild Beast. This 
seemed to him a good Bargain : and much 
Good may it do him ! 

§. S. Well : but one takes me by the 
Coat, and draws me to the Forum ; and 
then all the rest bawl out — “ Philosopher,, 
what Good do your Principles do you ? 
See, you are dragging to Prison : see, you 
are going to lose your Head !” — And, pray 
what Rule of Philosophy could I contrive, 
that, when a stronger than myself lays hold 
on my Coat, I should not be dragged ? Or 
that, when ten Men pull me at once, and 
throw me into Prison, I should not be 
thrown there ? But have I learnt nothing, 
then ? I have learnt to know, whatever hap- 
pens, that, if it js no t a Matter of Choice , 
it is _ nothing to m e. Have my Principles, 
then, done me no Good * ! What, then ! 
do I seek for any thing else to do me Good, 

• This is evidently a Continuation of the Philosopher’s 
Answer to those who reproached him, that his Principles bad 
done him no Good ; and therefore, is translated in the first 
Person, though it is and tyrsif in the Greek. This 

sudden Change of the Person, M very frequent in Epictetus ; 
but would often disturb the Sense, if it was preserved in a 
Translation. Perhaps wfo\r t rau is a Mistake, for wfe kr t wa.i ; at 
M, 2 are the same Letters differently turned. 


but 
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but what I have learnt ? Afterwards, as I 
sit in Prison, I say : He, who makes this 
Outcry, neither hears what Signal is given, 
nor understands what is said ; nor is it any 
Concern to him, to know what Philosophers 
say, or do. Let him alone. — [Well : but 
I am bid] to come out of Prison again. — 
If you have no further Need for me, in 
Prison, I will come out: if you want me 
again, I will return. — “ For how long (will 
you go ~n thus?)” — Just as long as * Rea- 
son requires I should continue in this Body : 
when that is over, take it, and fare ye well. 
Only let not this be done inconsiderately ; 
nor from Cowardice ; nor upon every slight 
Pretence : for that, again, would be contrary 
to the Will of God : for he hath Need of 
such a World, and such (Creatures) to live 
on Earth. But, if he sounds a Retreat, as 
he did to Socrates, we are to obey him, 
when he sounds it, as our General. 

* The Meaning of Epictetus, in this Passage, is not clear. 
If he is speaking of a voluntary Death, which some of his 
Expressions plainly imply, the Instance of Socrates seems im- 
properly chosen : for he did not kill himself ; but was sentenced 
by the Laws of his Country : to which, indeed, he paid so 
great a Reverence, as to refuse all the Assistance which waa 
offered by his Friends, in order to his Escape. 

§. < 5 . 
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§. 6. Well : but are these tilings to be 
said to the World ? 

For what Purpose ? Is it not sufficient to 
be convinced one’s self? When Children 
come to us, clapping their Hands, and say- 
ing ; “ To-morrow is the good Feast of 
Saturn do we tell them, that Good doth 
not consist in such things ? By no means : 
but we clap our Hands along with them. 
Thus, when you are unable to convince any 
one, consider him as a Child, and clap your 
Hands with him : or, if you will not do that, 
at least hold your Tongue. These Things 
we ought to remember ; and, when we are 
called to any Difficulty, to know, that an 
Opportunity is come, of shewing whether 
we have been well taught. For he who 
goes from a philosophical Lecture to a diffi- 
cult Point of Practice, is like a young Man 
who has been studying to solve Syllogisms. 
If you propose an easy one, he says ; Give 
me rather a fine intricate one, that I may 
try my Strength. Even athletic Champions 
are displeased with a slight Antagonist. He 
cannot lift me, says one. This is a Youth 
of spirit. No: but, I warrant you, when 
the Occasion calls upon him, be must fall a 
crying, and say ; “ I wanted to learn a 

little 
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little longer first.” — Learn what ? If you did 
not learn, these things to shew them in 
Practice, why did you learn them at all ? I 
am persuaded there must be some one among 
you who sit here, that feels secret Pangs of 
Impatience, and says ; " When will such a 
Difficulty come to my Share, as hath now 
fallen to his ? Must I sit wasting my Life in 
a Corner, when I might be crowned at 
Olympia ? When will any one bring the 
News of such a Combat, for me P" Such 
should be the Disposition of you all. Even 
among the Gladiators of Caesar, there are 
some who bear it very ill, that they are not 
brought upon the Stage, and matched ; and 
who offer Vows to God, and address the 
Officers, begging to fight. And will none 
among you, appear such ? I would willingly 
take a Voyage on purpose to see how a Cham- 
pion of mine acts ; how he treats his Sub- 
ject. — “ I do not chuse such a Subject,” say 
you. — Is it in your Power, then, to take what 
Subject you chuse ? Such a Body is given 
you : such Parents, such Brothers, such 
a Country, and such a Rank in it; and, 
then, you come to me, and say, “ Change 
my Subject.” Besides, have not you Abili- 
ties to manage that which is given you ? It 
is your Business, [we should say] to pro- 
pose; 
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pose ; mine, to treat the Subject well. — 
“ No. But do not propose such an Argu- 
ment to me ; but such a one : do not offer 
such an Objection to me ; but such a one." 
— There will be a Time, I suppose, when 
Tragedians will fancy themselves to be mere 
Masks, and Buskins, and long Train. These 
things are your Materials, Man, and your 
Subject. Speak something; that we may 
know, whether you are a Tragedian, ora 
Buffoon ; for both have all the rest, in com- 
mon. If any one, therefore, should take 
. away his Buskins, and his Mask, and bring 
him upon the Stage, in bis * common Dress, 
is the Tragedian lost, or doth he remain ? If 
he hath a Voice, he remains. “ Here, this 
Instant, take upon you the Command.” I 
take it ; and, taking it, I shew how a Person, 
who hath been properly instructed, behaves. 
— “ Lay aside your Robe ; put on Rags, 
and come upon the Stage in that Character.” 
— What then ? Is it not in my Power to 
bring a good Voice [and Manner] along 
with me ? — ** In what Character do you now 
appear As a f Witness cited by God. 

“ Come 

Qouvokrj, Lord Shaftesbury. 

•f* This imaginary Witness, first extolled, then failing in his 
Testimony, brings to one's Mind with unspeakable Advantage, 
that true and faithful JVitness , who hath so fully attested the 
more important Doctrines of Pardon/ Grace, and evcrlast- 
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Come you, then, and bear witness for me ; 
for you are a Witness worthy of being pro- 
duced by me. Is any thing, external to the 
Choice, either Good or Evil ? Do I hurt 
any one ? Have I placed the Good of each 
Individual in any one, but in himself? 
What Evidence do you give for God ?” — 
I am in a miserable Condition, O Lord * ; 
I am undone : no Mortal cares for me ; 
no Mortal gives me any thing ; all blame 
me ; all speak ill of me. — Is this the Evi- 
dence you are to give ? And will you bring 
Disgrace upon his Citation, who hath con- 
ferred such an Honour upon you, and 
thought you worthy of being produced as a 
Witness in such a Cause ? 

§. 7. But he who hath the Power, hath 
given Sentence. “ I judge you to be impious 
and profane." — What hath befallen you ? — 
I have been judged to be impious and pro- 
fane — Any thing else? Nothing. Suppose he 
had passed his Judgment upon any hypothe- 
tical Proposition, and pronounced it to be a 

ing Life : and taught Men, on this Foundation, not to be 
afraid of them that hill the Body ; and, after that , have no 
more that they can do. 

* It hath been observed, that this Manner of Expression it 
not to be met with in the Heathen Authors before Christianity : 
and, therefore, it is one Instance of Scripture Language coining 
early into common Use. 


3 


false 
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-false Conclusion, that, if it be Day, it is 
light ; what would have befallen the Pro- 
position ? In this Case, who is judged ; who 
condemned ; the Proposition, or he who is 
deceived, concerning it ? Doth he, who 
hath the Power of pronouncing any thing, 
concerning you, know, what Pious, or Im- 
pious, mean ? Hath he made it his Study, or 
learned it ? Where ? From Whom ? A 
Musician would not regard him, if he pro- 
nounced Bass to be Treble ; nor a Mathema- 
tician, if he passed Sentence, that Lines 
drawn from the Centre to the Circumference, 
are not equal. And shall He, who is truly 
learned, regard an unlearned Man, when 
he pronounces upon Pious and Impious, Just 
and Unjust ? 

§.8. “ Oh the Injuries to which the 

Learned are exposed !” Is it here that you 
have learned this ? Why do not you leave 
such pitiful Reasonings to idle pitiful Fel- 
lows * ; and let them sit in a Corner, and 
receive some little sorry Pay ; or grumble, 
that nobody gives them any thing ? But do 
you appear, and make use of what you 
have learned. It is not Reasonings that 


* The mercenary Profeiior* of Philosophy, at that Time. 


are 
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are wanted now. On the contrary. Books 
are stuffed full of Stoical Reasonings. 

What is wanted, then ? 

One to apply them ; whose actions may 
bear Testimony to his Doctrines. Assume 
me this Character, that we may no longer 
make use of the Examples of the Ancients, 
in the Schools : but may have some Exam- 
ple of our own. 

§. g. To whom, then, doth the Con- 
templation of these [speculative Reasonings] 
belong ? |— • 

To hi m, that hath Leisure . yFor J^ fan is 
an^Xhf maT fo nd of Contemplation^ ) But it 
is shameful to take a View of these Things, 
as run-away Slaves do of a Play. We are 
to sit quietly, and listen, sometimes to the 
Actor, and sometimes to the Musician : and 
not do like those, who come in and praise 
the Actor, and at the same time look round 
them every Way : then, if any one happens 
to name their Master, are frighted out of 
their Wits and run off. It is shameful for 
a Philosopher, thus to contemplate the 
Works of Nature. Now, what, in this 
Case, is the Master ? Man is not the Mas- 
ter of Man ; but Death, and Life, and 
Pleasure, and Pain; for without these, 

bring 
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bring Caesar to me, and you will see how 
intrepid I shall be. But, if he comes thun- 
dering and lightening with these ; and these 
are the Objects of my Terror; what do I 
else, but, like the run-away Slave, acknow- 
ledge my Master ? While I have any Respite 
from these, as the Fugitive comes into the 
Theatre, so I bathe, drink, sing ; but all, 
with Terror and Anxiety. But, if I free 
myself from my Masters, that is, from such 
things as render a Master terrible, what 
Trouble, what Master have I remaining ? 

§. 10. What, then, are we to publish 
these things to all Men ? 

No. But humour the Vulgar, and say ; 
This poor Man advises me to what he thinks 
good for himself. I excuse him : for So- 
crates, too, excused the Jailer, who wept 
when he was to drink the Poison : and said, 
“ How heartily he sheds Tears for us.” Was 
it to him that Socrates said, “ For this Rea- 
son we sent the Women out of the Way ?” 
No : but to his Friends ; to such, as were 
capable of hearing it : while he humoured 
the other, as a Child. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

JFhat we ought to have ready , in difficult 
Circumstances. 


When you are going to any of the 
Great, remember, that there is Another, 
who sees from Above, what passes; and 
whom you ought to please, rather thanMan. 
He, therefore, asks you : ' 

In the Schools, what did you use to call 
Exile, and Prison, and Chains, and Death, 
and Defamation ? 

1 ? Indifferent Things. 

What, then, do you call them now ? Are, 
they at all changed ? 

No. 

Are you changed, then? 

No. 

Tell me, then, what Things are indif- 
ferent. 

Things independent on Choice. 

Tell me the Consequence too. 

Things independent on Choice, are no- 
thing to me. 


Tell 
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Tell me, likewise, what appeared to us, 
to be the Good of Man. 

A right Choice, and a [right] Use of the 
Appearances of Things. 

What his End ? 

To follow Thee. 

Do you say the same Things now, too ? 

Yes. I do say the same Things, even 
now. 

Well, go in, then, boldly, and mindful 
of these things ; and he [to whom you are 
going] wall see what a Youth, who hath 
studied what he ought, is among Men, who 
have not. I protest, I imagine you will 
have such Thoughts as these : ‘ r Why do 
we provide so many and great Qualifica- 
tions, for nothing ? Is the Power, the Anti- 
chamber, the Attendants, the Guards, no 
more than this ? Is it for these, that I have 
listened to so many Dissertations ? These 
are nothing : and I had qualified myself as 
for some great Encounter.” 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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CHAP. I. 

That Courage is not inconsistent with 
Caution. 

§. 1. What is asserted by the Philoso- 
phers, may, perhaps, appear a Paradox to 
some : let us, however, examine, as well 
as we can, whether this be true ; That it is 
possible in all things, to act at once with 
Caution and Courage. For Caution seems, 
in some measure, contrary to Courage : 
and Contraries are by no means consistent. 
The Appearance of a Paradox to many, in 
the present case, seems to me to arise from 
something like this : If, indeed, we assert, 

that 
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that Courage and Caution are to be used, in 
the same Instances, we should justly be ' 
accused of uniting Contradictions ; but, in 
the Way that we affirm it, where is the 
Absurdity ? For, if what hath been so often 
said, and so often demonstrated, be certain, 
fp^t the Essence of Gdod arid Evil consists 
flf the Use of the Appearances ; and that 
Things independent cm Choice, are not of 
the Nature either of Good or Evil j) what 
Paradox do the Philosophers assert, if they 
say i “ Where Things are not dependent 
on Choice, be courageous ; where they are, 
be cautious ?" For in these only, if Evil 
cohsiSts ill a Wrirtig Choice, is Caution to be 
Used. And if Things independent on 
Choice, and not in our Power, are nothing 
tri us, in these We are to make use of Cou- 
rage. Thus we shall be at once cautious 
rind courageous : and, indeed, courageous 
oh the Account of this Very Cautioh ; for 
by using Caution, with regard to Things 
really evil* we shall gain Courage, with 
regard to what are not so. 

§ . 2. But wC ate in the same Condition 
aS [hunted] Deer t when these in a fright 
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fly from the Feathers *, where do they turn, 
and to what do they retire for Safety ? To 
the Toils. And thus they are undone, by 
inverting the Objects of Fear and Confi- 
dence. Thus we, too. In what Instances 
do we make use of Fear ? In Things inde- 
pendent on Choice* In what, on the other 
hand, do we behave with Courage, as if 
there were nothing to be dreaded ? In Things 
dependent on Choice. To he deceived then, 
or to act rashly or impudently, or to in- 
dulge a scandalous Desire, is of no Impor- 
tance to us, if we do but take a good Aim, 
in Things independent on Choice. But 
where Death, or Exile, or Pain, or Igno- 
miny, are concerned, there is the Retreat, 
there, the Flutter and Fright. Hence, as 
it must be with those who err in Matters of 
the greatest Importance, what is naturally 
Courage, we render bold, desperate, rash, 
and impudent : and what is naturally Cau- 
tion, timid and base, and full of Fears and 
Perturbations. For if a Person was to trans- 
fer Caution to Choice, and the Actions of 


• This was a Kind of Scare-crow, formed of different co- 
loured Feathers, by which the Animal was terrified, and so 
driven into the Net : which was the ancient Manner of Hunt- 
ing. 


Choice, 
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Choice, by a Willingness to be cautious, he 
will, at the same time, have it in his Power 
to avoid [what he guards against :] but if he 
transfers it to Things not in our Power, or 
Choice, by fixing his Aversion on what is 
not in our own Power, but dependent on 


others, he will necessarily fey* will be 
hurried ; will be disturbed, it is not 


Death, or Pain, that is to be feared; but 
the Fear of Pain or De^fKJlience we com- 
mend him who says ; 


Death is no III, but shamefully to die. 


iCeurage, then, ought to be opposed t<t 
Death, and Caution to the Fear of Death : 
whereas we, on the contrary, oppose to! 
Death, Flight; and to our Principle con- 
cerning it, Carelessness, and Desperateness, 
and Indifference. 


§. S. Socrates used, very properly, to 
call these things Vizards: for, as Masks 
appear shocking and formidable to Children, 
from their Inexperience; we are affected 
in like manner, with regard to Things, for 
no other Reason, than as Children are, with 
regard to Vizards. For what is a Child? 
Ignorance. What is a Child ? Want of 
Learning : for, so for as the Knowledge of 

Children 
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Children extends, they are not inferior to 
ns. What is Death ? A Vizard. Turn it, 
and be convinced. See, it doth not bite. 
This little Body and Spirit must be separated 
(as they formerly were) either now, or here- 
after : why, then, are you displeased if it 
be now ? For if not now, it will be here- 
after. Why ? To complete the Revolution 
of the World: for that hath need of some 
things present, others to come, and others 
already completed. What is Pain ? A 
Vizard. Turn it, and be convinced. 

This paltry Flesh is sometimes affected 
by harsh, sometimes by smooth Impres- 
sions. If suffering be not worth your while, 
the Door is open ; if it be, bear it : for it 
was fit the Door should be open, against 
all Accidents. And thus we have no Trou- 
ble, 

§. 4 . What, then, is the Fruit of these 
Principles ? What it ought to be ; the most 
noble, and the most becoming the Truly 
Educated *, Tranquillity, Security, Freedom. 

For 

• IlcuSsia, in Greek, means nearly the same Thing, as 
what we now call liberal Education. It was that Sort of Edu- 
cation peculiar to Gentlemen ; that is, such as were free ; and 
of which the Slaves, or lower Sort of People, were forbid to 
partake, according to the Systems of some Legislators. Such 

(as 
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For in this Case, we are not to give Credit 
to the Many, who say, that none ought to 
be educated but the Free ; but rather to the 
Philosophers, who say, that the Well-edu- 
cated alone are free. 

How so ? 

Thus : Is Freedom any thing else, than 
the Power of Living as we Eke i 

Nothing else. 

Well : tell me then, do you like to live in 
Error ? V" 

We do not. po one, sure, that Eves in 
Error *, is Free. \ 

Do you like tSnve in Fear ? Do you like 
to live in Sorrow ? Do you Eke to live in 
Perturbation ? 

By no means. 

(as well as I can remember) was the Case among the Lacede* 
monians, and amongst the ancient Persians, till the Time of 
Cyrus. 

It must be observed, that the Words Educated, Free, King, 
and many others, were taken by the Stoics from common Life j 
and by them applied solely to the Character of their wise, and , 
perfect Man. 

The Translator is obliged for this Note, as well as for many 
other valuable Hints, to Mr. Harris; so well known for 
many Works of Literature and Genius. 

• And ye shall know the Truth , and the Truth shall make 
you free. John viii. 32. This is one, among many other Pas* 
sages to the same Purpose, in that perfect Law of Liberty , the 
New Testament. 

4 
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No one, therefore, in a State of Fear, 
or Sorrow, or Perturbation, is free : but 
whoever is delivered from Sorrow, Fear, 
and Perturbation, by the same means is de- 
livered likewise from Slavery. How shall 
we believe you, then, good Legislators, 
when you say; “ We allow none to be edu- 
cated but the Free ?” For the Philosophers 
say ; “ We allow none to be free, but 

the Liberally-educated that is, God doth 
not allow it. 

What, then, when any Person hath 
turned his Slave * about before the Consul 
hath he done nothing ? 

Yes, he hath. 

What ? 

He hath turned his Slave about before the 
Consul. 

Nothing more ? 

Yes. He pays a t Fine for him. 

Well then : is not the Man, who hath 
gone through this Ceremony, rendered free ? 

• When a Slave was to be presented with his Freedom, he 
was brought before the Consul ; and his Master, taking him by 
the Hand, pronounced a certain Form of Words, and then 
turned the Slave about, who was thus rendered free. The 
Fine which the Master was to pay on this Occasion, was ap- 
plied to the public Use. Upton. 

t See the preceding Note (•). 

No 
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No more than [he is rendered] exempt 
from Perturbation. Pray, have you, who 
are able to give this Freedom to others, no 
Master of your own ? Are not you a Slave 
to Money ? To a Girl ? To a Boy ? To a 
Tyrant ? To some Friend of a Tyrant ? Else, 
why do you tremble when any of these is 
in question ? Therefore, I so often repeat to 
you. Let this be your Study ; have this al- 
ways at hand ; in what it is necessary to be 
courageous, and in what cautious : coura- 
geous, in what doth not depend on Choice ; 
cautious, in what doth. 

§. 5 . * But have not I read my Papers 

to you ? Do not you know what I am 
doing ? 

In what ? 

In my Essays. 

Show me in what State you are, as to 
Desire and Aversion. Whether you do not 
fail of what you wish, and incur what you 
would avoid : but, as to these common- 
place Essays, if you are wise, you will take 
them, and obliterate them. 

Why, did not Socrates write ? 


* This seems to be spoken by one of the Scholars. 


Tes : 
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Yes : who * so much ? But how ? As he 
had not always one at hand, to argue against 
his Principles, or be argued against 
in his Turn, he argued with, and examined, 
himself ; and always treated, at least, some 
one natural Notion, in a manner fitted for 
the Use of Life. These are the Things 
which a Philosopher writes : but for such f 
common-place Essays as those I am speak- 
ing of, he leaves to the Insensible, or to the 
happy Creatures whom Idleness J furnishes 
with Leisure ; or to such as are too weak to 

* No other ancient Author mentions Socrates, as having 
written any Thing, excepting a Hymn to Apollo, and a Trans- 
lation of some Fables of iEsop into Verse. Many Authors of 
Credit affirm, that he wrote nothing. Therefore Wolfius doubts, 
whether some other Name should not be put here, instead of 
Socrates. Yet the Description most properly belongs to him. 
And, perhaps, Epictetus doth not mean to intimate here, that 
Socrates had published any thing : but that he wrote, when he 
had no Opportunity of discoursing, for his own Improvement. 
But still, living constantly at Athens, the Seat of philosophi- 
cal Disputation, he cannot be supposed, often to have had 
that Reason for Writing. 

f The Original here seems corrupt, or inaccurate. I hope 
the Translation is not far from the true Sense. 

t The Greek is A rapafya. Tranquillity : but it seems to 
be a false Reading for A irpa^ia,. Arocpagiz is the very thing 
which Epictetus had been recommending through the whole 
Chapter, and which makes the Subject of the next ; and, 
therefore, cannot be well supposed to be the true Reading in 
a Place, where it is mentioned with Contempt. 

regard 
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regard Consequences. And will you, when 
you are gone from hence *, which the Time 
now calls for, be fond of showing, and 
reading, and be ridiculously conceited, of 
these things ? 

Pray see, how I compose Dialogues. 

Talk not of that, Man ; but rather be 
able to say ; See, how I avoid being disap- 
pointed of my Desire : see, how I secure 
myself against incurring my Aversion. Set 
Death before me ; set Pain; set a Prison, 
set Ignominy; set Condemnation before 
me ; and you will know me. This is the 
[proper] Ostentation of a young Man come 
out from the Schools. Leave the rest to 
others. Let no one ever hear you utter a 
Word about them : nor suffer it, if any one 
commends you for them ; but think that 
you are nobody, and that you know nothing. 
Appear to know only this, how you may 
never be disappointed of your Desire ; never 
incur your Aversion. Let others study 
Causes, Problems, and Syllogisms. Do you 


* For mA0a/v, perhaps, the Reading, should be ane\$M ; 
and it is so translated. The Person to whom Epictetus speaks, 
^was n young Man just leaving the Philosophical School. 


study 
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study Death, Chains, Torture, Exile * : 
and all these, with Courage, and Reliance 
upon Him, who hath called you to them, 
and judged you worthy a Post, in which 
you may show, what the rational governing 
Faculty can do, when set in Array, against 
Powers independent on the Choice. And 
thus, this Paradox becomes neither im- 
possible, nor a Paradox, that we must be at 
once cautious and courageous : courageous, 
in what doth not depend upon Choice ; and 
cautious in what doth. 


-* Some English Readers, too happy to comprehend ho* 
Chains, Torture, Exile, and sudden Executions, can be 
ranked among the common Accidents of Life, may be surprised 
to find Epictetus so frequently endeavouring to prepare Ms 
Hearers for them. But it must be recollected, that he ad- 
dressed himself to Persons, who lived under the Roman Em- 
perors ; from whose Tyranny, the very best of Men were per- 
petually liable to such Kind of Dangers. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of Tranquillity . 

§. i. Consider, you who are going to 
take your Trial, what you wish to preserve, 
and in what to succeed. For if you wish to 
preserve a Choice conformable to Nature, 
you are intirely safe : every thing goes well ; 
you have no Trouble on your Hands. While 
you wish to preserve what is in yo ur own 
PowgX^nid^ ^iich is naturally free, and are_ 
cont ented with that,, wh om have you longer 
to care for ? For who is the Master of things 
like these ? Who can take them away ? If 
you wish to be a Man of Honour and Fide- 
lity, who shall prevent you ? If you wish 
not to be restrained, or compelled, who 
shall compel you to Desires, contrary to 
your Principles ; to Aversions, contrary to 
your Opinion ? The Judge, perhaps, will 
pass a Sentence against you, which he thinks 
formidable : but how can he likewise make 
you receive it with Aversion ? Since, then. 
Desire and Aversipn are in your own Power, 

what 
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what have you else to care for ? Let this be 
your Introduction ; this your Narration ; this 
your Proof ; this your Victory ; this your 
Conclusion ; and this your Applause. Thus 
Socrates, to one who put him in mind to 
prepare himself for his Trial ; “ Do not you 
think, says he, that I have been preparing 
myself for this very thing my whole Life ?” 
— By what kind of Preparation ? — “ I have 
preserved what was in my own Power.” — 
What do you mean ? — “ I have done no- 
thing unjust, either in public, or in private 
Life.” 

§.2. But if you wish to preserve Exter- 
nals too ; your paltry Body, your Estate, 
or Dignity ; I advise you immediately to 
prepare yourself by every possible Prepara- 
tion ; and besides, consider the Disposition 
of your Judge, and of your Adversary. If 
it be necessary to fall down at his Feet ; fall 
down at his Feet ; if to weep, weep : if to 
groan ; groan. For when you have subjected 
what is in your own Power to Externals, 
submit to Slavery at.once, and do not strug- 
gle; and at one time, be willing to be a 
Slave, and at another, not willing : but 
simply, and with your whole Intention, be 
one or the other ; free, or a - Slave ; well- 
yol. i. m educated. 
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educated, or not ; a Game Cock, or a Cra- 
ven : either bear to be beat till you die, or 
give out at once ; and do not be soundly 
beat first, and then give out at last. If both 
these be shameful, make the Distinction im- 
mediately. 

§. 3. Where is the Nature of Good and 
Evil? f 

Where Truth likewise is. Where Truth 
and where Nature are *, there is Caution : 
where Truth and where Nature are not, 
there is Courage?} Why, do you think, 
that if Socrates had wished to preserve Ex-, 
temals, that he would have said, when he 
appeared at his Trial, “ Anytus and Melitus 
may indeed kill ; but hurt me they cannot ?” 
Was he so foolish, as not to see that this 
Way doth not lead to that Ehd, but the 
contrary? What, then, is the Reason, that 
he not only disregards, but provokes his 
Judges ? Thus my Friend Heraclitus, in a 
trifling Suit, about a little Estate at Rhodes, 
after having proved to the Judges that his 

* This Passage is perplexed in the Greek, and the Trans- 
lation conjectural. The Meaning seems to be, that where 
our moral Conduct is concerned, Caution is necessary ; and 
Courage it necessary in Things not dependent on our own 
Choice} and with which, according to the Stoic Principle, 
Truth and Nature have nothing to do. 


Cause 
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Cause was good, when he came to the Con- 
clusion of his Speech ; “ I will not intreat 
you, says he ; nor care what Judgment 
you give : for it is rather you who are to be 
judged, than I." And thus he lost his 
Suit. What need was there of this ? Be 
content not to intreat: do not tell them 
too, that you will not intreat : unless it be a 
proper Time to provoke the Judges design- 
edly ; as in the Case of Socrates. But if 
you too are preparing such a Speech, what 
do you wait for ? Why do you submit to be 
tried ? For if you wish to be hanged, have 
Patience, and the Gibbet will come. But 
if you chuse rather to submit, and make 
your Defence as well as you can, all the rest 
is to be ordered accordingly : with a due 
Regard, however, to the Preservation of 
your own Character. 

§.4. For this Reason it is ridiculous too 
to say, “ Suggest to me what is to be done.” 
How should I know what to suggest to you ? 
[You should rather say] inform my Under- 
standing to accommodate itself to whatever 
may be the Event. The former is just as 
if an illiterate Person should say, “ Tell me 
what to write, when any Name is proposed 
to me and I direct him to write Dion ; 

m 2 and 
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and then another comes, and proposes to 
him the Name not of Dion, but of Theon ; 
what will be the Consequence ? What will 
he write ? Whereas, if you had made Wri- 
ting your Study, you would be ready pre- 
pared for whatever Word might occur : if 
not, how can I suggest to you ? For, if the 
Circumstances of the Affair should suggest 
something else, what will you say, or how 
will you act ? Remember, then, the general 
Rule, and you will need no Suggestion : 
but if you gape after Externals, you must 
necessarily be tossed up and down, accord- 
ingjie**flxf Inclination of your Master. 


And who is my Master ? 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

Concerning such as recommend Persons 
to the Philosophers . 

§. 1 . Diogenes rightly answered one, 

who desired Letters of Recommendation 
from him, “ At first sight he will know 
you to be a Man ; and whether you are 
good or a bad Man, if he hath any skill in 
distinguishing, he will know likewise : and/ 
if he hath not, he will never know it, 
though I should write a thqusand times 
Just as if you were a Piece of Coin, and 
should desire to be recommended to any 
Person as good, in order to be tried ; if it 
be to an Assayer, he will know your Value ; 
for you will recommend yourself. 

§. 2. We ought, therefore, in Life also, 
to have something analogous to this skill in 
Gold : that one may be able to say, like the 
Assayer, Bring me whatever Piece you will. 


# This is one of the many extravagant Refinements of the 
Philosophers ; and might lead Persons into very dangerous 
Mistakes, if it was laid down as a Maxim, in ordinary Life. 

and 
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and I will find out its Value : or, as I 
would say with regard to Syllogisms, Bring 
me whomever you will, and I will distin- 
guish for you, whether he knows how to 
solve Syllogisms, or not. Why ? Because 
I can solve Syllogisms myself, and have that 
Faculty, which is necessary for one who 
knows how to find out Persons skilled in the 
Solution of Syllogisms. But how do I act 
in Life ? I at some times call a Thing good ; 
at others, bad. What is the Cause of this ? 
The contrary to what happens in Syllo- 
gisms ; Ignorance, and Inexperience. 


CHAP. IV. 

Concerning a Person who had been guilty 
o f Adultery . 

4.1. As he was saying, that Man is made 
for Fidelity : and that whoever subverts this, 
subverts the peculiar Property of Man ; one 
of those who pass for Men of Literature, hap- 
pened to come in, who had been found guilty 
of Adultery, in that City. But, continues 
Epictetus, if, laying aside that Fidelity for 
4 which 
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which we were bom, we form Designs 
against the Wife of our Neighbour, what 
do we do ? What else but destroy and ruin 
— What ? Fidelity, Honour, and Sanctity 
of Manners. — Only these ? And do not 
we ruin Neighbourhood ? Friendship ? Our 
Countiy ? In what Rank do we place our- 
selves? How am I to consider you, Sir? 
As a Neighbour ? A Friend ? What Sort of 
one ? As a Citizen ? How shall I trust you ? 
Indeed, if you were some sorry Vessel, so 
noisome that no "Use could be made of you ; 
you might be thrown on a Dunghill, and no 
Mortal would take the Trouble to pick you 
up: but if, being a Man, you cannot fill 
any one Place in human Society, what shall 
we do with you ? For, suppose you cannot 
hold the Place of a Friend, can you hold 
even that of a Slave ? And who will trust 
you ? Why, then, should not you also be 
contented to be thrown upon some Dunghill, 
as a useless Vessel, and indeed as mere 
Dung ? Will you say, after this. Hath no 
one any Regard for me, a Man of Letters? 
Why, you are wicked, and fit for no Use. 
Just as if Wasps should take it ill that no 
one hath any Regard for them ; but all 
shun, and whoever can, beats them down. 

You 
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You have such a Sting, that whoever you 
strike with it, is thrown into Troubles and 
Pangs, What would you have us do with 
you ? There is no where to place you. 

§. 2 . What, then, are not Women by 
Nature common ? 

I admit it : and so is a Pig at Table com- 
mon to those who are invited. But, after 
it is distributed, go, if you think proper, 
and snatch away the Share of him who sits 
next you; or slily steal it, or stretch out 
your Hand, and taste ; and, if you cannot 
tear away any of the Meat, dip your Fingers 
and lick them. A fine Companion ! A So- 
cratic Guest indeed ! Again ; Is not the 
Theatre common to all the Citizens ? There- 
fore come, when all are seated, if you think 
proper, and turn any one of them out of his 
Place. Thus Women are common by Na- 
ture ; but when the Legislator, Uke the 
Master of an Entertainment, distributes 
them, will not you, like the rest of the 
Company, be contented with desiring a 
Share for yourself ; but must you pilfer, 
and taste what belongs to another ? 

But I am a Man of Letters, and under- 
stand Archedemus *, 

♦ A Stoic Philosopher, of Tarsus, in Cilicia. Uptok. 

With 
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- With all your Understanding of Arche- 
demus, then, be an Adulterer, or a Rogue : 
And, instead of a Man, a Wolf, or an Ape. 
For where is the Difference ? 


C H A P. V. 

How Magnanimity may be consistent with 

Care. 

§. i.The Materials of Action are indiffe- 
rent : but the Use of them is not indiffe- 
rent. 

How, then, shall one preserve Intrepi- 
dity and Tranquillity ; and at the same time 
be careful, and neither rash, nor indolent ? 

By imitating those who play at Tables. 
The Dice are indifferent ; the Pieces are in- 
different. How do I know what will fall 
out ? But it is my Business, to manage 
care fully and dexterously whatever doth fall 
out. .Thus in Life too, this is the chief Busi- 
ness Hflistinguish, and separate things ; and 
say, “ Externals are not in my Power ; 

Choice 
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Choice is. Where shall I seek Gqpd and 
Evil ? Within ; in what is ray own/'N But 
in what belongs to others, call 'lfOfbing 
Good, or Evil, or Profit, or Hurt, or any 
thing of that Sort. 

§. 2. What then, are we to treat these, 
in a careless Way ? 

By no means; for this on the other 
hand, is an evil Exercise of the Faculty of 
Choice : and on that * account, against Na- 
ture. But we are to act with Care, because 
the Use of the Materials [of Action] is 
not indifferent ; and at the same time with 
Intrepidity and Tranquillity, because the 
Materials [themselves are indifferent. For 
where a Thing is not indifferent, there no 
one can restrain or compel me. Where I 
am capable of being restrained, or com- 
pelled, the Acquisition doth not depend upon 
me ; nor is either good or evil. The Use of 
it, indeed, is either good or evil ; but that 
doth depend upon me. It is difficult, I 
own, to blend and unite [in one Character] 
the Carefulness of one who is affected by 
the Materials of Action, and the Intrepidity 
of one who disregards them ; but it is not 


* The Translation follows Mr, Upton’s Conjecture. 

impossible : 
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impossible: if it be, it is impossible to be 
happy. How do we act in a Voyage ? 
What is in my Power ? To chuse the Pilot, 
the Sailors, the Day, the Time of Day. 
Afterwards comes a Storm. What have I 
to care for? My part is performed. The 
Subject belongs to another, to the Pilot. 
But the Ship is sinking : What then have 
I to do ? That which alone I can do ; I am 
drowned, without Fear, without Clamour, 
or accusing God ; but as one who knows, 
that What is born, must likewise die. For 
I am not Eternity, but a Man ; a Part 
the Whole, as an Hour is of the Day. Jl 
must come like an Hour, and like an Hour 
must pass away. What signifies it whether 
by Drowning, or by a Fever ? For, in some 
Way or other, pass I must/~j 

§. 3. This you may see to be the Prac- 
tice of those, who play skilfully at Ball. 
No one contends for the Ball [itself], as ei- 
ther a Good or an Evil ; but how he may 
throw, and catch it again. Here lies the 
Address, here the Art, the Nimbleness, the 
Sagacity ; that I may not be able to catch 
it, even if I hold up my Lap for it ; ano- 
ther may catch it, whenever I throw it. 
But if we catch or throw it, with Fear or 

Perturbation 
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Perturbation, what Kind of Play will this 
be ? How shall we keep ourselves steady ; 
or how see the Order of the Game ? One 
will say, Throw : another, Do not throw : 
a third, You have thrown once already. 
This is a mere Quarrel ; not a Play. There- 
fore Socrates well understood playing at 
Ball. 

What do you mean ? 

Using Pleasantry at his Trial. “ Tell 
me, says he, Anytus, how can you say, 
that I do not believe a God ? What do you 
think Demons are * ? Are they not either 
the Offspring of the gods, or compound- 
ed of gods and Men ?” — “ Yes.” — “ Do you 
think, then, that one can believe there 
are Mules, and not believe, that there are 


* Socrates professed himself to have a good Demon ; and 
argues here jocularly from thence, that he must believe the 
Existence of a Deity : as he who believes there are Mules, 
must believe there arc Asses ; because that Species enters into 
the Composition of the Other. But there is a Play upon the 
Words in the Original, which cannot be preserved in the 
Translation. One cannot, I think, help regretting, that 
Plato should relate, and Epictetus approve, a Witticism un- 
worthy of the Attic Genius ; and an Instance of Levity, on 
so awful a Subject, unbecoming the Character of the wise 
and pious Socrates. It may, however, be some Excuse, that 
he thought neither his Accuser, nor his Judges deserved, or 
were likely to be influenced by, a more serious Answer. 

Asses r* 
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Asses ?” This was just as if he had been 
playing at Ball. And what was the Ball he 
had to play with ? Life, Chains, Exile, a 
Draught of Poison, Separation from a Wife, 
and the Desertion of Orphan Children. 
These were what he had to play with ; and 
yet, nevertheless, he did play, and threw 
the Ball with Address. Thus we should be 
careful how we play ; but indifferent, as to 
the Ball itself. We are by all means to 
manage external Materials with Art ; not 
taking them for ourselves ; but showing our 
Art about them, whatever they may hap- 
pen to be. Thus a Weaver doth not make 
the Wool : but employs his Art upon what 
is given him. It is another who gives you 
Food, and a Property : and may take them 
away, and your paltry Body too. Do you, 
however, work upon the Materials you 
have received ; and then, if you come off 
unhurt, others, no doubt, who meet you, 
will congratulate you on your Escape. But 
he who hath a clearer Insight into such 
things, ,if he sees [indeed] you have behaved 
in a becoming Manner, will praise and 
congratulate you : but if you owe your Es- 
cape to any unbecoming Action, the con- 
trary. For where there is a reasonable 

Cause 
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Cause of Rejoicing, there is likewise [a 
reasonable Cause] of Congratulation. 

§. 4 . How, then, are some external things 
said to be according to Nature ; others con- 
trary to it ? 

When we are considered as unconnected 
Individuals. I will allow it is natural for 
the Foot, (for instance,) to be clean. But 
if you take it as a Foot, and not as an un- 
connected individual Thing, it will be fit 
that it should walk in the Dirt, and tread 
upon Thorns ; and sometimes that it should 
even be cut off, for the Good of the whole : 
otherwise it is no longer a Foot. W e should 
reason in some such manner concerning 
ourselves. What are you? A Man. If 
then, indeed, you consider yourself, as an 
unconnected Individual, it is natural that 
you should live to old Age ; be rich, and 
healthy : but if you consider yourself as a 
Man, and as a Part of the Whole, it will 
be fit, on the Account of that Whole, that 
you should at one time be sick ; at another, 
take a Voyage, and be exposed to Danger : 
sometimes be in want ; and possibly it may 
happen, die before your Time. Why, then, 
are you displeased ? Do not you know, that 
else, as the other is no longer a Foot, so 

you 
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you «fno longer a Man ? For what is a 
Man r^A. Part of a Commonwealth; prin- 
cipally of that which consists of gods and 
Men ; and next, of that to which you im- 
mediately belong, which is a Miniature of 
the universal City.-''^ 

§. 5 . What, then, must I, at one Time, 
be called to a Trial ; must another, at ano- 
ther Time, be scorched by a Fever ; another 
be exposed to the Sea ; another die ; another 
be condemned ? 

Yes : for it is impossible, in such a Body, 
in 6uch a World, and among such Com- 
panions, but that some or other of us, must 
fall into such Circumstances *. Your Busi- 
ness, when you come into them, is, to say 
what you ought, to order things as the Case 
requires — After this comes one and says, 
“ I decide that you have acted unjustly.” 
Much Good may it do you ; I have done 
my Part. You are to look to it, whether you 
have done yours : for there is some Dan- 
ger of that too, let me tell you. 

* See B. I. c. i. §. 3. Note f. 


CHAP. 
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chap. vi. 

Of Indifference. 


§. i. A HYPOTHETICAL Proposition is 
an indifferent thing ; but the Judgment 
concerning it is not indifferent : but is ei- 
ther Knowledge, or Opinion, or Mistake. 
jnThus Life is indifferent ; the Use of it not 
Hndifferentlj When you are told, therefore, 
that thesethings are indifferent, do not, 
upon that account, ever be careless ; nor, 
when you are excited to Carefulness, be 
abject, and struck by an Admiration of the 
Materials of Action. It is good to know 
your own Qualifications and Powers ; that r 
where you are not qualified, you may be 
quiet, and not angry that others have the 
Advantage of you, in such things. For 
you too, [in your Turn], will think it 
reasonable, that you should have the Ad- 
vantage in the Art of Syllogisms : and, if 
others should be angry at it, you will tell 
them, by way of Consolation, “ I have 
learned it, and you have not.” Thus too, 

where- 
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wherever Practice is necessary, 4o not 
pretend to what can be attained no other 
Way ; bwt leave the Matter to those \yho 
are practised in it, and do you be contented 
with a composed Firmness of Mind. “ Go, 
for instance, and pay your Compliments to 
such a Person.” ‘‘ How ?” “ Not meanly.” 
— “ But I have been shut out ; for I have 
not learned to get in at the Window : and, 
finding the Door shut, I must necessarily 
either go back, or get in at the Window.” 
" But speak to him too.” •“ I will speak to 
him.” “ In what manner ?” “ Not meanly.” 
But you have not succeeded ; for this was 
not your Business, but his. Why do .you 
claim what belongs to another ? Always re- 
member what is your own, and what is 
another’s and you will never be disturbed. 

§. 2. Hence Chrysippus rightly says : 
While Consequences are uncertain, I will 
keep to those things which are best adapted 
to the Attainment of what is conformable 
to Nature : for God himself hath formed 
me to chuse this. If I knew, that it was 
now destined for me to be sick, I would 
even exert my Pursuits towards it : for even 
the Foot, if it had Understanding, would 
• exert itself to get into the Dirt. For why 
yol. i. n are 
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are Ears of Com produced, if it be not to 
ripen ? and why do they ripen, if not to be 
reaped ? For they are not separate Indi- 
viduals. If they were capable of Sense, do 
you thinks they would wish never to be 
reaped } faf would be a Curse upon Ears of 
Corn, not to be reaped : and we ought 
to know, that it would be a Curse upon 
Man, not to die; like that of not ripen- 
ing, and not being reaped *. JSince, then, 
it is necessary for us to be rarfped, and we 
have, at the same time. Understanding to 
know it, are we angry at it ? This is only 
because we neither know what we are, nor 
have studied what belongs to Man, as 
Jockies do, what belongs to Horses. Yet 
Chiysantas, when he was about to strike an 
Enemy, on hearing the Trumpet sound a 
Retreat, drew back his Hand : for he thought 
it more eligible to obey the Command of 
his General, than his own Inclination -f. 
But not one of us, even when Necessity 


* Thou shalt come to thy Grave in a full age , like as a shock 
of Com cometh in, in his Season. Job. v. 26 . 

f In a Speech which Cyrus made to his Soldiers, after the 
Battle with the Assyrians, he mentions Chrysantas, one of his 
Captains, with particular Honour, for this Instance of his 
Obedience. Xsnoph. L. iv. 


calls. 
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calls, is ready and willing to obey it: but 
we suffer, whatever things we do suffer, 
weeping and groaning, and calling them 
our Circumstances *. What Circumstances, 
Man ? For if you call what surrounds you. 
Circumstances, every thing is a Circum- 
stance : but, if you apply this Name to Hard- 
ships, where is the Hardship, that whatever 
is bom must die. The Instrument is either a 
Sword, or a Wheel, or the Sea, or a Tile, or 
a Tyrant. And what doth it signify to you 
by what Way you descend to Hades ? All 
are equal : but, if you would hear the Truth, 
the shortest is that by which a Tyrant sends 
you. No Tyrant was ever six Months, in 
cutting any Man’s Throat : but a Fever is 
often a Year [in killing.] All these things 
are mere Sound, and the Pomp of empty 
Names. 

My Life is in danger from Caesar. 

And am not / in danger, who dwell at 
Nicopolis, where there are so many Earth- 
quakes ? And when you yourself cross the 


* ITffffatfsjf, in Greek, hath a double Meaning, which 
cannot be preserved in a Translation. It signifies both in 
general Circumstances, and in particular, hard Circumstances, 
6r Difficulties. 


If 2 


Adriatic, 
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Adriatic *, what is then in Danger ? Is not 
your Life ? 

Aye : but I am in danger, with respect to 
Opinion. 

What, your own ? How so ? Can any 
one compel you to have any Opinion, con- 
trary to your own Inclination ? 

But the Opinions of others too. 

And what danger is it of yours, if others 
have false Opinions ? 

But I am in danger of being banished. 

What is it to be banished i To be some- 
where eke than at Rome. 

Yes : but what if I should be sent to 
Gyaros ? 

If it "be worth your while, you will go : 
if not, you have another Place to go to ; 
where he who now sends you to Gyaros, 
must go likewise, whether he will or not f. 


• Epictetus probably means, in the Way Home, from 
Nicopolis to Rome ; whence this Person had come to hear 
him. 

f How gloomy, how empty the Stoic Consolation ! Ho# 
differently would the Christian answer. ** Well, and can ha 
banish you from the Presence of your true Sovereign, your 
indulgent Father, your best Friend ? And what, then, it 
Gyaros worse than Rome ? You, behaving well in Adversity, 
fcre the Object of Almighty Protection and future Reward : he, 
amidst his Tyranny, accountable to an offended Judge." 

Why, 
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A. 

Why, then, do you come to these, as to 
great Trials? They are not equal to your 
Qualifications. So that an ingenuous young 
Man would say. It was not worth while 
for this, to have read, and writ, so much, 
and to have sat so long, listening to a good- 
for-nothing old Fellow. Only remember, 
that Division, by which your own, and not 
your own, is distinguished, and you will 
never claim what belongs to others. A Tri- 
bunal, and a Prison, is, each of them, a 
Place ; one high, the other low : but Choice 
is equal : and if you have a mind to keep 
it equal for both Places, it may be kept. 
We shall then become Imitators of Socrates, 
when even in a Prison, we are able to write 
Hymns * of Praise : but, as we now are, 
consider whether we could bear, that even 
another should say to us in a Prison, “ Shall 
I read you a Hymn of Praise ?” — “ Why 
do you trouble n>e ; do you know in what 
a sad Situation I am ? In such Circum- 
stances, am I able to hear Hymns ?” — 
“ What Circumstances ?” — “ I am going to 

• Socrates writ a Hymn to Apollo, when he was in Prison ; 
of which Diogenes Laertius recites the first Line. See the 
Behaviour of Paul and Silas on a parallel Occasion.' Acts 
xvi. 25. 


4 


die.”— 
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die ." — " AimI are all other Men to be im- 
mortal ?” 


CHAP. VII. 

Of Divination. 

§. i.From an unseasonable regard to Di- 
vination, we omit many Duties *. For what 
can the Diviner see, besides Death, or Dan- 
ger, or Sickness, or, in short, things of 
this Kind ? When it is necessary, then, to 
expose one’s self to Danger for a Friend, or 
even a Duty to die for him, what Occasion 
have I for Divination ? Have not I a Diviner 
within, who hath told me the Essence of 
Good and Evil; and who explains to me 
the Indications of both ? What further 
Need, then, have I of the Entrails [of Vic- 
tims], or [the Flight] of Birds ? Can I bear 
with the other Diviner, when he says, 

* The Stoics were Advocates for Divination ; though they 
condemned, what they deemed, the Abuses of it. The 3$d 
Chapter of the Enchiridion is on the same subject. 


“ This 
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“ This is for your Interest ?” For doth he 
know what is for may Interest ? Doth he 
know what Good is ? Hath he learned the 
Indications of Good and Evil, as be hath 
those of the Victims ? If so, he knows the 
Indications likewise of Fair and Base, Just 
and Unjust. Do you tell me. Sir, what is 
indicated to me ; Life or Death ; Riches or 
Poverty. But whether these things are for 
my Interest, or not, I shall not inquire of 
you. “ Why ?” Because you do not give 
your Opinion about Grammar [or any estab- 
lished Point of Knowledge] ; and do you 
give it here, in things about which we all 
take different Ways, and dispute with one 
another ? Therefore the Lady, who was 
going to send a Month's Provision to Gra- 
tilla*, in her Banishment, made a right 
Answer to one, who told her Domitian 
would seize it: I had rather, says she, 
that he should seize it, than I not send it. 

§. 2. What, then, is it that leads us 
so often to Divination ? Cowardice ; the 
Dread of Events. Hence we flatter the 
Diviners. “ Pray, Sir, shall I inherit my 

• A Lady of high Rank at Rome, banished from Italy, 
among many other noble Persons, by Domitian. 

Father’s 
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Father’s Estate ?” — “ Let us see : let us sa- 
crifice upon the Occasion.” — “ Nay, Sir, 
juSt As Fortune pleases.” Then, if he says. 
You shall inherit it, we give him Thanks, 
as if we received the Inheritance from him* 
The Consequence of this is, that they play 
upon us. 

§. 3* What, then, is to be done ? 

We should come without previQUS De- 
sire or Aversion : as a Traveller inquires 
th6 Road bf the Person he meets, without 
arty Desire for that which turns to the right 
Hand, more than to the Left : for he wished 
for neither of these ; but that only which 
leads him properly. Thus we should come 
to God, as to a Guide. Just as we make 
use of our Eyes : not persuading them to 
show us one Object rather than another ; 
but receiving such as they present to us. 
But now we hold the Bird with Fear and 
Trembling: and, in our Invocations to 
God, intreat him ; “ Lord have mercy upon 
me: suffer me to come off safe.” You 
Wretch! would you have any thing then, 
but what is best ? And what is best but what 
pleases God ? Why do you, as far as in you 
lies, corrupt your Judge and seduce your 
Adviser ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Wherein consists the Essence of Good. 




§. *( Vir^P is hp n pfiri8l. ja ni.^ 

beneficial. It should seem, the 


where the Essence of (rod is, th^jg ^ton is 
the Essence of Good^ What thenlT the 
Essence of God ? Flesh ? — By no means. 
An Estate ? — Fame ? —By -no means. In- 
telligence ? Knowledge ? Right Reason ? 
—^Certain ly. Here then, without more 
ado, seek the Essence of Good. For, do 
you seek it in a Plant ? — No. — Or in a Brute ? 
— No. — If then you seek it only in a ra- 
tional Subject, why do you seek it any 
where but in what is distinct from Irra- 
tionals ? Plants have not the Use of the 
Appearances of things; and therefore you 
do not apply the term of Good to them.— 
G } 

peaia nge s. And nothing else? If so, y5u 
may say, that Good, and Happiness, and 
Unhappiness, belong to mere Animals. 

But 
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But this you do not say ; and you are right: 
for, how much soever they have the Use 
of the Appearances of things, they have 
not the Faculty of understanding that Use ; 
and with good Reason : for they are made 
to he subservient to others, and not Princi- 
pals themselves. Why was an Ass made ? 
Was it as a Principal ? No : but because we 
had need of a Back able to carry Burthens. 
We had need too that he should walk ; 
therefore he had the Use of the Appearances 
of things added ; otherwise he could not 
have walked. But here his Endowments 
end : for, if an Understanding of that Use 
had been likewise added, he would not, in 
reason, have been subject to us, nor have 
done us these Services ; but would have 
been like, and equal to ourselves. Why 
■will you not, therefore, seek the Essence 
of Good in that, without which, you will 
not say, there can be Good in any thing ? 

§. 2. What then ? Are not these like- 
wise the Works of the gods ? They are : 
but not Principals, nor Parts of the gods. 
But you are a Principal. You are a distipct 
Portion of the Essence of God ; and con- 
tain a certain Part of him in yoursdlf *. Why 

then 


See Introduction, §. 19. 
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then are you ignorant of your noble Birth ? 
Why do not you consider, whence you 
came? why do not you remember, when 
you are eating, who you are who eat ; and 
whom you feed ? When you are in the 
Company of Women ; when you are con- 
versing ; when you are exercising ; when 
you are disputing : do not you know, that 
it is a God you feed ; a God you exercise ? 
You carry a God about with you. Wretch, 
and know nothing of it. Do you suppose 
I mean some God without you of Gold or 
Silver ? It is within yourself you carry him ; 
and profane him, without being sensible of 
it, by impure Thoughts, and unclean Ac- 
tions. If even the Image of God were 
present, you would not dare to act as you 
do : and when God himself is within you, 
and hears and sees all, are not you ashamed 


Sec i Cor. vi. 19. 2 Cor. vi. Id. 2 Tim. i. 14. i Join iii. 
24. iv. 12, IS. But though the simple Expression of canning 
God about with us, may seem to have some nearly Parallel to 
it in the New Testament, yet those represent the Almighty in 
a more venerable Manner; as taking the Hearts of Good 
Men for a Temple to dwell in. But the other Expression*, 
here of Feeding and Exercising God, and the Whole of the 
Paragraph, and indeed of the Stoic System, shew the real 
Sense of even its more decent Phrases to be vastly different from 
4hat of Scripture. 

t* 
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to think and act thus : insensible of your 
own Nature, and hateful to God ? 

§. 3 . After all, why are we afraid, 
when we send a young Man from the 
School, into Action, that he should behave 
indecently, eat indecently, converse inde- 
cently with Women : that he should either 


debase himself by a shabby Dress, or clothe 
himself too finehi ?fl)oth not he know the 


God within hi 


neJ*?fl)ol 

imJjEM 


h not he know with 


whom he sets out ? Have we Patience to 


hear him say, “ I wish to have you with 
roe.” 

Have you not God ? Do you seek any 
other, while you have him ? Or will He tell 
you any other than these things ? If you 
were a Statue of Phidias, either Jupiter or 
Minerva, you would remember both your- 
self and the Artist ; and, if you had any 
Sense, you would endeavour to do nothing 
unworthy of him who formed you, or of 
yourself : nor to appear in an unbecoming 
Manner, to Spectators. And are you now 
careless how you appear, because you are 
the Workmanship of Jupiter? And yet, 
what Comparison is there, either between 
the Artists, or the things they have formed ? 
What Work of any [human] Artist contains 


in 
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in itself, those Faculties which are shown, 
in forming it ? Is it any thing but Marble, 
or Brass, or Gold, or Ivory ? And the 
Minerva of Phidias, when its Hand is once 
extended, and a Victory placed in it, re- 
mains in that Attitude, for ever. Bat the 
Works , of God are indued with Motion, 
Breath, the Use of the Appearances of 
tilings. Judgment. Being, then, the For- 
mation of such an Artist, will you dishonour 
him; especially, when he hath not only 
formed, but intrusted, and given the Guar- 
dianship of you, to yourself? Will you 
not only be forgetful of this, but, moreover, 
dishonour the Trust ? If God had commit- 
ted some Orphan to your Charge, would 
you have been thus careless of him ? He 
hath delivered yourself to your Care ; and 
says, “ I had no one fitter to be trusted 
than you : preserve this Person for Me, 
Such as he is by Nature ; modest, faithful, 
sublime, unterrified, dispassionate, tran- 
quil And will you not preserve him ? 

§. 4. But it will be said ; “ Whence 
this supercilious Look, and Gravity of 
Face ?” [in our young Philosopher] — ** I 
have not yet so much Gravity, as the Case 
deserves. For I do not yet trust to what I 

have 
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have learned, and assented to. I still fear 
my own Weakness. Let me but take 
Courage a little, and then you shall see such 
a Look, and such an Appearance, as I 
ought to have. Then I will show you the 
Statue, when it is finished, when it is po- 
lished. Do you think I will show you a 
supercilious Countenance ? Heaven forbid ? 
For Olympian Jupiter doth not lift up his 
Brow ; but keeps a steady Countenance, as 
becomes him who is about to say, 

■ TV immutable Decree 

No Force can shake : what is, that ought to be. 

Pope. 

“ Such will I show myself to you : faith- 
ful, modest, noble, tranquil .” — “ What, 
and immortal too, and exempt from Age 
and Sickness ?” No. But sickening and 
dying as becomes a God. This is in my 
Power ; this I can do. The other is not in 
my Power nor can I do it. I'^Shall I show 
you the * Nerves of a Philosopher i 

“ What Nerves are those ?” 

A Desire undisappointed ; an Aversion 
unincurred; Pursuits duly exerted; a care- 

• An Allusion to the Combatants in the public Exercises, 
who used to shew their Shoulders, Muscles, and Nerves, as a 
Proof of their Strength. See B. I. c. 4. §.4. B. IL c. IS. 

§. 5. B. HI. c. 22. § 5. 

3 


ful 
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fill Resolution ; ^an unerring Assent/ 
you shall see. 
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CHAP. IX. 


That when we are unable to fulfil what 
the Character of a Man promises, we 
assume that of a Philospher. 


§. 1 . IT is no common Attainment, merely 
to fulfil what the Nature of Man promises. 
iP5r what is Man ? 1 

^ A rational and mortal Being. I 

"Well : from what are we distinguished by 
Reason ? J 

From wild Beasts. ■ *■•"** 

From what else ? 

L JExom Sheep, and the like. 

Take care, then, to do nothing like a 
wild Beast ; otherwise, you have destroyed 
the Man i/you have not fulfilled what your 
Nature-promises . Take care too, to do no- 
thing like Cattle : for thus likewise the Man 
is destroyed. 


In 
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In what do we act like Cattle i 

When we act gluttonously, lewdly, 
rashly, sordidly, inconsiderately, into what 
are we sunk ? 

Into Cattle. 

What have we destroyed ? 

The rational Being. 

When we behave contentiously, inju- 
riously* passionately, and violently, into 
what have we sunk ? 

Into wild Beasts. 

§. 2. And farther; some of us are wild 
Beasts of a larger Size : others, little mis- 
chievous Vermin : whence there is room to 
say. Let me rather be eat by a Lion. By 
all these Means, is destroyed what the Na- 
ture of Man promises. For, when is a 
conjunctive Proposition preserved ? 

When it fulfils what its Nature promises. 

So then the Preservation of such a Pro- 
position consists in this ; that its several 
Parts are a Conjunction of Truths. 

When is a disjunctive Proposition pre- 
served ? 

When it fulfils what its Nature pro- 
mises. 

When is a Flute, a Harp, a Horse, or a 
Dog, preserv ed ? 


When 
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When each fulfils what its Nature pro^ 
mises. 

Where is the Wonder then, that Man 
should be preserved, and destroyed, in the 
Same Manner ? All are preserved and im- 
proved by Operations correspondent [to 
their several Faculties] ; as a Carpenter, by 
Building ; a Grammarian, by Grammar : 
but if he accustom himself to write ungram- 
matically, his Art will necessarily be spoiled 
and destroyed. Thus modest Actions pre- 
serve the modest Man, and immodest one* 
destroy him: faithful Actions, the faithful 
Man : and the contrary destroy him. On 
the other hand, contrary Actions heighten 
contraiy Characters. Thus Impudence, an 
impudent one; Knavery, a knavish one; 
Slander, a slanderous one ; Anger, an -an- 
gry one; and unequitable Dealings, a co- 
vetous *p»- r 

§. 8. iJEpr this Reason, Philosophers ad- 
vise us, not to be contented with mere 
Learning; but to^dd Meditation likewise, 
and then Practice. lFor we have been long 
accustomed to -contrary Actions, and have 
practised upon wrong Opinions. If therefore, 
we do not likewise habituate ourselves 
to practise upon right Opinions, we shall be 
. vol. i. o nothing 
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nothing more than Expositors of the Prin- 
ciples of others. For who among us is not 
already able to discourse, according to the 
Rules of Art, upon Good and Evil ? That 
some things are good , some evil, and 
others indifferent : the Good, Virtue, and 
whatever partakes of Virtue ; the Evil, the 
contrary', and the Indifferent, Riches, 
Health, Reputation : and then, if, while 
we are saying all this, there should happen 
some more than ordinary Noise, or one of 
the By-standers should laugh at us, we are 
disconcerted. Philosopher, what is become 
of what you were saying ? Whence did it 
proceed? Merely from your Lips? Why 
then, do you pollute the Aids which others 
have provided ? Why do you trifle on the 
most important Subjects ? It is one thing 
to hoard up Provision in a Store-house, and 
another to eat it. What is eaten is con- 
cocted, digested, and becomes Nerves, Flesh, 
Bones, Blood, Colour, Breath. Whatever 
is hoarded up is ready indeed, whenever 
you have a Mind to show it ; but of no fur- 
ther Use to you than the mere Notion, that 
you have it. For what Difference is there, 
whether you explain these Doctrines, or 
those of Persons of opposite Principles ? Sit 

dovfn 
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down now, and comment, according to the 
Rules of Art, upon the Principles of Epi- 
curus i and perhaps you may comment more 
practically than he could have done himself. 
Why then do you call yourself a Stoic? 
Why do you act a Jew, when you are a 
Greek ? Do not you see on what Terms 
each is called a Jew, a Syrian, an Egyp- 
tian ? And when we see any one wavering, 
we are wont to say. This is not a Jew ; but 
acts one. But, when he assumes the Senti- 
ments of one who hath been baptized and 
circumcised *, then he both really is, and 
is called a Jew. Thus we, falsifying our 
Profession, are Jews in Name, but in rea- 
lity something else. Our Sentiments are 
inconsistent with our Discourse ; far from 
practising what we teach, and what we 
pride ourselves in the Knowledge of. Thus, 
while we are unable to fulfil what the Cha- 
racter of a Man promises, we assume, be- 
sides, so vast a Weight as that of a Philoso- 
pher. As if a Person, incapable of lifting 
ten Pounds, should endeavour to heave the 
same Stone with Ajax. 


• The Translation follow* Mr. Upton’s Conjecture. 


O 2 
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CHAP. X. 

\ Haw we may investigate the Duties of 
Life from the Names which we hear. 

§. 1. Examine who you are. In the 

first Place, A Man: that is, one who hath 
nothing superior to~ the Faculty of Choic e^ 
but all things subject to thisj and this it- 
seir'tnrinslaved^'and^nsubjected, to any 
thing. Consider then, from what you are 
distinguished by Beason. Tou are distin- 
guished from wild Beasts : you are 
distinguished from Cattle. Besides : you 
are a Citizen of the World, and a part of 
it : not a subservient, but a principal part. 
Tou are capable of comprehending the di- 
vine (Economy ; and of considering the 
Connexions of things. What then doth 
the Character of a Citizen promise ? To 
hold no private Interest ; to deliberate of 
nothing as a separate Individual, but like 
the Hand or the Foot ; which, if they had 
Reason, and comprehended the Constitution 
of Nature, would never, pursue, or desire, 
but with a Reference to the Whole. Hence 

the 
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the Philosophers rightly say. That, if a wise 
and good Man could foresee what was to 
happen, he would help forward Sickness, ' 
and Death, and Mutilation, to himself ; 
being sensible, that these things are ap- 
pointed from the Order of the Universe; 
and that the Whole is superior to a Part, and 
the City to the Citizen. But, since we do 
not foreknow what is to happen, it becomes 
our Duty to adhere to what is more natu- 
rally adapted to our Option : for, amongst 
other things, we were born for this. 

§. 2. Remember next, that perhaps you 
are a Son: and what doth this Character 
promise ? To esteem every thing that is 
his, as belonging to his Father: in every in- 
stance to obey him: not to revile him to 
another : not to say or do any thing inju- 
rious to him : to give way and yield in every 
thing : co-operating with him to the utmost 
of his Power. 

§. 3 . After this, know likewise, that 
you are a Brother too : and that to this 
Character it belongs, to make Concessions ; 
to be easily persuaded ; to use gentle Lan- 
guage : never to claim, for yourself, any of 
the things independent on Choice ; but 
cheerfully to give these, that you may have 

the 
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the larger Share of what is dependent on 
that. For consider what it is, instead of a 
Lettuce, for instance, or a Chair, to pro- 
cure for yourself a good Temper? How 
great an Advantage gained ! 

§. 4. If, besides this, you are a Senator 
of any City, consider yourself as a Senator : 
if a Youth, as a Youth : if an old Man, as 
an old Man. For each of these Names, if 
it comes to be considered, always points out 
the proper Duties. But, if you go and re- 
vile your Brother, |T tell you, you have for- 
got who you are, pad what is your Namier 
For even if you were a Smith, and made an 
ill Use of the Hammer, you would have 
forgot the Smith : and, if you have forgot 
the Brother, and are become, instead of a 
Brother, an Enemy, do you imagine you 
have made no Change of one thing for ano- 
ther, in that Case ? If, instead of a Man, 
a gentle, social Creature, you are become 
a wild Beast, mischievous, insidious, biting ; 
have you lost nothing ? But must you lose 
Money, in order to suffer Damage ; and is 
there no other thing, the Loss of which en- 
damages a Man ? If you were to part with 
your Skill in Grammar, or in Music, would 
you think the Loss of these a Damage? 

And, 
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And, if you part with Honour, Decency, 
and Gentleness, do you think that no Mat- 
ter ? Yet the first are lost by some Cause, 
external, and independent on Choice ; but 
the last, by ouf own Fault. There is no 
Shame either in not * having, or in losing 
the one ; but either not to have, or to lose, 
the other is equallyshameful,andreproachful, 
and unhappy. What doth the Pathic lose ? 
The Man. What doth the smooth ef- 
feminate Fellow lose ? + Many other things ? 
but however the Man also. What doth an 
Adulterer lose ? The Modest, the chaste 
Character ; the Neighbour. What doth an 
angry Person lose? Something else. A 
Coward ? Something else. No one is wicked 
without some Loss, or Damage. Now, if, 
after all, you have made the Loss of Money 
the only Damage, all these [Wretches] are 
unhurt and undamaged. Nay, it may be, 
even Gainers; as, by such Practices, their 
Money might possibly be increased. But 
consider : if you refer every thing to Money, 
the Man who loses his Nose is not hurt. 
Yes, say you ; he is maimed in his Body. 

0 The true Reading of the Greek is ovr* owe e%stv, 

t It hath been suggested to me, that han\Qsif, not hanfetf, 
is the true Reading ; and I have ventured so to translate it. 
See L. III. c. 1. p. 352, 353. of Mr. Upton*s Edition. 

Well ; 
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Well : but doth he who loses his Smell it- 
self, lose nothing? Is there, then, no Fa- 
culty of the Soul, which he who possesses 
it is the better for ; and he who parts with 
it, the worse ? 

What sort do you mean ? 

Have we not a natural Sense of Honour ? 

We have. 

Doth he, who loses this, suffer no Da- 
mage ? Is he deprived of nothing ? Doth 
be part with nothing that belongs to him ? 
Have we no natural Fidelity ? No natural 
Affection > No natural Disposition to mu- 
tual Usefulness, to mutual Forbearance ? Is 
he, then, who carelessly suffers himself to 
be damaged in these Respects, unhurt and 
undamagedfc 

§. S. pj^hat, then, shall not I hurt 
him, who hath hurt me ? 

Consider first what Hurt is ; and remem- 
ber wbat you have heard from the Philoso- 
phers. For, if both Good and Evil consists 
in Choice, see whethcx«what you say, doth 
not amount to this : [‘Since he hath hurt 
himself, by injuring j|e : shall not I hurt 
myself by injuring him ?’1 Why do we not 
make some such Representation to ourselves, 
as this ? Are we hurt, when any Detri- 
ment happens to our bodily Possessions ; 

and 
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and are we not at all hurt, when any hap* 
pens to our Faculty of Choice ? He who 
is deceived, or hath done an Injury, hath 
no Pain in his Head ; nor loses an Eye, a 
Leg, or an Estate : and we wish for nothing 
beyond these. Whether we have a modest, 
and faithful, or a shameless and unfaithful. 
Will and Choice, we make not the smallest 
Difference ; except only in the Schools, as 
far as a few Words go. Therefore all the 
Improvement we make, reaches only to 
Words ; and beyond them is absolutely no- 
thing. 


CHAP. XI. 

What the Beginning of Philosophy is. 

§. 1 . THE Beginning of Philosophy, at 
least to such as enter upon it in a proper 
Way, and by the Door, is a Consciousness 
of our own Weakness, and Inability, in 
necessary things. For we came into the 1 
World without any natural Idea 6f a right- 
angled Triangle ; of a Diesis, or a Hemi- 

tone. 
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tone, in Music : but we learn each of these 
things by some Instruction of Art. Hence, 
they who do not understand them, do not 
form any Conceit of understanding them. 
But who ever came into the World, with- 
out an innate Idea of Good and Evil ; Fair 
and Base ; Becoming and Unbecoming ; 
Happiness and Misery ; Proper and Impro- 
per; what ought to be done, and what not 
to be done? Hence we all make use of 


the Names, aud endeavour to apply our 
Pre-conceptions to particular Cases. “ Such 
a one hath acted well ; not well : right ; 
not right: is unhappy; is happy: is just; 
is unjust.” Who of us refrains from these 
Names ? Who defers the Use of thejn, till 
he had learnt it ; as those dc| who are ig- 
norant of Lines and Sounds |? The Reason 
of this is, that we * come instructed* in some 
degree, by Nature upon these Subjects ; 
and from .*|his Beginning, we go on to add 
Self-conceit/^** For why, say you, should 
not I kwrflHwhat Fair and Base is ? Have 


not I the Idea of it ?” You have. “ Do not I 


apply this Idea to Particulars?” You do. “ Do 
not I apply it right, then ?” Here lies the 
whole Question ; and here arises the Self-con- 


For nyaf in the Greek, the Sense seems to require T/pas. 

ceit. 
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ceit. For, beginning from these acknow- 
ledged Points, Men proceed to what is! 
in Dispute, by means of their unsuitable ! 
Application. For, if they possess a right 
Method of Application, what would re-, 
strain them from being perfect ? Now, 
since you think, that you make a suitable 
Application, of your Pre-conceptions to 
particular Cases, tell me whence you de- 
rive this. 

From its seeming so to me. 

But it doth not seem so to another : and 
doth not he too form a Conceit, that he 
makes a right Application ? 

He doth. 

Is it possible, then, that each of you 
should apply your Pre-conceptions right, on 
the very Subjects about which you have 
contradictory Opinions ? 

It is not. 

Have you any thing to show us, then, 
for this Application, preferable to its seem- 
ing so to you ? And doth a Madman act any 
otherwise than seems to him, right ? Is 
this then a sufficient Criterion to him too ? 

It is not. 

Come therefore, to something preferable 
to what seems. 


What 
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What is that ? 

§. 2. The Beginning of Philosophy is 
this : The being sensible of the Disagree- 
ment of Men with each other : an Inquiry 
into the Cause of this Disagreement ; and 
a Disapprobation, and Distrust of what 
merely seems : a certain Examination into 
what seems, whether it seem rightly : and 
an Invention of some Rule, like a Balance, 
for the Determination of Weights; like a 
Square, for strait and crooked. 

Is this the Beginning of Philosophy, that 
all things which seem right to all persons, 
are so ? 

Why ; is it possible, that Contradictions 
can be right ? 

Well then, not all things ; but all that 
seem so to ns. 

And why more to you, than to the Sy- 
rians, or Egyptians ? Than to me, or to 
any other Man 1 

Not at all more. 

§. 3. Therefore [merely] what seems 
to each Man, is not sufficient to determine 
the Reality of a thing. For even in Weights 
and Measures we are not satisfied with the 
bare Appearance; but for every thing we 
find some Rule. And is there, in the pre- 
sent 
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sent Case then, no Rule, preferable to what 
seems ? Is it possible, that what is of the ) 
greatest Necessity in human Life, should 
be left incapable of Determination and Dis- , 
coveiy ? 

•There is, then, some Rule. 

And why do we not seek, and discover 
it; and, when we have discovered, make 
use of it, without fail, ever after, so as 
not even to move a Finger, without k. 
For this, I conceive, is what, when found, 
will cure * those of their Madness, who 
tnake use of no other Measure, but theft 
own perverted Way of Thinking. That 
afterwards, beginning from certain knowh 
and determinate Points, we may tnake use 
of Pre-conceptions, properly applied td 
Particulars. What is the Subject that falft 
under our Inquiry ? 

Pleasure. 

Bring it to the Rule. Throw it into the 
Scale. Must Good be something in which 
it is fit to confide ? and to which we may 
trust ? 

Tes. 


* The Sense requires, that the Reading should be asroA- 
kxtfcroi ay, or 


Is 
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Is it fit to trust to any thing unsteady ? 

No. 

Is Pleasure then, a steady thing ? 

No. 

Take it, then, and throw it out of the 
Scale, and drive it far distant from the 
Place of Good things. But, if you are not 
quick-sighted, and one Balance is insuffi- 
cient, bring another. Is it fit to be elated 
by Good ? 

Yes. 


Is it fit, then, to be elated by a present 
Pleasure ? See that you do not say it is ; 
otherwise I shall not think you so much as 
worthy to use a Scale. Thus are things 
judged, and w e i ghed , when we have the 
Rules ready. This is the Part of Philoso- 
phy, To examiner and fix the Rules : and 
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CHAP. XII. 

Of Disputation. 

§. i.What things are to be learned, 
ini order to the right Use of Reason, the 
Philosophers of our Sect have accurately 
taught: but we are altogether unpractised 
in the due Application of them. Only give 
any of us, that you please, some illiterate 
Person, for an Antagonist, and he will not 
find out, how to treat him. But when he 
hath a little moved the Man, if h« happens 
to answer beside the Purpose, he knows 
not how to deal with him any further ; but 
either reviles, or laughs at him ; and says, 
“ He is an illiterate Fellow : there is no 
making any thing of him.” Yet a Guide, 
when he perceives his Charge going out of 
the Way, doth not revile, and ridicule, and 
then leave him; but leads him into the 
right Path. Do you also show your An- 
tagonist the Truth, and you will see, that 
he will follow. But till you do show it, 

do 
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do not ridicule him ; but rather be sensible 
of your own Incapacity. 

§. 2. How then, did Socrates use to 
act ? He obliged his Antagonist himself to 
bear Testimony to him ; and wanted no 
other Witness. Hence he might well say, 
“ I give up all the rest ; and am always 
satisfied with the Testimony of my Oppo- 
nent : and I call in no one to vote, but my 
Antagonist alone.” For he rendered the 
Arguments drawn from natural Notions so 
clear, that every one saw, and avoided the 
Contradiction. — Doth an envious Man 
rejoice ?” — “ By no means. He rather 
grieves.” (This he moved him to say, by 
proposing the contrary.) — “ Well : and do 
you think Envy to be a Grief, for Miseiy ?” 
— And who ever envied Misery ? — (There- 
fore he makes the other say, that Envy is 
a Grief, for Happiness. ) — “ Doth any one 
envy those who are nothing to him ?” — 
“ No, surely.” Having thus drawn [from 
his Opponent] a full and distinct Idea, he 
then left that Point; and doth not say, 
“ Define to me what Envy is :” And after 
he had defined it ; “ You have defined it 
wrong ; for the Definition doth not reci- 
procate to the thing defined.” Technical 

Terms, 
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Terms, and therefore grievous,' and scarcely 
to be made intelligible to the Illiterate, 
which yet We, it seems, cannot part with. 
But we have no Capacity at all to move 
them, by such Arguments, as might induce 
them, in following the Track of the Ap- 
pearances in their own Minds, to allow, or 
disprove, any Point. And, from a Con- 
sciousness of this Incapacity, those among 
us, who have any Modesty, give the Mat- 
ter intirely up : but the greater Part, rashly 
entering upon these Debates, mutually con- 
found, and are confounded; and, at last, 
reviling, and reviled, walk off. Whereas 
it was the principal and most peculiar Cha-j 
racteristic of Socrates, never to be provoked, 
in a Dispute ; nor to throw out any revi- 
ling or injurious Expression : but to bear 
patiently with those who reviled him ; and 
to put an End to the Controversy. If you 
would know how great Abilities he had in 
this particular, read Xenophon’s Banquet, 
and you will see, how many Controversies 
he ended. Hence, even among the Poets, 
that Person is justly mentioned with the 
highest Commendation, 

Whose lenient Art attentive Crowds await, 

To still the furious Clamours of Debate. 

Hxsiod. 

VOL. I. p But 
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But what then ? This is no very safe Af- 
fair now, and especially at Rome. For he 
who doth it, must not do it in a Corner ; 
but go to some rich Consular Senator, for 
instance, and question him. “ Pray, Sir, 
can you tell me to whom you intrust your 
Horses ?” — “ Yes certainly." — “ Is it then, 
to any one indifferently, though he be ig- 
norant of Horsemanship ?” — “By no means." 
— “ To whom do you intrust your Gold, 
or your Silver, or your Clothes ?” — “ Not 
to any one indifferently." — “ And did you 
ever consider, to whom you committed 
the care of your Body ?” — “ Yes, surely.” 
— “ To one skilled in Exercise, or Medijme, 
I suppose.” — “ Without doubt.” — “ A^e 
these things your chief Good ; or are you 
possessed of some thing better than all of 
them What do you mean ?” — “ Some- 

thing Wtrich makes use of these ; and proves, 
anjl deliberates about each of them ?" — 
“ What then, do you mean the Soul?" — 
“ You have guessed right; for indeed I* lo 
mean that” — “ I do really think it a mu :h 
better Possession than all the rest." — “ Cp n 
you show us, then, in what manner youhave 
taken care of this Soul ? For it is not pro- 
bable, that a Person of your Wisdom, and 
3 approved 
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approved Character in the State, should 
carelessly suffer the most excellent thing 
that belongs to you, to be neglected, and 
lost.”**—' '* No certainly.”—" But do you 
take care of it yourself? And is it by the 
Instructions of another, or by your own 
Discovery [how it ought to be done ?]”— 
Here, now, conies the Danger, that he 
may first say. Pray, good Sir, what Busi- 
ness is that of yours ? What are you to me i 
Then, if you persist to trouble him, he may 
lift up his Hand, and give you a Box on the 
Ear. I myself was once a great Admirer of 
this Method of Instruction, till 1 fell into 
such kind of Adventures. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Of Solicitude. 

§. i. When i see any one solicitous, I 
say. What doth this Man mean i Unless he 
wanted something or other, not in his own 
Power, how could he still be solicitous ? A 
Musician, for instance, feels no Solicitude, 
p 2 while 
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while he is singing by himself : but when 
he appears upon the Stage he doth ; even 
if his Voice be ever so good, or he plays 
ever so well. For what he wants is not 
only to sing well, but likewise to gain Ap- 
plause. But this is not in his own Power. 
In short, where his Skill lies, there is his 
Courage. (Bring any ignorant Person, and 
he doth not mind him.) But in the Point 
which he neither understands, nor hath 
studied, there he is solicitous. 

What Point is that ? 

He doth not understand what a Multitude 
is ; nor what the Applause of a Multitude. 
He hath learnt, indeed, how to strike Bass 
and Treble ; but what the Applause of the 
many is, and what Force it hath in Life, 
he neither understands, nor hath studied. 
Hence he must necessarily tremble, and 
turn pale. I cannot, indeed, say, that a 
Man is no Musician, when I see him afraid ; 
but I can say something else ; and that not 
one, but many things. And, first of all, 
I call him a Stranger ; and say. This Man 
doth not know in what Country he is : and 
though he hath lived here so long, he is ig- 
norant of the Laws and Customs of the 
State; and what is permitted, and what 

not: 
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not : nor hath he ever consulted any Lawyer, 
who might tell and explain to him the Laws. 
Yet no Man writes a Will, without know- 
ing how it ought to be written, or consult- 
ing some one who doth know : nor doth he 
rashly sign a Bond, or give Security. But 
he uses his Desire and Aversion, exerts his 
Pursuits, Intentions, and Resolutions, with- 
out consulting any Lawyer about the Mat- 
ter. 

How do you mean without a Lawyer P 

He knows not, that he chuses what is 
not allowed him ; and doth not chuse what 
is necessary : and he knows not what is his 
own, and what belongs to others : for if 
he did know, he would never be hindered ; 
would never be restrained ; would never be 
solicitous. 

How so ? 

Why : doth any one fear things that are 
not Evils ? 

No. 

Doth any one fear things, that are Evils 
indeed, but which it is in his own Power to 
prevent ? 

No, surely. 

§. 2. If, then, the things independent 
on Choice, are neither good nor evil ; and 

all 
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all that do depend on Choice, are in our 
own Power, and can neither be taken awaj 
from us, or given to us, unless we please ; 
what room is there left for Solicitude ? But 
we are solicitous about this paltry Body, or 
Estate, of ours; or about the Determina- 
tion of Caesar ; and not at all about any 
thing internal. Are we ever solicitous not 
to take up a false Opinion ? No : for this 
is in our own Power. Or not to exert our 
Pursuits, contrary to Nature ? No : nor 
this neither. When, therefore, you see 
any one pale with Solicitude, as the Physi- 
cian pronounces from the Complexion, that 
such a Patient is disordered in the Spleen, 
another in the Liver; so do you likewise 
say, this Man is disordered in his Desires 
and Aversions : he cannot walk steady ; he 
is in a Fermentation. For nothing else 
changes the Complexion, or causes a Trem- 
bling,' or sets the Teeth a chattering. 

No Force, no Firmness, the pale Coward shows ; 

He shi&s his Place r his Colour comes and goes. 

Terror and Death in his wild Eye*balls stare ; 

With chattering Teeth he stands, and stiffen'd Hair. 

Pop*’* Homer. 


Therefore 
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Therefore * Zeno, when he was to meet 
Antigonus, felt no Solicitude, for over 
what he admired, Antigonus had no Power ; 
and those things of which he had the Power, 
Zeno did not regard. But Antigonus felt 
a Solicitude when he was to meet Zeno ; 
and with Reason ; for he wad desirous to 
please him; and this was external. But 
Zeno was not desirous to please Antigonus : 
for no one skilful in any Art, is desirous to 
please a Person unskilful. 

I am desirous [says one of his Scholars] to 
please You. 

For what ? Do you know the Rules, by 
which one Man judges of another ? Have 
you studied to understand what a good, and 
what a bad Man is and how each becomes 
such f Why then are not you yourself & good 
Man i 

On what Account am I not ? 

Because no good Man laments, nor sighs, 
nor groans : no good Man turns pale, and 

* Antigonus Gonatas, King of Macedon, had so great an 
Esteem for Zeno, that he often took a Journey to Athens to 
visit him ; and endeavoured, by magnificent Promises, to 
allure him to his Court ; but without Success. He gave if as 
a Reason, for the distinguished Regard which he paid 1 him, 
that, though he had made him many, and very considerable 
Offers, Zeno never appeared either mean or insolent. 

trembles. 
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trembles, and says, “ How will such a one 
receive me ; how will he hear me ?” — As 
he thinks fit. Wretch. Why do you trou- 
ble yourself about what belongs to others ? 
Is it not his Fault, if he receives you ill? 

Yes, surely. 

And can one Person be in fault, and ano- 
ther the Sufferer * ? 

No. 

Why then are you solicitous, about what 
belongs to others ? 

Well : but I am solicitous how I shall 
speak to him. 

What then, cannot you speak to him as 
you will ? 

But I am afraid I shall be disconcerted. 

If you were going to write the Name of 
Dion, should you be afraid of being discon- 
certed. 

By no means. 

What is the Reason ? Is it because you 
have studied how to write ? 

• This is a Stoic Extravagance. The very thing that con- 
stitutes the Fault of the one in this Case is, that he makes the 
other suffer. However, if, instead of vainly affecting Insen. 
tibility, we extend our View, to the future Rewards of those 
who bear ill Treatment as they ought, the Position is true and 
useful. 


Tes. 
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Tes. 

And if you were going to read, would it 
not be exactly the same ? 

Exactly. 

What is the Reason ? 

Because every Art hath a certain Assu- 
rance and Confidence, in the Subjects that 
belortg to it. 

Have you not studied then, how to speak ? 
And what else did you study at School ? 

Syllogisms, and convertible Propositions. 

For what Purpose ? Was it not in order 
to talk properly? And what is that, but 
to talk seasonably, and cautiously, and in- 
telligibly, and without Flutter and Hesita- 
tion ; and, in consequence of all this, with 
Courage ? 

Very true. 

When, therefore, you go into the Reid 
on Horseback, are you solicitous on being 
matched against one who is on Foot ? So- 
licitous in a Point which you have studied, 
and another hath not*? 


* A Similitude drawn from the advantage which a Soldier 
or a Racer on Horseback, hath over another Person — Com- 
pare Jtr, xii. 5. 


Aye, 
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Aye, but the Person [with whom I am to 
talk] hath Power to kill me. 

Then speak the Truth, pitiful Wretch, 
and do not be arrogant ; nor take the Phi- 
losopher upon you ; nor conceal from your- 
self who are your Masters : but while you 
may thus be laid hold on by the Body, fol- 
low every one who is stronger than you. 
Socrates, indeed, had studied how to speak, 
who talked in such a manner to Tyrants, 
and Judges, and in a Prison. Diogenes * 
had studied how to speak, who talked in 
such a manner to Alexander, to Philip, to 
tiie Pirates, to the Person who bought him. 
This belonged to them who had studied the 
Point; who had Courage. But do you 
walk off about your own Affairs, and never 
stir from them. Retire into some Corner, 
and there sit and weave Syllogisms, and 
propose them to others. For there is not, 
in you, one able 

, To rule the sacred Citadel within* 

• When Diogenes was sailing to J£gina, he was taken by 
Pirates, and carried to Crete ; and there set to Sale. Be* 
ing asked what he ctfuld do ; he answered. Govern Men ; and 
pointing to a well-dressed Corinthian, who was passing by, 
Sell me (said he) to him ; for he wants a Matter. The Co^ 
rinthian, whose Name was Xeniadcs, bought him ; and ap-. 
pointed him the Tutor to his Children ; and Diogenes per- 
fectly well discharged his Trust. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Concernifig Naso. 

§. i.When a certain Roman came to 
him with his Son, and had heard one Les- 
son, This, said Epictetus, is the Method of 
Teaching ; and stopt. When the other de- 
sired him to go on; Every Art, answered 
he, is tedious, when it is delivered to a Per- 
son ignorant and unskilful in it. Indeed 
the things performed by the common Arts, 
quickly discover the Use for which they 
were made ; and most of them have some- 
thing engaging and agreeable. Thus the 
Trade of a Shoemaker, if one would stand 
by, and endeavour to comprehend it, is art 
unpleasant thing : but the Shoe is useful ; 
and besides, not disagreeable to see. The 
Trade of a Smith is extremely uneasy to 
an ignorant Person that chances to be pre- 
sent * : but the Work shows the Usefulness 
of the Art. You will see this much more 
strongly in Music : for if you stand by, 

• The Translation follows Mr. Upton, llapoa^y^avwti. 

while 
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while a Person is learning, it will appear 
to you of all Sciences the most unpleasant : 
but the Effects are agreeable and delightful, 
even to those who do not understand it. 

§. 2. Now here, we imagine it to be 
the Work of one who studies Philosophy, 
to adapt his Will to whatever happens. So 
that none of the things which happen, may 
happen against our Inclination ; nor those 
which do not happen be wished for by us. 
Hence they who have settled this Point, 
have it in their Power never to be disap- 
pointed of their Desire, or incur their Aver- 
sion ; but to lead a Life exempt from Sor- 
row, Fear, and Perturbation, in them- 
selves ; and in Society, preserving all the 
natural and adventitious Relations of a Son, 
a Father, a Brother, a Citizen, a Husband, 
a Wife, a Neighbour, a Fellow-Traveller, 
a Ruler, or a Subject. Something like this, 
is what we imagine to be the Work of a 
Philosopher. It remains to inquire, how 
it is to be effected. Now we see, that % 
Carpenter by learning certain things, be- 
comes a Carpenter ; and a Pilot, by learning 
certain things, becomes a Pilot. Probably, 
then, it is not sufficient, in the present Case, 
merely to be willing to be wise and good ; 
but it is moreover necessary that certain 

things 
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things should be learrted. — What these 
things are, is the Question. ^ The Philoso- 
phers say, that we are first to learn that 
there is a God ; and that his Providence di- 
rects the whole ; and that it is impossible 
to conceal from him not only our Actions, , 
but even our Thoughts and Emotions. We ' 
are next to learn, what the gods are; for 
such as they are found to be, such must he, 
who would please and obey them, to the 
utmost of his Power, endeavour to be. If 
the Deity is faithful, he too must be faithful : 
if free, beneficent, and exalted, he must ^ 
be free, beneficent, and exalted, likewise : 
and in all his Words and Actions, behave as 
an Imitator of GodT"7 

§. 3- Whence, then, are we to begin ? 

If you will give me leave, I will tell you. 

It is necessary, in the first place, that you 
should understand Words. 

So then ! I do not understand them 
now ? 

No. Tou do not. 

How is it, then, -that I use them ? 

Just as the Illiterate do written Expres- 
sions; and Brutes, the Appearances of 
things. For Use is one thing, and Under- 
standing another. But if you think you un- 
derstand 
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derstand them, bring whatever Word you 
please, and let us see whether we understand 
it or not. 

Well : but it is a grievous thing for a 
Man to be confuted who is grown old ; and 
perhaps arrived, through a regular Course 
of Military Service, to the dignity of a Se- 
nator. 

I know it very well : for you now come 
to me, as if you wanted nothing. And 
how can it enter into your Imagination, 
that there should be any thing in which 
you are defective ? You are rich ; and per- 
haps have a Wife and Children, and a great 
Number of Domestics. Caesar takes Notice 
of you : you have many Friends at Rome : 
you render to all their Dues : you know 
how to requite a Favour, and revenge an 
Injury. In what are you deficient * ? Sup- 
pose then, I should prove to you, that you 
are deficient, in what is most necessary and 
important to Happiness ; and that hitherto 
you have taken care of every thing, rather 
than your Duty ; and, to complete ah, that 
you understand neither what God or Man, 
or Good or Evil, means ? That you are 


* What lack I y tit Jfal/.ux. 20. 


ignorant 
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ignorant of all the rest, perhaps, you may 
bear to be told : but if I prove to you, that 
you are ignorant even of yourself, how 
will you bear with me, and how will yoH 
have Patience to stay and be convinced ? 
Not at all. Tou will immediately be of- 
fended, and go away. And yet what In- 
jury have I done you ; unless a Looking- 
Glass injures a Person not handsome, when 
it shows him to himself, such as he is ? Or 
unless a Physician can be thought to affront 
his Patient, when he says to him ; “ Do 
you think. Sir, that you ail nothing ? Tou 
have a Fever. Eat no Meat to-day, and 
drink Water.” Nobody cries out here, 
° What an intolerable Affront !” But, if 
you say to any one. Tour ''Desires are in a 
Fermentation; your Aversions are low; 
your ^Intentions contradictory ; your Pur- 
suits, not conformable to Nature; your 
Opinions, rash, and mistaken; he pre- 
sently goes away, and complains, he is af- 
fronted. 

§. 4. This is the Nature of our Proceed- 
ings. As, in a crowded Fair, the Horses 
and Cattle are brought to be sold, and the 
greatest Part of Men come either to boy or 
sell ; but there are a few, who come only 

to 
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to look at the Fair, and inquire. How it is 
carried on ; and why in that Manner ; and 
who appointed it ; and for what Purpose. 
Thus, in the Fair of the World, some, like 
Cattle, trouble themselves about nothing 
but Fodder. For, as to all you, who busy 
yourselves about Possessions, and Farms, 
and Domestics, and public Posts, these 
things are nothing else but mere Fodder. 
But there are some few Men, among the 
Crowd, who are fond of looking on, and 
considering : “ What then, after all, is the 
World? Who governs it? Hath it no 
Governor ? How is it possible, when nei- 
ther a City nor a House can remain ever so 
short a Time, without some one to govern 
and take care of it, that this vast and beau- 
tiful System should be administered, in a 
fortuitous and disorderly Manner ? Is there 
then a Governor ? What sort of one is he ? 
And how doth he govern; and what are 
we, whq are under him ? And for what 
designed ? Have we some Connexion and 
Relation to him ; or none ?” In this manner 
are the Few affected ; and apply themselves 
only to view the Fair, and then depart. 
Well : and they are laughed at by the Mul- 
titude ? Why, so are the Lookers-on, by 

the 
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the Buyers and Sellers ; and, if the Cattle 
had any Apprehension, they too would 
laugh at such, as admired any thing but 
Fodder. • 



CHAP. XV. 

Concerning Those who obstinately perse- 
vere in whatever they have determined. 

§. i . Some, when they hear such Dis- 
courses as these. That we ought to be 
steady ; that Choice is by Nature, free 
and uncompelled ; and that all else is 
liable to Restraint, Compidsion, Slavery, 
and belongs to others ; imagine, that they 
must remain immutably fixed to every 
thing which they have determined. But it 
is first necessary, that- th <* D e termination 
should be a sound one . I agree, that there 
should be a Tension of the Nerves in the 
Body ; but such as appears in a healthy, an 
athletic Body : for, if you show me, that 
vol. i. Q you 
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you have the Tension of a Lunatic, and 
value yourself upon that, I will say to you. 
Get yourself to a Physician, Man: this is 
not the Tension of the Nerves ; but a Re- 
laxation, of another kind. Such is the 
Distemper of Mind, in those who hear these 
Discourses in a wrong Manner : like an Ac- 
quaintance of mine, who, for no Reason, 
had determined to starve himself to Death. 
I went the third Day, and inquired, what 
was the Matter. He answered, “ I am de- 
termined.” — Well : but what is your Mo- 
tive ? For, if your determination be right, 
we will stay, and assist your Departure : 
but, if unreasonable, change it. — “ We 
ought to keep our Determinations.” — What 
do you mean, Sir ? Not all ; but such as 
are right. Else, if you should just now 
take it into your Head, that it is Night, if 
ybu think fit, do not change ; but persist, 
and say. We ought to keep our Determina- 
tions . What do you mean, Sir ? Not alL 
Why do not you begin, by first laying the 
Foundation, in an Inquiry, whether your 
Determination be a sound one, or not ; 
and then build your Firmness and Constancy, 
upon it. For, if you lay a rotten and crazy 
* Foundation, 
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Foundation, you must not build*: and 
the greater and more weighty the Super- 
structure is, the sooner will it fall. With- 
out any Reason, you are withdrawing from 
us, out of Life, a Friend, a Companion, a 
Fellow-Citizen both of the same greater f , 
and lesser City : and while you are commit- 
ting Murder, and destroying an innocent 
Person, you say, fFe must keep our De- 
terminations. Suppose, by any means, 
it should ever come into your Head to kill 
me ; must you keep such a Determina- 
tion ? 

§. 2. With Difficulty this Person was, 
however, at last convinced : but there are 
some at present, whom there is no convinc- 
ing. So that now I think I understand, 
what before I did not, the Meaning of that 
common saying, That a F oo l will neither 
bend nor break . May it never fall to my 
Lot to have a wise, that is an untrac table 
Fool, for my Friend J. “ It is all to -no Pur- 
pose : I am determined.” So are Madmen 
too ; but the more strongly they are deter- 

• Instead of oixofou,v)fj.a, n ov, the # true Reading seems to be 
; and it is so translated. 

+ The World. 

X The Translation here follows Mr. Upton's Copy. 

« 2 mined 
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mined upon Absurdities, the more Need 
have they of Hellebore. Why will you not 
act like a sick Person, and apply yourself 
to a Physician ? “ Sir, I am sick. Give 

me your Assistance : consider what I am to 
do. It is my Part to follow your Direc- 
tions.” So, in the present Case : I know 
not what I ought to do ; and I am come 
to learn. — “ No :/ but talk to me about other 
things : for upon this I am determined.” 
What other things ? What is of greater 
Consequence, than to convince you, that 
it is not sufficient to be determined, and to 
persist. This is the Tension of a Madman ; 
not of one in Health. “ I will die, if you 
compel me to this.” Why so, Man : what 
is the Matter — “ I am determined.” I 
have a lucky Escape, that you are not de- 
termined to kill me. “ I take no Money *.” 
Why so ? “I am determined.” Be as- 
sured, that with that very Tension which 
you now make use of to refuse it, you may 
very possibly, hereafter, have as unreason- 
able a Propensity to take it ; and again to 
say, " I am determined.” As, inadistem- 

* This probably, is spoken in the Person of one, who it 
offered Assistance necessary for his Support, and refuses it. 

. pered 
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pered and rheumatic Body, the Humour 
tends sometimes to one Part, sometimes to 
another ; thus it is uncertain which way a 
sickly Mind will incline. But, if, to its 
Inclination and bent, an obstinate Tension 
be likewise added, the Evil then becomes 
desperate and incurable. 


CHAP. XVI. 

That we do not study to make use of 
the Principles concerning Good and. 
Evil. 

§fTWHERE lies Good ? In Choice. 
Wtrere Evil ? In Choice. Where neither 
Good nor Evil ? In things independent on 
ChoiceT] What then ? Doth any of us re- 
member these Lessons out of the Schools ? 
Doth any of us study how to answer for 
himself in Things, as in Questions ? “ Is 

it Day ?” “ Yes.” “ Is it Night, then ?” 

" No.” “Is the Number of Stars even?” 

“ I cannot 
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“ I cannot tell.” When * Money is offered 
you, have you studied to make the proper 
Answer, That it is not a Good ? Have you 
exercised yourself in such Answers as these ; 
or only in Sophistries ? Why do you won- 
der then, that you improve in Points which 
you have studied ; and in those which you 
have not studied, there you remain the 
same ? When an Orator knows, that he 
hath written well ; that he hath committed 
to Memory what he hath written ; and that 
he brings an agreeable Voice with him ; 
why is he still solicitous ? Because he is not 
contented, with what he hath studied. 
What doth he want, then ? To be ap- 
plauded by the Audience. He hath studied 
the Power of speaking, then ; but he hath 
not studied Censure and Applause. For 
when did he hear from any one, what Ap- 
plause, what Censure is ? What is the Na- 
ture of each? What kind of Applause is 
to be sought, and what kind of Censure to 
be shunned ? And when did he ever apply 
himself, to study what follows from these 
Lessons? Why do you wonder then, if, 
in what he hath learned, he excels others ; 

* As a Bribe for bad Purposes, 

but, 
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but, where he hath not studied, he is the 
same with the rest of the World ? Just as 
a Musician knows how to play, sings well, 
and hath the proper Dress of his Profession ; 
yet trembles when he comes upon the Stage. 
For the first he understands : but what the 
Multitude is, or what the Clamour and 
Laughter of the Multitude is, he doth not 
understand. Nor doth he even know, 
what Solicitude itself is : whether it be our 
own Affair, or that of others ; or whether 
it be possible to suppress it, or not. Hence, 
if he is applauded, he is puffed up, when, 
he makes his Exit : but, if he is laughed at, 
the Tumour is pricked, and subsides. 

§. 2. Thus are we too affected. What 
<lo we admire ? Externals. For what do 
we strive ? Externals. And are we then in 
any Doubt how we come to fear, and be 
solicitous ? What is the Consequence, then, 
when we esteem the things that are brought 
upon us, to be Evils ? We cannot but Fear ; 
we cannot but be solicitous. And then we 
say, “ O Lord God, how shall I avoid So- 
licitude !” Have you not Hands, Fool * ? 

Hath 

* The Order of this Passage should be— Sit down now, 
and pray, that your Nose may not run. Have you not 

Hands, 
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Hath not God made them for you * ? Sit 
down now, and pray, that your Nose may 
not run. Wipe it rather ; and do not mur- 
mur. Well : and hath he given you no- 
thing in the present Case ? Hath not he 
given you Patience ? Hath not he given you 
Magnanimity ? Hath not he given you For- 
titude ? When you have such Hands as 
these, do you still seek for Somebody to 
wipe your Nose t ? But we neither study 
nor regard these things. For give me but 
one, who cares how he doth any thing, 
who doth not regard the success of any thing, 
but his own Manner of acting. Who, 
when he is walking, regards his own Ac- 
tion? Who, when he is deliberating, the 
Deliberation itself, and not the Success that 
is to follow it ? If it happens to succeed, 
he is elated ; and cries, “ How prudently 
have we deliberated ! Did not I tell you. 

Hands, Fool? Hath not God made thorn for you, &c. But 
Epictetus, probably, might speak extempore in this inverted 
manner : and Arrian proposes to deliver what he said, with 
the greatest Exactness. 

• Sitting, probably some particular Sort of it, was an- 
ciently (see Judges xx. 26. I Chr. xvii. l6.) one Posture of 
Devotion. Our Ancestors, in Queen Elizabeth’s Time, 
called Kneeling, Sitting on their Knees. A mixed Posture of 
Sitting and Kneeling is now used, by some Nations in Prayer. 

f See p. 32. Note f. 
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my dear Friend, that • it was impossible, 
when we considered about any thing, that 
it should not happen right?” But, if it 
miscarries, the poor Wretch is dejected; 
and knows not what to say about the Mat- 
ter. Who among us ever, upon this Ac- 
count, consulted a Diviner ? Who of us 
ever slept in a Temple, to be informed con- 
cerning his Manner of acting * ? I say, 
who ? Show me one (that I may see what 
I have long sought) who is truly noble and 
ingenuous. Show me either a young or an 
old Man f . 

§. 3. Why then are we still surprized, 
if, when we waste all our Attention on the 
Materials of Action, we are, in the Man- 


• The Heathens lmd certain Temples, in which it was usual 
for Persons to sleep, in order to receive Orach's by Dreams. 
One of the most celebrated Places, appropriated to this 
Purpose, was the Temple of Amphiaraus. Sec Philostua- 
tus, p. 771. 

f It is observable, that this most practical of all the Phi- 
losophers, owns his Endeavours met with little or no Success, 
among his Scholars. The Apostles speak a very different 
Language, in their Epistles to the first Converts to Christianity : 
and the Acts of the Apostles, and all the Monuments of the 
primitive Ages, bear Testimony to the Reformation of Man- 
ners produced by the Gospel. This Difference of Success 
might indeed justly be expected, from the Difference of the 
two Systems. 


ncr 
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ner of Action itself, low, sordid, worthless, 
fearful, wretched, and a mere heap of Dis- 
appointment and Misery ? For we do not 
care about these things, nor make them 
our Study. If we had feared, not Death 
or Exile, but Fear itself, we should have 
studied not to fall into what appears to us to 
be evil. But, as the Case now stands, we 
are eager and loquacious in the Schools; 
and, when any little Question arises about 
any of these things, we are prepared to trace 
its Consequences : but drag us into Practice, 
and you will find us miserably shipwrecked. 
Let some alarming Appearance attack us; 
and you will perceive what we have been 
studying, and in what we are exercised. 
Besides this Negligence, we always accumu- 
late somewhat else, and represent things 
greater than the Reality. In a Voyage, 
for instance, casting my Eyes down upon 
the Ocean below, and looking round me, 
and seeing no Land, I am out of my Wits ; 
and imagine, that, if I should be ship- 
wrecked, I must swallow all that Ocean ; 
nor doth it once enter my Head, that three 
Pints are enough to do my Business. What 
is it then, that alarms me ? The Ocean ? 
No : but my own Principle . Again : in 
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an Earthquake, I imagine the City is going 
to fall upon me ; but is not one little Stone 
enough, to knock my Brains out ? What is 
it then, that oppresses, and puts us out of 
our Wits ? Why, what else, but our Prin - * 
ciplesP For what is it, but mere Princi- 
ple, that oppresses him, who leaves his 
Country, and is separated from his Ac- 
quaintance, and Friends, and Place, and 
usual Manner of Life ? When Children 
ciy, if their Nurse happens to be absent for 
a little while, give them a * Cake, and they 
forget their Grief. Shall we compare you 
to these Children then ? 

No, indeed. For I do not desire to be 
pacified by a Cake ; but by right Principles . 
And what are they ? 

tS uch as a Man ought to study all Day 
long, so as not to be attached to what doth 
not belong to him ; neither to a Friend, to 
a Place., an Academy ; nor even to his own 
Body: but to remember the La^*and-to have 
that constantly before his Eyesjknd what is 
the divine Law ? To preserve inviolate 
what is properly our own : not to claim 
what belongs to others : to use what is given 
us ; and not desire what is not given us : 
and, when any thing is taken away, to restore 
4 it 
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it readily ; and to be thankful for the 
Time you have been permitted the Use 
of it; and not cry after it, like a Child for 
its Nurse and its MammaT^For what doth 
it signify, what gets the Jbrdtter of you, or 
on what you depend ? And in what are you 
superior to him, who cries for a Puppet, if 
you lament for a paltry Academy, and a 
Portico, and an Assembly of young People ; 
and such-like Amusements? Another comes, 
lamenting, that he must no longer drink 
the Water of Dircb *. Why, is not the 
Marcian Water as good ? “ But I was used 
to that.” And in time you will be used to 
the other. And, when you are attached to 
this too, you may cry again, and set your- 
self in Imitation of Euripides, to celebrate, 
in Verse, 

The Baths of Nero, and the Marcian Water. 

Hence see the Origin of Tragedy, when 
trifling Accidents befal foolish Men. “ Ah, 
when shall I see Athens, and the Citadel, 
again ?” Wretch, are not you contented 
with what you see every Day ? Can you see 


* A beautiful clear River in Baotia, flowing into the Ismenus. 
The Marcian Water was conveyed by Ancus Martius to 
Rome. Upton. 


any 
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any thing better than the Sun, the Moon, 
the Stars, the whole Earth, the Sea ? But 
if besides, you comprehend him who ad- 
ministers the Whole, and carry him about 
in yourself, do you still long after Pebbles, 
and a fine Rock * ? What will you do then, 
when you are to leave even the Sun and 
Moon ? Will you sit crying, like an Infant ? 
What then have you been doing in the 
School ? What did you hear ? What did 
you learn ? Why have you written your- 
self a Philosopher, instead of writing the 
real Fact ? I have made some f Introductions 
[you may say] ; and read over Chrysippus ; 
but I have not so much as gone near the 
Door of a Philosopher J. For what Pre- 
tensions have I, to any thing of the same 
kind with Socrates, who died, and who 
lived, in such a Manner? Or with Dio- 
genes? Do you observe either of these cry- 
ing, or out of Humour, that he is not to 
see such a Man, or such a Woman ; nor 
to live any longer at Athens, or at Corinth ; 

• Mr. Upton conjectures this to be an Allusion to some 
poetical, or rhetorical Description. 

t Brief Summaries of any Science, for the Use of Begin- 
ners, are often so called. * 

X Perhaps the true Reading should be Philoso- 

phy. 
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but at Susa, for instance, or Ecbatana? 
For doth He stay, and repine, who is at 
his Liberty, whenever he pleases, to quit 
the Entertainment, and play no longer? 
Why doth he not stay, as Children do, as 
long as he is amused ? $uch a one, no doubt, 
will bear perpetual Banishment, and a Sen- 
tence of Death, wonderful well? Why 
will not you be weaned, as Children are ; 
and take more solid Food ? Will you never 
cease to cry after your Mammas and Nurses, 
whom the old Women about you have 
taught you to bewail ? “ But if I go away, 
I shall trouble them.” — You trouble them ! 
No ; it will not be you : but that which 
troubles you too, Principle . What have 
you to do then ? Pluck out your [false] Prin- 
ciple ; and, if they are wise, they will pluck 
out theirs too ; or, if not, they will lament 
for themselves. 

§. 4 . Boldly make a desperate Push, 
Man, as the Saying is, for Prosperity, for 
Freedom, for Magnanimity. Lift up your 
Head, at last, as free from Slavery. Dare 
to look up to God, and say ; “ Make use 
of me for the future as thou wilt. I am of 
the same Mind : I am equal with Thee. I 
refuse nothing which seems good to Thee. 

Lead 
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Lead me whither Thou wilt. Clothe me 
in whatever Dress Thou wilt. Is it Thy Will, 
that T I should be in a public or a private 
Condition ; dwell here, or be banished ; 
be poor, or rich ? Under all these Circum- 
stances I w T ill make thy Defence to Men *. 
I will show what the Nature of every 
thing is.” — No. Rather sit alone, in a 
warm + Place, and wait till your Mamma 
comes to feed you. If Hercules had sat 
loitering at home, what , would he have 
been ? Eurystheus, and not Hercules. Be- 
sides, by travelling through the World, 
how many Acquaintance, and how many 
Friends, had he ? But none more his Friend, 
than God: for which Reason he was be- 
lieved to be the son of God ; and was so. 
In Obedience to Him, he went about extir- 
pating Injustice, and lawless Force. But 

• There arc innumerable Passages in St. Paul , which, in 
reality, bear that noble Testimony which Epictetus here re- 
quires in his imaginary Character. Such are those in which 
he glories in Tribulation ; speaks with an heroic Contempt of 
Life, when set in Competition with the Performance of his 
Duty ; rejoices in Bonds and Imprisonments, and the View of 
his approaching Martyrdom : and represents Afflictions as a 
Proof of God’s Love. See Acts xx. 23, 24. Rom . v. 3. viii. 
35. — 39. 2 Tim. iv. 6. 

f The Sense of th* original Phrase, an Ox’s Belly, is ob- 
scure to me. The French Translation hath, in your Cradle . 

you 
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you are not Hercules ; nor able to extirpate 
the Evils of others : nor even Theseus, to 
extirpate the Evils of Attica. Extirpate 
your own then. /Expel, instead of Pro- 
crustes and Sciron *, Grief, Fear, Desire, 
Envy, Malevolence, Avarice, Effeminacy, 
Intemperance, [from your Mind]j^|But 
these can be no otherwise expelled, than by 
looking up io God alone, as your Pattern : 
by attaching yourself to him alone, and 
being consecrated to his Commands. 0 If you 
wish for any thing else, you will, with 
Sighs and Groans, follow what is stronger 
than you : always seeking Prosperity with- 
out, and never able to find it. For you 
seek it where it is not, and neglect to seek it 
where it is. 


• Two famous Robbers who infested Attica, and were at 
last killed by Theseus. Upton. 
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CHAP. xvir. 

How to adapt Pre-conceptions to partial • 
lar Cases . 

§. /rWj HAT is the first Business of one 
who studies Philosophy * ? To part with 
Self-Conceit^ For it is impossible for any 
one to begin to learn what he hath a Conceit 
that he already knows. We all go to the 
Philosophers, talking at all adventures upon 
negative and positive Duties; Good and 
Evil ; Fair and Base. We praise, censure, 
accuse ; we judge and dispute about fair and 
base Enterprises. And for what do we go 
to the Philosophers ? To learn what we 
Suppose ourselves not to know. And what 
is this ? Theorems. We are desirous to hear 
what the Philosophers say, for its Elegance 
and Acuteness : and some with a View only 
to Gain. Now it it ridiculous to suppose, 
that a Person will learn any thing, but what 
he desires to learn ; or make an , Improve- 


vot. i. 


• See B. II. c. II. §. 1. 

R 


meat, 
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ment, in what he doth not learn. But most 
are deceived, in the same Manner as Theo- 
pompus, the Orator, when he blames Plato, 
for defining every thing. “ For, what, says 
he, did none of us, before you, use the 
Words Good and Just : or did we utter 
them as empty Sounds, without understand- 
ing what each of them meant i” Why, 
who tells you, Theopompus, that we had 
not natural Ideas and Pre -conceptions of 
each of these ? But it is not possible, to 
adapt Pre-conceptions to their correspon- 
dent Subjects, without having minutely dis- 
tinguished them, and examined what is the 
proper Subject to each. You may make 
the same Objection to the Physicians. For 
who of us did not use the Words, Whole- 
some and Unwholesome, before Hippocrates 
was born : or did we utter them as empty 
Sounds ? For we have some Pre-conception 
of Wholesome too ; but we cannot adapt 
it. Hence, one says. Let the Patient ab- 
stain from Meat ; another. Give it him : 
one sa fe! Let him be bled ; another. Cup 
him.KjpAnd what is the Reason, but not 
being'aWe to adapt the Pre-conception df 
Wholesome, to particular Case$Jj Thus, 
too in Life : who of us doth not talk of 

Good 

/ 
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Good or Evil ; Advantageous and Disad- 
vantageous : for who of us hath not a Pre- 
conception of each of these ? But is it 
then a distinct and perfect one ? Shew me 
this. 

How shall I shew it ? 

.§. 2. Adapt it properly to particular 
Subjects. Plato, to go no farther, puts De- 
finitions under the Pre-conception of Use- 
ful ; but you, under that of Useless. Cart 
both of you be right ? How is it possible I 
Again : doth not one Man adapt the Pre- 
conception of Good, to Riches ? Another, 
not to Riches, but to Pleasure, or Health ? 
Upon the whole, if none of us, who use 
Words, either utter them without Mean- 
ing, or need to take any Manner of Care 
in distinguishing our Pre-conceptions, why 
do we differ ? Why do we wrangle ? Why 
do we censure each other ? But what Oc- 
casion have I to mention this mutual Con- 
tradiction ? If you yourself adapt your Pre- 
conceptions properly, how comes it to pass, 
that you do not prosper ? Why do you meet 
with any hindrance ? Let us for the present 
omit the second Topic, concerning the 
Pursuits, and the Duties relative to them : 
Let us omit the Third too, concerning As - 
a 2 sent. 
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sent. I make you a Present of all these. 
Let us insist only on the First * ; which af- 
fords almost a sensible Proof, that you do 
not adapt your Pre-conceptions right. You 
desire what is possible in itself, and possible 
for you. Why then are you hindered? 
Why are not you in a prosperous Way ? 
You do not decline what is necessary. 
Why then do you incur any thing, [which 
is your Aversion] ? Why are you unfortu- 
nate? When you desire any thing, why 
doth it not happen ? When you do not 
desire it, why doth it happen ? For 
this is the greatest Demonstration of ill 
Success and Misery. I desire something; 
and it doth not happen : and what is more 
wretched than I ? From an Impatience of 
this, Medea came to murder her own Chil- 
dren: an Action of a noble spirit in this 
View ; for she had a proper Impression of 
what it was to be disappointed of one's 
Desire. “ Thus I shall punish him, who 
hath injured and dishonoured me : and 
what is so wicked a Wretch good for ? But 
how is this to be effected ? I will murder 


i, e. The Topic of the Desires and Aversion*. 
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the Children : but that will be punishing 
myself. And what do I care ?” This is 
the Error of a Soul indued with great Pow- 
ers. For she knew not where the Com- 
pletion of our Desires is to be found : that 
it is not to be had from without ; nor by 
altering the Appointment of Things. Do 
not desire the Man for your Husband, and 
nothing which you do desire will fail to hap- 
pen. Do not desire to keep him to your- 
self. Do not desire to stay at Corinth ; and, 
in a word, have no. Will, but the Will of 
God ; and who shall restrain you ; who 
shall compel you, any more than Jupiter ? 
When you have such a Guide, and conform 
your Will and Inclinations to his, what 
need you fear being disappointed ? Yield 
up your Desire and Aversion [as Slaves] to 
Riches, or Poverty ; the one will be dis- 
appointed, the other incurred. Yield them 
up to Health, Power, Honours, your Coun- 
try, Friends, Children, in short, to any 
thing independent on Choice, you will be 
unfortunate. But yield th em u p to Jupi- 
ter, and. the. other gods. Give yourself up 
to thesert^fet these govern : let both be 
ranged on the same side with these ; and • 
how can you be any longer unprosperous F") 
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But if, poor Wretch, you envy, and pity, 
and are jealous, and tremble, and never 
cease a single Day, from complaining of 
yourself, and the gods, why do you boast 
of your Education ? What Education, Man ? 
That you have learned convertible Syllo- 
gisms ? Why do not you, if possible, un-* 
learn all these, and begin again ; convinced, 
that hitherto, you have not even touched upon 
the Point ? And, for the future, beginning 
from this Foundation, proceed, in Order, 
to the Superstructure ; that nothing may 
happen which you do not wish, and that 
every thing may happen which you do. 
Give me but one young Man, who brings 
this Intention with him to the School ; who 
is a Champion for this Point : and says, “ I 
yield up all the rest : it suffices me, if once 
I become able to pass my Life, free from 
Hindrance and Grief: to stretch out my 
Neck to all Events, as free ; and to look up 
to Heaven, as the Friend of God ; fearing 
nothing that can happen.” Let any one of 
you shew himself of such a Disposition, 
that I may say, “ Come into the Place, 
young Man, that is of right your own ; for 
you are destined to be an Ornament to Phi- 
losophy. Yours are these Possessions; 

yours 
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yours these Books ; yours these Discourses.** 
Then, when he hath mastered, and got the 
better of this first Class, let him come to 
me again, and say ; “ I desire indeed to be 
free from Passion, and Perturbation; but I 
desire too, as a pious, a philosophic, and a 
carefully attentive Man, to know, what is 
my Duty to God, to my Parents, to my 
Relations, to my Country, and to Strang- 
ers.” “ Come into the second Class too; 
for this likewise is yours.” “ But I have 
now sufficiently studied the second Class 
too ; and I would willingly be secure, 
and * unshaken by Error and Delusion, not 
only awake, but even when asleep; when 
warmed with Wine; when diseased with 
the Spleen.” “ You are a god, Man : 
your Intentions are great.” 

§.3. “ No. But I, for my part, de- 

sire to understand what Chrysippus says* 
in his logical Treatise of the f Pseudomenos.’* 
— Go hang yourself, pitiful Wretch, with 

such 

* There arc several Readings and Conjectures. I have fol- 
lowed Wolfi us ; who reads, for artrut;, ajeifws; as agreeing 
best with the Sense. 

t The Pseudomenos was a famous Problem among the 
Stoics , and it is this. When a Person says, I lie ; doth he 
lie, or doth he not? If he lies, he speaks Truth: if he speaks 

Truth, 
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such an Intention as this. What Good 
will it do you ? You will read the Whole 
lamenting all the while ; and say to others, 
trembling, “ Do as I do .” — “ Shall I read 
to you, my Friend, and you to me ? — You 
write * surprizingly. Sir ; and you very 
finely imitate the Stile of Plato ; and you, 
of Xenophon ; and you, of Antisthenes.” 
And thus, having related your Dreams to 
each other, you return again to the same 
State. Your Desires and Aversions, your 
Pursuits, your Intentions, your Resolutions, 
your Wishes and Endea vours, are just what 
they were. You do not so much as seek 
for one to advise you; but are offended 
when you hear such things as these ; and 
cry, “ An ill-natured old Fellow ! He, ne- 
ver wept over me, when I was setting out, 
nor said ; To what a Danger are you going 
to be exposed ? If you come off safe. Child, 

Truth, he lies. The Philosophers composed many Books on 
this Difficulty. Chrysippus wrote six. Philetas wasted him* 
self to Death in studying to answer it. Menage on Dioo, 
Laert. L. II. §, 108. Brucrer Hist. Qrit. Philos, vol. i. 
p. 613, 614. 

• This is spoken by Epictetus, in the Person of one of his 
Scholars; to ridicule their complimenting each other on their 
Writings, while they neglected the more important Concern of 
moral Improvements. 


I will 
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I will illuminate my House.” “ This would 
have been the Part of a good-natured Man.” 
Truly, it will be a mighty Happiness, if 
you do come off safe : it will be worth 
while to make an Illumination. For you * 
ought to be immortal, and exempt from 
Sickness, to be sure. 

§. 4 . Throwing away then, I say, this 
Self-conceit, by which we fancy, we have 
gained some Knowledge of what is useful, 
we should come to philosophic Reasoning, 
as we do to Mathematics and Music : other- 
wise we shall be far from making any Im- 
provement, even if we have read overall 
the Collection and Compositions, not only 
of Chrysippus, but of Antipater and Ar- 
chedemus too. 

* St foi should be va ffo, 
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CHAP. XVill. 

How the Appearances of Things are to be 
combated . 

§. i. Evert Habit and Faculty is pre- 
served, and increased, by correspondent 
Actions: as the Habit of Walking, by 
walking; of Running, by running. If you 
would be a Reader, read : if a Writer, write. 
But if you do not read for a Month toge- 
ther, but do somewhat else ; you will see 
what will be the Consequence. So, after 
sitting still for ten Days, get up and attempt 
to take a long Walk ; and you will find how 
your Legs are weakened. Upon the whole 
then, whatever you would make habitual, 
practise it ; and, if you would not make a 
thing habitual, do not practise it ; but ha- 
bituate yourself to something else. 

§. 2. It is the same with regard to the 
Operations of the Soul. Whenever you 
are angry, be assured, that it is not only a 
present Evil, but that you have increased a 
Habit, and added Fuel to a Fire. When 

you 
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you are overcome by the Company of Wo- 
men, do not esteem it as a single Defeat, 
but that you have fed, that you have in- 
creased, your Dissoluteness. For it is im- 
possible, but that Habits and Faculties must ’ 
either be first produced, or strengthened 
and increased by correspondent Actions. 
Hence the Philosophers derive the Growth 
of all Infirmities. When you once desire 
Money, for Example, if a Degree of Rea- 
soning sufficient to produce a Sense of 
the Evil be applied, the Desire ceases, and 
the governing Faculty of the Mind regains 
its Authority ; whereas, if you apply no 
Remedy, it returns no more to its former 
State : but, being again excited by a cor- 
respondent Appearance, it kindles at the 
Desire more quickly than before ; and by fre- 
quent Repetitions, at last becomes callous * : 
and by this Infirmity is the Love of Money 
fixed. For he who hath had a Fever, even 
after it hath left him, is not in the same 
State of Health as before, unless he was 
perfectly cured : and the same thing hap- 
pens in Distempers of the Soul likewise. 
There are certain Traces and blisters left 


Hardened against proper Reflection*; 
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in it ; which, unless they are well effaced, 
whenever a new Hurt is received in the same 
Part, instead of Blisters become Sores. 

§. 3 . If you would not be of an angry 
Temper then, do not feed the Habit. Give 
it nothing to help its Increase. Be quiet at 
first, and reckon the Days in which you 
have not been angry. I used to be angry 
every Day ; now every other Day ; then 
every third and fourth Day : and if you miss 
it so long as thirty Days, offer a Sacrifice 
of Thanksgiving to God. For Habit is first 
weakened, and then intirely destroyed. “ I 
was not vexed To-day * , nor the next Day ; 
nor for three or four Months after ; but took 
heed to myself, when some provoking 
things happened.” Be assured, that you 
are in a fine Way. “ To-day, when I saw 
a handsome Person, I did not say to myself, 
O that I could possess her ! And, how happy 
is her Husband (for he who says this, says 
too, how happy is her Gallant) : nor do I 
go on to represent her as present, as un- 
dressed, as lying down beside me.” On 
this I stroak my Head, and say. Well done, 

# These several Facts are here supposed, to be recollected 
at different Tiroes. 

Epictetus : 
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Epictetus : thou hast solved a pretty So- 
phism ; a much prettier than one very ce- 
lebrated in the Schools *. But, if even the 
Lady should happen to be willing, and give 
me Intimations of it, and send for me, and 
press my Hand, and place herself next to 
me; and I should then forbear, and get 
the Victory ; that would be a Sophism be- 
yond all the Subtleties of Logic. This, and 
not disputing artfully, is the proper Subject 
for Exultation. 

§. 4. How then is this to be effected ? 
Be willing to approve yourself to yourself. 
Be willing to appear beautiful in the Sight 
of God : be desirous to converse in Purity 
with your own pure Mind, and with God : 
and then, if any such Appearance strikes 
you, Plato directs you : “ Have Recourse 
to Expiations : Go a Suppliant to the Tem- 
ples of the averting Deities.” It is suffi- 
cient, however, if you propose to yourself 
the Example of wise and good Men, whe- 
ther alive or dead ; and compare your Con- 
duct with theirs. Go to Socrates, and see 
him lying by Alcibiades, yet slighting his 

• In this Place, and the following Tines, the Original 
mentions particular Forms of Argument, which are now little 
understood; and could not be at all instructive to the English 
Header. 


Youth 
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Youth and Beauty. Consider what a Vic- 
tory he was conscious of obtaining ! What 
an Olympic Prize ! In what Number did he 
stand from Hercules * ? So that, by Heayen, 
one might justly salute Him t : Hail ! in- 
credibly X great, universal Victor ! not those 
sorry Boxers and Wrestlers ; nor the Gla- 
diators, who resemble them. 

§. 5 . By placing such an Object over- 
against you, you will conquer any Appear- 
ance, and not be drawn away by it. But, 
in the first place, be not hurried along with 
it, by its hasty Vehemence : but say ; Ap- 
pearance, wait for me a little. Let me 
see what you are, and what you represent. 
Let me try you. Then, afterwards, do not 
suffer it to go on drawing gay Pictures of 
What will follow : if you do, it will lead 


• Hercules is said to have been the Author of the Gytn* 
nastic Games ; and the first Victor. Those who afterwards 
conquered in Wrestling, and the Pancratium, were numbered 
from him. Upton. 

f Mr. Upton inserts vixr^sts, which he conjectures, should 
he ymrpas, into the Text, from his Manuscript : where, pro* 
bably, it was written merely by an Accident of the Transcri- 
ber’s casting hi9 Eye upon that Word in the next Line. The 
Sense needs not this Addition, and perhaps doth better without 
it. 

| This pompous Title was given to those, who had been 
Victors in all the Olympic Gmncs. 

you 
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you wherever it pleases. But rather op- 
pose to it some good and noble Appearance, 
and banish this base and sordid one. If you 
are habituated to this kind of Exercise, you 
will see what Shoulders, what Nerves, what 
Sinews, you will have. But now it is mere 
trifling Talk, and nothing more. He is the 
true Practitioner, who exercises himself 
against such Appearances as these. Stay, 
Wretch, do not be hurried away. The 
Combat is great, the Achievement divine: 
for Empire, for Freedom, for Prosperity, 
for Tranquillity. Remember God. Invoke 
Him for your Aid, and Protector ; as Sail- 
ors do Castor and Pollux, in a Storm. For 
what Storm is greater than that which ari- 
ses from violent Appearances, contending 
to overset our Reason ? Indeed what is the 
Storm itself, but Appearance ? For, do but 
take away the Fear of Death, and let there 
<be as many Thunders and Lightnings as you 
please, you will find, that in the ruling 
Faculty, all is Serenity and Calm : but, if 
you are once defeated, and say, you will 
get the Victory another Time, and then 
the same thing over again ; assure your- 
self, you will at last be reduced to so weak 
and wretched a Condition, that you will 
3 not 
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not so much as know when you do amiss ; 
but you will even begin to make Defences 
for your Behaviour, and thus verify the 
Baying of Hesiod : 

With constant Ills, the Dilatory strive* 


CHAP. XIX. 

Concerning Those who embrace Philoso- 
phy only in Words. 

5.1. The Argument, called The ruling 
one, concerning which Disputants ques- 
tioned each other, appears to have its Rise 
from hence *. Of the following Propositions, 
any Two imply a Contradiction to the 
Third. They are these. That every thing 
past is necessarily true • That an Impos- 
sibility is not the Consequence of a Pos- 
sibility : And, That something is a Possi- 

* The curious Reader may see this whole Matter ex- 
plained, with the greatest Acuteness and Accuracy, by 
the very learned and ingenious Mr. Harris, in Mr. Upton’s 
Notes. < 
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bility, which neither is nor will be true. 
Diodorus, perceiving this Contradiction, 
made use of the Probability of the Two 
first, to prove. That nothing is possible, 
which neither is nor will be true. Some 
again hold the Second and Third ; That 
something is possible, which neither is nor 
will be true ; and, That, an Impossibi- 
lity is not the Consequence of a Possi- 
bility : and, consequently, assert. That 
not every thing past is necessarily true . 
This Way Cleanthes, and his Followers 
took ; whom Antipater copiously defends. 
Others, lastly, maintain the First and Third ; 
That something is possible, which neither 
is nor will be true : and That every thing 
past is necessarily true : but, then. That 
an Impossibility may be the Consequence 
of a Possibility. But all these Three Pro- 
positions cannot be at once maintained, be- 
cause of their mutual Contradiction. If 
any one should ask me then, which of them 
I maintain ; I answer him,, That I cannot 
tell. But I have heard it related, that Dio- 
dorus held one Opinion about them ; the 
Followers of Pantheedes, I think, and 
Cleanthes, another ; and Chrysippus a 
third. 

vol. 1. s What 
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What then is yours * ? 

f None. Nor was I bora tq examine 
the Appearances of things to my own 
Mind ; to compare what is said hy others, 
and thence to form some Principle of my 
own, as to the Topic [which you mention]; 
Therefore, [in respect to it,] I am np bet- 
ter than a Grammarian [who repeats what 
he hath read]. Who was the Father of 
Hector ? Priam. Who were his Brothers i 
Paris andDeiphobus. Who was his Mother? 
Hecuba. This I have heard related. From 
whom i Homer. But I believe Hellanicus, 
and other Authors, have written on the same 
Subject. And what better Account haye 
I of the ruling Argument ? But, if I was 
vain enough, I might, especially at an En- 
tertainment J, astonish all the Company by 
an Enumeration of Authors, relating to it. 
Chrysippus hath written wonderfully, in 
his first Book of Possibilities* Cleantbes 


• This is spoken to Epictetus by one of his Hearers, 
t With Mr. Upton, I read ovSey : but it seems necessary, 
that ov$s should likewise stand ; and it is so translated. 

t Some Philosophers affected to show their Learning at such 
Times ; and it is against this idle Ostentation that Epictetus 
points his Discourse: for the Study of Logic itself, under pro- 
per Regulations, he often strongly recommends. 


and 
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and Archedemus have each written sepa- 
rately on this Subject. Antipater too hath 
written, not only in his Treatise of Possi- 
bilities, but purposely in a Discourse on 
the ruling Argument. Have you not read 
the Work ? “ No.” Read it then. — And 
what Good will it do Him ? He will be 
more trifling and impertinent than he is al- 
ready. For what else have you gained by 
reading it ? What Principle have you formed 
upon this Subject ? But you tell us of Helen, 
and Priam, and the Isle of Calypso, which 
never was, nor ever will be. And here, 
indeed, it is of no great Consequence, if 
you retain the Story, without form- 
ing any Principle of your own. But it is 
our Misfortune to do so much more in Mo- 
rality, than upon such Subjects as these. 

§. 2. Talk to me concerning Good and 
Evil *. 

Hear. 


The JVind from Ilium to the Cicon’s Shore 
flath driven me.— 


# This I apprehend to be spoken by one of the Scholars of 
Epictetus ; who seeing the Contempt with which his Master 
treats logical Subtleties, in the foregoing Paragraph, desires him 
to discoui^T*pon Ethics. 

S 2 
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Of Things, some are good, some evil, 
and some indifferent. Now the good, are 
the Virtues, and whatever partakes of 
them; and the evil. Vices, and what par.-: 
takes of Vice : the indifferent, lie between 
these, as Riches, Health, Life, Death, Plea- 
sure, Pain. 

Whence do you know this ? 

Hellanicus says it, in his Egyptian His-, 
tory *. For what doth it signify, whether 
one names the History of Hellanicus, or the 
Ethics of Diogenes, or Chrysippus, or 
Cleanthes ? Have you then examined any of 
these things, and formed a Principle of your 
own ? But shew me, how you are used to 
exercise yourself on Shipboard. Remem-: 
ber this Division f , when the Mast rattles, 
and some idle Fellow stands by you, while 
you are screaming, and says, “ For Hea- 
ven’s sake, talk as you did a little while ago. 
Is it Vice to suffer Shipwreck ? Or doth it 


* Epictetus, giyes this absurd Reply to ridicule the Fondness 
of his Scholars for quoting Authors, and making a Parade of 
their Reading: and insinuates, that it is not at all material, whe- 
ther a Person, who on suqh Subjects, means nothing further 
thaq Talk, knows of what he is talking, or blunders about it 
ever so grossly. 

| Of things into good, evil, and indifferent. 


partake 
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partake of Vice ?” Would not you tak£ up 
a Log, and throw it at his Head ? “ What 
have we to do with you, Sir ? We are pe- 
rishing, and you come and jest.” Again : 
if Caesar should summon you, to^answer ah 
Accusation, Remember the Division. If, 
when you are going in, pale and trembling, 
any one should meet you and say, “ Why 
do you tremble, Sir ? What is this Affair 
you are engaged in ? Doth Caesar within, 
give Virtue and Vice to those who approach 
him ?” — “ What do you 'too insult me, and 
add to my Evils ?” — “ Nay, but tell me. 
Philosopher, why you tremble? Is there 
any other Danger, but Death, or a Prison, 
or bodily Pain, or Exile, or Defamation?” 
— “ Why what should there be else?”— 
“ Are any of these Vice ? Or do they par- 
take of Vice ? What then, did you your- 
self use to say of these things ?” — What 
have you to do with me, Sir ? My own 
Evils are enough for me.”— “ You say right. 
Your own Evils are indeed enough for you ; 
your Baseness, your Cowardice, and that 
Arrogance, by which you were elated, as 
you sat in the Schools. Why did you plume 
yourself with what is not your own ? Why 
did you call yourself a Stoic ?” 

§• 3. 
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§. 8. Observe yourselves thus in your 
Actions, and you find of what Sect you are. 

/ Tou will find, that most of you are Epicu- r 
leans ; a few Peripatetics, and those but 
loose ones*. For, by what Action will ' 
you prove, that you think Virtue equal, 
and even superior, to all other things ^ 
Shew me a Stoic, if you have one +. Where ? 
Or how should you ? You can shew, in-, 
deed, a Thousand, who repeat the Stoic 
Reasonings. But do they repeat the Epi- 
curean worse ? Are they not just as per- 
fect in the Peripatetic ? Who then is a 
Stoic ? As we call that a Phidian Statue, 
which is formed according to the Art of 
Phidias ; so shew me some one Person 
formed according to the Principles which 
he professes. Shew me one, who is sick, 
and happy; in Danger, and happy; dying 
and happy ; exiled, and happy ; disgraced, 
and happy. Shew him me ; for, by Hea- 
ven, 1 long to see a Stoic. But you [will 
say, you] have not one perfectly formed. 
Shew me then one who is forming: one 

• The Peripatetics held other things besides Virtue to be 
good j but not in near so high a Degree, 
t See Note** B. ii. c. 16 , 

who 
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who is approaching towards this Character. 
Do me this Favour. Do not refuse an old 
Man a Sight which he hath never yet seen. 
Do you suppose, that you are [asked] to 
shew the Jupiter or Minervp _nf Phidias, a 
Work of Ivory or Gold fjbgt any of you 
shew me a human Soul, willing to have 
the same Sentiments with those of God : 
not to accuse either God or Man : not to be 
disappointed of its Desire, or incur its 
Aversion ; not to be angry : not to be en- 
vious : not to be jealous : in a Word, wil- 
ling from a Man to become a god ; and, in 
this poor Mortal Body, aiining to have 
Fellowship with Jupite r *7| Shew him to 
tee. But you cannot. "Why then do you 
impose upon yourselves, and play Tricks 
with others ? Why do you put on a Dress 
not your own ; and walk about in it, mere 
Thieves and Pilferers of Names and Things, 

• Our fellowship is 'with the Father, and with his Sou 
Jesus Christ. 1 John i .9. The attentive reader will observe 
several passages, besides those which have been noticed, in 
which there is a striking Conformity between Epictetus and 
the Scriptures ; and will perceive from them, cither that the 
Stoics had learned a good deal of the Christian Language, or 
that treating a Subject practically, and in earnest leads men 
to such strong expressions as we often find in Scripture and 
sometimes in the Philosophers, especially m Epictetus. 

which 
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which do not belong to you ? Here, I am 
your Preceptor, and you come to be in- 
structed by me. And indeed my intention 
is to secure you from being restrained, com- 
pelled, hindered : to make you free, pros- 
perous, happy ; looking to God upon every 
Occasion, great or small. And you come 
to learn and study these things. Why then 
do not you finish your Work, if you have 
the proper Intention ; and I, besides the 
Intention, the proper Qualifications ? What 
is wanting ? When I see an Artificer, and 
the Materials lying ready, I expect the 
Work. Now here is the Artificer; here 
are the Materials ; what is it we want ? Is 
not the thing capable of being taught ? It 
is. Is it not in our own Power then ? The 
only thing of all others that is so. Nei- 
ther Riches, nor Health, nor Fame, 
nor, in short, any thing else is in our 
Power, except a right Use of the Appearan- 
ces of things. This alone is, by Nature, 
not subject to Restraint, not subject to 
Hindrance. Why then do not you finish 
it ? Tell me the Cause. It must be by my 
Fault, or yours, or from the Nature of the 
thing. The thing itself is practicable, and 
the only one in our Power. The Fault 

then 
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theft must be either in me, or in you, of, 
more truly, in both. Well then, shall we 
now, at last, bring this Intention along 
with us ? Let us lay aside all that is past. 
Let us begin. Only believe me, and you will 
see the Consequence. 


CIIAP. XX. 

Concerning the Epicureans, and Acade- 
mics. 

§. i.True and evident Propositions must, 
of Necessity, be used even by those, who 
contradict them. And, perhaps, one of 
the strongest Proofs, that there is such a 
thing as Evidence, is the Necessity which 
those, who contradict it, are under to make 
use of it. If a Person, for instance, should 
deny, that any thing is universally true, he 
will be obliged to assert the contrary, that 
nothing is universally true. What, Wretch, 
not even this itself ? For what is this, but 
to say, that every thing universal is false. 

Again : 
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Again : if any one should come, and say* 
“ Know that there is nothing to be known ; 
but all things are uncertain or another ; 
“ Believe me, and it will be the better for 
you, no Man ought to be believed in any 
thing or a Third, “ Learn from me 
that nothing is to be learned ; I tell you 
this, and will teach the Proof of it, if you 
please.” Now what Difference is there be- 
tween such as these, and those who call 
themselves Academics ? Who say to us, 
“ Be convinced, that no one ever is con- 
vinced [on good Grounds]. Believe us, 
that no body believes any body.” 

§. 2. Thus also, when Epicurus would 
destroy the natural Relation of Mankind 
to each other, he makes use of the very 
thing he is destroying. For what doth he 
say ? “ Be not deceived ; be not seduced, 

and mistaken. There is no natural Rela- 
tion between reasonable Beings. Believe 
me. Those who say otherwise, mislead 
and impose upon you.” — Why are you 
concerned for us then ? Let us be deceived. 
You will fare never the worse, if all the 
rest of us are persuaded, that there is a 
natural Relation between Mankind; and 
that it is by all means to be preserved. Nay, 
l it 
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it will be much safer and better. Why do 
you give yourself any Trouble about us. 
Sir ? Why do you break your Rest for us ? 
Why do you light your Lamp ? Why do 
you rise early ? Why do you compose so 
many Volumes ? Is it that none of us 
should be deceived, concerning the gods; 
as if they took any Care of Men ? Or that 
we may not suppose the Essence of Good 
consists in any thing, but in Pleasure ? For, 
if these things be so, lie down and sleep, 
and lead the Life of which you judge your- 
self worthy ; that of a mere Reptile. Eat 
and drink, and satisfy your Passion • for 
Women, and ease yourself and snore. What 
is it to you, whether others think right or 
wrong about these things ? For what have 
you to do with us ? You take care of Sheep, 
because they afford us their Milk, their 
Wool, and, at last, their Flesh. And 
would it not be a desirable thing that Men 
might be so lulled and inchanted by the 
Stoics, as to give themselves up to be 
milked and fleeced by you, and such as you ? 
Should not these Doctrines be taught to 
your brother Epicureans only, and con- 
cealed from the rest of the World ; who 
should by all means, above all things, be 

persuaded. 
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persuaded, that we have a natural Relation 
to each other* and that Temperance is a 
good thing, in order that all may be kept 
safe for you P Or is this Relation to be pre- 
served towards some, and not towards 
others ? Towards whom then, is it to be 
preserved? Towards such as mutually 
preserve, or such as violate it ? And who 
violate it more, than you, who teach such 
^Doc trines ? • 

3 . What was it then, that waked 
Epicurus from his Sleep : and compelled 
him to write what he did ; w 7 hat else, but 
that which is of all others the most power* 
fill in Mankind, Nature; which drawfc 
every one, however unwilling and reluct* 
ant, to its own Purposes. For since, say6 
she, you think that there is no Relation be* 
tween Mankind, write this Doctrine, and 
leave it for the Use of others ; and break 
your Sleep upon that Account ; and, by 
your own Practice, confute your own Prin- 
ciples. D6 we say, that Orestes was roused 
from sleep by the Agitation of the Furies { 
and was not Epicurus waked by Furies* 
more cruel and avenging, which would not 
suffer him to rest; but compelled him to 
divulge his own Evils, as Wine and Mad- 
ness 
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ness do the Priests of Cybele ? So strong 
and unconquerable a thing is human Nature l 
For how can a Vine have the Properties not 
of a Vine, but of an Oliye Tree ? Or an 
Olive Tree, not those of an Olive Tree, 
but of a Vine ? - It is impossible. It is in-; 
conceivable. Neither, therefore, is it pos? 
sible for a human Creature intirely to lose 
human Affections. But even those who 
have undergone a Mutilation, cannot have 
their Inclinations also mutilated : and so 
Epicurus, when he had mutilated all the 
Offices of a Man, of a Master of a Family, 
of a Citizen, and of a Friend, did not itju? 
tilate the Inclinations of Humanity : for 
he could not, any more than the idle Aca- 
demics can throw away, or blind their own 
Senses; though this be, of all others, the 
Point they labour most. What a Misfor- 
tune is it, when any one, after having re- 
ceived, from Nature, Standards and Rules 
for the Knowledge of Truth, doth not 
strive to add to these, and make up their 
Deficiencies; but, on the contrary, endea- 
vours to take away, and destroy, whatever 
Truth may be known even by them ? 

§.4. What say you, Philosopher ? What 
flo you think of Piety and Sanctity? If 

you 
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you please, 1 will prove that they are good. 
— Pray do prove it ; that our Citizens may 
be converted *, and honour the Deity, and 
may no longer neglect what is of the high- 
est Importance. — Have you the Proofs, 
then? — I have, and I thank you. Since 
you are so well pleased with this then, learn 
the contrary : That there are no gods ; or, 
if there are, that they take no care of Man- 
kind ; neither have we any Concern with 
them : that this Piety and Sanctity, which 
is so much talked of by many, is only an 
Imposition of boasting and sophistical Men : 
or, perhaps, of Legislators, for a Terror 
and Restraint to Injustice. — Well done. 
Philosopher. Our Citizens are much the bet- 
ter for you. You have already brought back 
all the Youth, to a Contempt of the Deity. 
— What ! doth not this please you, then ? 
Learn next, that Justice is nothing : that 
Shame is Folly ; that the paternal Relation 
is nothing ; the filial, nothing.— ^Well said. 
Philosopher : persist ; convince the Youth : 
that we may have many more, to think and 
talk like you. By such Doctrines as these, 
Jiave our well-governed States flourished ! 


* A New Testament Word. 
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fjpon these was Sparta founded ! Lycur. 
gus, by his Laws, and Method of Educa- 
tion, introduced such Persuasions as these; 
That it is just as honourable, as it is disho- 
nourable, to be Slaves ; and just as dishonour-* 
able, as honourable, to be free ! They who 
died at Thermopylae, died from such Princi- 
ples as these ! And from what other Doctrines 
did the Athenians leave their City * ? 

§. 5 . And yet, they who talk thus, 
marry, and produce Children ; and engage 
in public Affairs, and get themselves made 
Priests and Prophets (of whom ? Of gods 
that have no Existence) ; and consult the 
Pythian Priestess, only to hear Falsehoods, 
and interpret the Oracles to others. What 
monstrous Impudence and Imposture ! 

§.6. f What are you doing Man ? You 
contradict yourself every Day ; and yet you 
will not give up these paltry Cavils. When 
jyou eat, where do you carry your Hand ? 


• When the Athenians found themselves unable to resist the 
Forces of the Persians, they left their City ; and, having 
removed their Wives and Children, and their moveable Effects, 
to Traezen and Salarois, went on board their Ships, and defended 
the Liberty of Greece by their Fleet. Upton from Cicero, 
&c. 

f What follows is against the Academics, who denied the 
Evidence of the Senses. 


To 
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• To your Mouth, or to your Eye ? When 
you bathe, where do you go ? Do you ever 
call a Kettle, a Dish ; or a Spoon, a Spit ? 
If I were a Servant to one of these Gentle-* 
men, were it at the Hazard of being* flayed 
every Day, I would plague him. “ Throw- 
some Oil into the Bath, Boy.” I would 
take Pickle, and pour upon his Head. 
“ What is this ?” Really, Sir, an Appear-* 
ance struck me so perfectly alike, as not to 
be distinguished from Oil. “ Give me the 
Soup.” I would carry him a Dish full of 
Vinegar. “ Did not I ask for the Soup ?” 
r— Yes, Sir, this is the Soup. — Is not this 
Vinegar Why so, more than Soup ? 
f ‘ Take it and smell to it, take it and taste 
it.” “ How do you know then, but our 
Senses deceive us ?” If I had three or four 
Fellow-servants to join with me, I would 
make him either choke with Passion, and 
burst, or change his Opinions. But now 
they insult us, by making use of the Gifts 
of Nature, while in Words they destroy 
them. Grateful and modest Men, truly ! 
Who, if there were nothing else in the Case, 
while they are eating their daily Bread, 
dare to say, “ We do not know whether 
there be any Ceres, or Proserpine, or 

Pluto.” 
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Pluto Not to mention, that while they 
enjoy the Night and Day, the Seasons of the 
Year, the Stars, the Earth and Sea, they 
are not the least affected by any of these 
things ; but only study to throw out some 
idle Problem ; and, when they have cleared 
their Stomachs, go and bathe: but take 
not the least Care what they say ; nor on 
what Subjects : nor to whom ; nor what 
may be the Consequence of their Talk : 
whether any well-disposed young Man, by 
hearing such Doctrines, may not be affected 
by them, and so affected, as entirely to 
lose the Seeds of his good Disposition : 
whether they may not furnish an Adulterer 
with Occasions of growing shameless in his 
Guilt : whether a Public Plunderer may 
not fifid Excuses from these Doctrines : 
whether he, who neglects his Parents, may 
not gain an additional Confidence from 
them — t. “ What then, in your Opinion, 


* By these Terms, the Stoics meant intelligent Powers, 
joining, to bring the Fruits of the. Earth to Maturity, and to 
■carry on the Course of Nature, 

t These seem to be the Words of the Academic, desirous 
of beginning a Dispute with Epictetus, to revenge himself by 
puzzling him, for the severe things which lie had been saying 
against that Sect, l’u! Epictetus refuses to enter into it, and 
gives Ins Reason. 
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is good and evil, fair and * base ; such 
things, or such things ?” — Why should one 
say any more against such Creatures as 
these, or give them any Account, or re- 
ceive any from the m, or endeavour to con- 
vince them ? (5y Jupiter, one might sooner 

hope to convince' the most unnatural De- 
bauchees, than those, whaare thus deaf 
and blind to their own Evils t7) 


CHAP. XXI. 

Of Inconsistency. 

§. 1. THERE are some things whieh Me» 
confess, with Ease ; others, with Difficulty. 
No one, for instance, will confess himself 
a Fool, or a Blockhead; but, on the con- 
trary, you will hear every one say, “ I wish 

* I have followed >lr. Upton’s Addition of at rry&w ; but, 
perhaps, even xaAoy may be an Addition^ tint arising from 
writing y xaxor twice over, 

t This resembles what our Saviour saith to the Jewish 
Rulers j Verily I say unto you, that the Publicans and the 
Harlots go into the Kingdom of God before you . Matt, xxi.* 
. 11 . 


my 
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my Fortune was equal to my Mind.” But 
they easily confess themselves fearful ; and 
say, “ lam some- what timorous, I confess: 
but in other respects you will not find me 
a Fool.” No one will easily confess him- 
self intemperate in his Desires ; upon no 
Account dishonest, nor absolutely very en- 
vious, or meddling ; but many confess 
themselves to have the Weakness of being 
compassionate. What is the Reason of all 
this ? The principal is, an Inconsistency 
and Confusion in what relates to Good and 
Evil. But different People have different 
Inducements. In general, whatever they 
imagine to be base, they do not absolutely 
confess. Fear and Compassion, they ima- 
gine to belong to a well-meaning Disposi- 
tion ; but Stupidity, to a Slave Offences 
against Society they do not own : but, in 
most Faults, they are brought to a Confes- 
sion, chiefly from imagining, that there is 
something involuntary in them ; as in Fear 
and Compassion. And, though a Person * 
should in some Measure confess himself 
intemperate in his Desires, he accuses his 
Passion, and expects Forgiveness, as for an 


* Mr. Upton’s Copy. 
T 2 


involuntary 
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involuntary Fault. But Dishonesty is not 
imagined to be, by any means, involuntary. 
In Jealousy too, there is something, they 
suppose, of involuntary ; and this likewise, 
in some Degree, they confess. 

§. 2. Conversing among such Men, 
therefore, thus confused, thus ignorant 
what they say, what are, or are not, their 
Evils, whence they have them, and how 
they may be delivered of them ; it is worth 
while, I think, to ask one’s self continually, 
“ Am I too one of these ? What do I 
imagine myself to be ? How do I conduct 
myself? As a prudent, as a temperate 
Man ? Do I too, ever talk at this Rate, 
That I am sufficiently instructed for what 
may happen ? Have I that Persuasion, 
That I know nothing, , which becomes one 
that knows nothing ? Do I go to a Master, 
as to an Oracle, prepared to obey ; or do I, 
as well as others, like d stupid Driveller *, 
enter the School, only to learn the History 
[of Philosophy], and understand Books, 
which I did not understand before ; or, per- 


* We have no Expression exactly like that in the Greek. 
The Translation comes the. nearest to it of any I could think 
on. 

haps. 


l 
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imps, to explain them to others ?” * You 

have been fighting at Home, with your 
Servant, Sir : you have turned the House 
upside-down, and alarmed the Neighbour- 
hood : and do you come to me with a pom- 
pous Show of Wisdom, and sit and pass 
Judgment how I explain a Sentence > How 
I prate whatever comes into my Head ? 
Do you come, envious and dejected, that 
nothing is brought you from Home ? And, 
3n the midst of the Disputations, sit thinking 
on nothing, but how your Father or your 
Brother may behave to you ? “ What are 

they saying about me at Home? Now 
-they think I am improving, and say. He 
will come back with universal Knowledge- 
I wish I could learn every thing before my 
Return : but this requires much labour ; 
and nobody sends me any thing. The Baths 
are very bad at Nicopolis ; and things go 
very ill both at Home, and here.” 

§. 3. After all this, it is said, nobody 
is the better for the philosophic School. 
Why, who comes to the School ? I mean* 
who comes to be reformed ? Who, to sub- 
mit his Principles to Correction ? who, with 

* This seems to be spoken by Epictetus to one of his 
Scholars. 

a Sense 
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a Sense of his Wants ? Why do you won- 
der then, that you bring baok from the 
School, the very thing you carried there ? 
For you do not come to lay aside, or correct, 
or change, your Principles. How should 
you ? Far from it. Rather consider this, 
therefore, whether you have not what you 
come for. You come to talk about Theo- 
rems. Well : and are not you more im- 
pertinently talkative than you were ? Do 
not these paltry Theorems furnish you with 
Matter for Ostentation ? Do not you solve 
convertible and hypothetical Syllogisms ? 
Why then, are you still displeased, if you 
have the very thing for which you came i 
— “ Very true : but, if my Child, or my 
Brother should die ; or if I must die, or be 
tortured myself, what Good will these 
things do me ?” — Why, did you come for 
this ? Did you attend upon me for this f 
Was it upon any such Account, that you 
ever lighted your Lamp, or sat up at Night ? 
Or did you, when you went into the Walk, 
propose any Appearance to your own Mind 
to be discussed, instead of a Syllogism ? 
Did any of you ever go through such a 
Subject jointly ? And, after all, you say. 
Theorems are useless. To whom ? To 

such 
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such as apply them ill. For Medicines for 
"the Eyes are not useless to those, who apply 
them when, and as, they ought. Fomen- 
tations are not useless: Poisers are not 
useless : but they are useless to some ; and, 
■on the contrary, useful to others. If yon 
should ask me now, are Syllogisms useful ? 
I answer, that they are useful : and, if you 
please, I will shew you how* — “ Will 
they be of Service to me, then?” — Why 
did you ask, Man, whether they would be 
useftil to you, or in general ? If any one 
in a Dysentery should ask me, whether 
Acids be useful; I answer. They are. 
“ Are they useful for me, then ?” — I say. 
No. First try to get the Flux stopped, and 
the Exulceration healed. Do you too first 
get your Ulcers healed; your Fluxes stopped. 
Quiet your Mind, and bring it free from 
Distraction, to the School ; and then 
you will know what is the Force of Rea- 
soning. 


* The Greek is pointed at but the Sense requires 

the Stop at t-jo;. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Of Friendship . 

5- ‘-To whatever Objects a Person devotes 
his Attention, these Objects he probably 
loves. Do Men ever devote their Atten- 
tion then, to Evils ? — By no means. — Or 
even to what doth not concern them b — No : 
nor this. — It remains then, that Good must 
be the sole Object of their Attention ; and, 
if o f their Attention, of their Love too. 
(Whoever, therefore, understands Good, is 
capable likewise of Love : and he who 
cannot distinguish Good from Evil, and. 
things indifferent from both, how is it pos- 
sible, that he can love ? The prudent Per- 
son alone then, is capable of lovi^fe. 

How so ? I am not this prudent Person, 
yet I love my Child. 

I protest it surprizes me, that you should, 
in the first Place, confess yourself impru- 
dent. For in what are you deficient ? Have 
not you the Use of your Senses ? Do not 
you distinguish the Appearances of tilings ? 

Do 
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Do not you provide such Food, and Cloath- 
ing and Habitation, as are suitable to you i 
Why then do you confess, that you want 
Prudence ? In Truth, because you are often 
struck, and disconcerted by Appearances, 
and their Speciousness gets the better of 
you ; and hence you sometimes suppose the 
very same things to be good, then evil, and, 
lastly, neither: and, in a Word, you grieve, 
you fear, you envy, you are disconcerted, 
you change. Is it from hence, that you 
confess yourself imprudent ? And are you 
not changeable too in Love ? Riches, Plea- 
sure, in short, the very same things, you at 
some times esteem good, and at others, evil : 
and do not you esteem the same Persons 
too, alternately goo’d and bad ? And, at 
one time treat them with Kindness, at ano- 
ther, with Enmity ? One time, commend, 
and at another, censure them ? 

Tes. This too is the Case with me. 

Well then, can he who is deceived in 
another, be his Friend, think you ? 

No, surely. 

Or doth he, who loves him with a 
changeable Affection, bear him genuine 
Good-will ? 

Nor he, neither. 

Or 
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Or he, who now vilifies, then admires 
him ? 

Nor he. 

Do you not often see little Dogs caressing, 
and playing with each other, that you 
would say, nothing could be more friendly : 
but, to learn what this Friendship is, throw 
a Bit of Meat between them, and you will 
see. Do you too throw a Bit of an Estate, 
betwixt you and your Son, and you will 
see, that he will quickly wish you under 
ground, and you him: and then you, no 
doubt, on the other hand, will exclaim ; 
What a Son have I brought up ! He would 
bury me alive ! Throw in a pretty Girl, 
and the old Fellow and the young one will, 
both, fall in Love with her : or let Fame or 
Danger intervene, the Words of the Father 
of Admetus will be yours * : 

You hold Life dear : Doth not your Father too ? 

Do 

* Admetus, King of Thessaly, being destined to die, Apollo 
obtained a Reversal of bis Sentence from the Fates, on Condi- 
tion that some Person could be found to die in his stead. Ad- 
metus tried all his Friends, and among the rest, his Father, 
Phcres; but no one chose to be his Representative, but his 
Wife, Alccstis. After her Death, Phcres is introduced pre- 
paring Honours for her Funeral, and condoling with bis Son, 
on her Loss. Admetus rejects his Presents, with great Indig- 
nation ; and makes him the severest Reproaches, on his Cow. 
ardicc and Mcan-spiritcdness, in not parting with a few re- 
maining 
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Do you suppose, that he did not love his 
own Child, when he was a little one ? That 
he was not in Agonies, when he had a Fe- 
ver ; and often wished to undergo that Fever 
in his stead ? But, after all, when the Trial 
comes home, you see what Expressions he 
uses. Were not Eteocles and Polynices born 
of the same Mother, and of the same Fa- 
ther ? Were they not brought up, and did 
they not live, and eat, and sleep, together i 
Did not they kiss and fondle each other ? 
So that any one, who saw them, would 


■mining Years of Life to save his Son from an untimely Death ; 
and in suffering Alcestis to descend to the Grave for him, in 
the Bloom of Youth. The Quotation made by Epictetus, is 
Part of the Answer of Pberes, to the Reproaches of his 
Son. 

Some of the finest and most touching Parts of the Dialogue, 
jn Edward and Eleonora, arc taken from the Alcestis; but 
Mr. Thompson is much happier, in the Conduct of his Story, 
than Euripides. Eleonora exposes herself to Death, against 
the Consent, and without the Knowledge, of her Husband ; 
which by no means appears to have been the Case of Alcestis. 
This Circumstance renders Admetus a most despicable Cha- 
racter, throughout the Play ; and the Reproaches which he 
throws upon Phercs appear absurd, and shocking. It is a 
little remarkable, that Epictetus should treat the Father with 
so much Contempt, and bestow none on the Son, to whom it 
was, at least equally, due. See B. III. c. 20. §. l.andVAL. 
Max. L. IV. c. 6.§. 1. 


have 
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hare laughed at all the Paradoxes, which 
Philosophers utter about Love. And yet, 
when a Kingdom, like a Bit of Meat, was 
thrown betwixt them, see what they say, 
and how eagerly they wish to kill each other *. 
For universally, be not deceived, no Animal 
is attached to any thing so strongly, as to 
its own Interest. Whatever therefore, ap- 
pears a Hindrance to that, be it Brother, or 
Father, or Child, or Mistress, or Friend, is 
hated, abhorred, execrated ; for, by Nature, 
it loves nothing like its own Interest. This 
is Father, and Brother, and Family, and 
Country, and God t. Whenever therefore, 
the god9 seem to hinder this, we vilify even 
them, and throw down their Statues, and 
bum their Temples ; as Alexander ordered 
the Temple of Esculapius to be burnt, be- 
cause he had lost the Man he loved. 

§.2. Whenever therefore, any one makes 
his Interest to consist in the same thing 
with Sanctity, Virtue, his Country, Parents, 
and Friends, all these are secured : but, 
wherever they are made to interfere. Friends, 

* The Original quotes some Verses from Euripides, of a 
Dialogue between Eteocles and Poly n ices, before the Walls of 
Thebes ; of which the Translation gives the general Sense. 

Sec Matt. xii. 50. 

and 
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and Country, and Family, and Justice itself, 
all give way, borne down by the Weight of 
Self-interest. For wherever I and mine are 
placed, thither must every Animal gravitate. 
If in Body, that will sway us ; if in Choice, 
that ; if in Externals, these. If therefore, 
I be placed in a right Choice, then only, l 
shall be a Friend, a Son, or a Father, such 
as I ought. For, in that Case, it will be for 
my Interest to preserve the faithful, the mo- 
dest, the patient, the abstinent, the benefi- 
cent, Character : to keep the Relations of 
Life inviolate. But, if I place my self in 
one thing, and Virtue in another, the Doc- 
trine of Epicurus will stand its Ground, That 
Virtue is nothing, or niere Opinion *. 

§. 3. From this Ignorance it was, that 
the Athenians and Lacedemonians quarrel- 
led with each other ; and the Thebans with 
both ; the Persian King, with Greece ; and 
the Macedonians, with both : and now the 

* B y self is her$ meant the proper Good, or, as Solomon 
expresses it, Eccl* xii. 13. The Whole of Man. The Stoic 
proves excellently, the Inconvenience of placing this, in any- 
thing but a right Choice (a right Disposition and Behaviour): 
but how it is the Interest of each Individual, in every Case, to 
make that Choice, in Preference to present Pleasure, and in 
Defiance of present Sufferings, appears only from the Doctrine 
of a future Recompence. 


Romans 
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Romans, with the Getes. And, in still re- 
moter Times, the Trojan War arose from the 
same Cause. Paris was the Guest of Mene* 
lausj and whoever had seen the mutual 
Proofs of Good-will, that passed between 
them, would never have believed, that they 
were not Friends. But a tempting Bit, a 
pretty Woman, was thrown in between 
them ; and for this they went to War. At 
present, therefore, when you see dear Bro- 
thers have, in Appearance, but one Soul, 
do not immediately pronounce upon their 
Friendship ; not though they should swear 
it, and affirm it was impossible to live asun- 
der. (For the governing Faculty of a * bad 
Man is faithless, unsettled, injudicious : 
successively vanquished by different Appear- 
ances). But inquire, not as others do, whe- 
ther they were born of the same Parents, 
and brought up together, and under the 
same Preceptor : but this thing only, in what 
they place their Interest ; in Externals, or 
in Choice. If in Externals, no more call 
them Friends, than faithful, or constant, or 
brave, or free ; nay, nor even Men, if you 
are wise. For it is no Principle of Huma- 


# SecArist. Eth. Nic. L. 8, c. 8. 

nity. 
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nity, that makes them bite and vilify .each 
other ; and take Possession of public Assem 
blies, as wild Beasts do of Solitudes and 
Mountains; and convert Courts of Justice 
into Dens of Robbers : nor that prompts 
them to be intemperate. Adulterers, Sedu- 
cers ; or leads them into other Offences, that 
Men commit against each other, from the 
one single Principle, by which they place 
themselves, and their own Concerns, in 
things independent on Choice. 

§. 4- But, if you hear, that these Men, 
in reality suppose Good to be placed only 
in Choice, and in a right Use of the Ap- 
pearances of things ; no longer take the trou- 
ble of inquiring, if they are Father and 
Son, or old Companions and Acquaintances ; 
but as boldly pronounce, that they are 
JPriends, as that they are faithful and just. 
For where else can Friendship be met, but 
""with Fidelity and Modesty, and a Com- 
mun i~ntijn * nf Virtue ; and of no other 
thing?! ^ 

W<M1 Tbut such a one paid me the utmost 
Regard, for so long a Time ; and did not he 
love me ? 


* Perhaps in the Greek should bc^aJocn;. 

How 
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How can you tell, Wretch, if that Re- 
gard be any other than he pays to his Shoes, 
or his Horse, when he cleans them ? And, 
how do you know, but when you cease to 
be a necessary Utensil, he may throw you 
away, like a broken Stool ? 

Well : but it is my Wife ; and we have 
lived together many Years. 

And how many did Eriphyle live with 
Amphiaraus : and was the Mother of Chil- 
dren, and not a few ? But a Bracelet fell 
in between them. What was this Bracelet ? 
The Principle [she had formed] concerning 
such things. This turned her into a savage 
Animal : this cut asunder all Love ; and 
suffered neither the Wife, nor the Mother, 
to continue such *. 

§. 5. Whoever therefore, among you, 
studies to be, or to gain a Friend, let him 
cut up all these Principles, by the Root; 
hate them ; drive them utterly out of his 
Soul. Thus, in the first place, he will 

• Amphiaraus married Eriphjlc, the Sister c;t A -hat ns. 
King of Argos. He was an excellent Soothsay.-. ; am!, by 
his Skill, foresaw, that it would prove fatal to him. if lie en- 
gaged himself in the Theban War. Wherefore, to avoid in- 
evitable Destruction, he hid himself : but was discovered by 
his Wife Eriphyle, whom Polynices had corrupted, with a Pre- 
nut of a gulden Chain. Statius’s Thcbais, L. VI. 


be 
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be secure from inward Reproaches, and 
Contests ; from Change of Mind, and Self- 
torment. Then, with respect to others; 
to every one, like himself, he will be unre- 
served. To such as are unlike, he will be 
patient, mild, gentle, and ready to forgive 
them, as failing in Points of the greatest 
Importance ; but severe to none; being 
fully convinced of Plato’s Doctrine, That 
the Soul is never willingly deprived of Truth. ] 
Without all this, you may, in many Re- ; 
spects, live as Friends do : and drink, and i 
lodge, and travel together, and be born of j 
the same Parents ; and so may * Serpents 
too : but neither they, nor you, can ever be 
Friends, while you have these brutal and exe- 
crable Principles. 


* Mr, Upton's Copy. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Of the Facility of Speaking. 

§ .i. A BOOK will always be read with 
the greater Pleasure, and Ease too, if it be 
written in a fair Character : therefore every 
one will the more easily attend to Discourses 
likewise, ornamented with proper and beau- 
tiful Expressions. It * ought not then to 
be said, that there is no such thing as the 
Faculty of Elocution : for this would be at 
once the Part of an impious and fearful Per- 
son f. Impious ; because he dishonours 
the Gifts of God ; just as if he should deny 
any Use in the Faculty of Sight, Hearing, 
and Speech itself. Hath God then given you 
Eyes in vain ? Is it in vain, that he hath 


• These are the Words of Epictetus ; to which there arc 
others equivalent afterwards. His Meaning, probably, is, 
that the Value and Usefulness of the Faculty of Elocution 
ought not to be denied : in Opposition to the Doctrine of Epi- 
curus, who declared all the liberal Arts and Sciences to be use- 
less and mischievous. See Diog. Laert. L. X. §. 6. and 
Menage’s Notes there. 

t He proves the Timidity at the Beginning of §. 3* 

infused 
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infused into them, such a strong and active 
spirit, as to be able to represent the Forms 
of distant Objects « ? What Messenger is 
so quick and diligent ? Is it in vain, that 
he hath made the intermediate Air, so 
yielding, and elastic, that Sight penetrates 
through it ? And is it in vain, that he hath 
made the Light ; without which all the rest 
would be useless ? Man, be not ingrateful ; 
nor, on the other Hand, unmindful of your 
superior Advantages f : but for Sight, and 
Hearing, and indeed for Life itself, and the 
Supports of it, as Fruits, and Wine, and 
Oil, be thankful to God : but remember, 
that He hath given you another thing, su- 
perior to them all; which makes use of 
them, proves them, estimates the Value of 
each J . For what is it that pronounces upon 
the Value of each of these Faculties ? Is 
it the Faculty itself? Did you ever per- 
ceive the Faculty of Sight or. Hearing, to 


• It was an old Notion, that Vision was performed by the 
Emission of Rays from the Eye to the Object, not the Admis- 
sion of Rays from the Object into the Eye; and to this Epic- 
tetus here refers. 

f Mr. Upton gives a different Sense to xcstcra’ovujv ; but I 
think, that both traAir, and what afterwards follows, justificy 
the English Translation. 

X See B. I. c. 1. 

V 2 


say 
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say any thing concerning itself ? Or Wheat, 
or Barley, or Horses, or Dogs ? No. These 
things are appointed as Instruments and 
Servants, to obey that which is capable of 
using the Appearances of things. If you 
inquire the Value of anything; of what do 
you inquire ? What is it that answers you * ? 
How then can any Faculty be superior to 
this ; which both uses all the rest as Instru- 
ments, and tries and pronounces concern- 
ing each of them ? For which of them 
knows, what itself is ; and what is its own 
Value? Which of them knows, when it 
is to be used, and when not ? Which is 
it, that opens and shuts the Eyes, and turns 
them away from improper Objects ? Is it 
the Faculty of Sight ? No : but that of 
Choice. Which is it, that opens and shuts 
the Ears ? What i9 it, by which they are 
made curious and inquisitive ; or, on the 
contrary, deaf, and unaffected by what is 
said ? Is it the Faculty of Hearing ? No ; 
but that of Choice. Will this then, per- 
ceiving itself to exist in [Man amidst] the 
other Faculties, [which are] all blind and 

* The Hearer is understood in this Place to say. The Faculty 
©f Choice. 1$ is not improbable, however, that the Greek 
Word wpouosTM t n may have been omitted in transcribing. 

deaf,*' 
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deaf, and unable to discern any thing, but 
those Offices, in which they are appointed 
to minister, and be subservient to it; and 
that itself alone secs clearly, and distin- 
guishes the Value of each of the rest; will 
this, I say, inform us, that any thing is su- 
preme, but itself? What doth the Eye, 
when it is opehed, do more, than see ? But 
whether we ought to look upon the Wife of 
any one, iand in what manner, what is it 
that tells us? The Faculty of Choice . 
Whether we ought to believe, or to disbe- 
lieve what is said ; or whether, if we do 
believe, we ought to be moved by it, or 
not, what is it that tells us ? Is it not the 
Faculty of Choice P Again: the very Fa- 
culty of Elocution, and that which orna- 
ments Discourse, if there be any such pe- 
culiar Faculty, what doth it more, than 
merely ornament and arrange Expressions, 
as Curlers do the Hair ? But whether it be 
better to speak, or to be silent ; or better to 
speak in this, or in that Manner ; whether 
this be decent, or indecent ; and the Season 
and Use of each ; what is it that tells us, but 
the Faculty of Choice ? What then, would you 
have it appear, and bear Testimony against 
itself? What means this ? If the Case be 

thus, 
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thus, that which serves, may be superidr 
to that to which it is subservient ; the Horse 
to the Rider ; the Dog, to the Hunter ; the 
Instrument, to the Musician ; or Servants 
to the King. What is it that makes use of 
all the rest ? Choice . What takes care of 
all ? Choice. What destroys the whole 
Man, at one time, by Hunger ; at another 
by a Rope, or a Precipice ? Choice. Hath 
Man, then, any thing stronger than this ? 
And how is it possible, that what is liable 
to Restraint should be stronger, than ,what 
is not ? What hath a natural Power of 
hindering the Faculty of Sight ? Both 
Choice, and what depends on Choice. 
And it is the same of the Faculties of Hear* 
ing and Speech. And what hath a natural 
Power of hindering Choice ? Nothing 
independent on itself, only its own Perver- 
sion. Therefore Choice alone is Vice: 
Choice alone is Virtue. 

§. 2. Since, then, Choice is such a Fa- 
culty, and placed in Authority over all the 
rest, let it come forth and say to us, that 
the Body is, of all things, the most excel- 
lent. If even the Body itself pronounced 
itself to be the most excellent, it could not 
be borne. But now, what is it, Epicurus, 

that 
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that pronounces all this ? What was it, 
that composed Volumes concerning* the 
End of [Being], the * Nature of things, 
the * Rule [of Reasoning] : that assumed 
a philosophic Beard ; that, as it was dying, 
wrote, that it was then spending its last 
and happiest Dayf? Was this, Body, 
or was it the Faculty of Choice ? And can 
you then, without Madness, confess any 
thing superior to this P Are you in replity 
so deaf and blind ? What then, doth any 
one dishonour the other Faculties ? Hea- 
ven forbid ! Doth any one deny that the 
Faculty of Sight J is useful, and preferable 
[to the Want of it] ? Heaven forbid ! It 
would be stupid, impious, and ungrateful 
to God. But we render to each its Due. 
There is some Use of an Ass, though not 
so much as of an Ox ; and of a Dog, though 
not so much as of a Servant ; and of a Ser- 
vant, though not so much as of the Citi- 

* Celebrated Treatises on those Subjects, composed by 
Epicurus. 

f These Words arc part of a letter written by Epicurus, 
when lie wrs dying, to one of his Friends. See Diog. Laeht. 
L. X. §. 22. 

I Probably for should be read oparix.r; ; which 

Word is used by Epictetus, but a little more than a Page 
before. 


zens ; 
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zens ; and of the Citizens, though not so 
much as of the Magistrates. And, though 
some are more excellent than others, those 
Uses, which the last afford, are not to be 
despised. The Faculty of Elocution, hath 
its Value, though not equal to that of Choice. 
When therefore I talk thus, let not any. 
one suppose, that I would have you neglect 
Elocution, any more than your Eyes, or 
Ears, or Hands, or Feet, or Clothes, or 
Shoes. But if you ask me, what is the 
most excellent of things, what shall I say ? 
I cannot say. Elocution ; but a right Choice : 
for it is that which makes use of this, and 
all the other Faculties, whether great or 
small. If this be set right, a bad Man be- 
comes good ; if it be wrong, a good Man 
becomes wicked. By this we are unfor- 
tunate, fortunate ; we disapprove, or ap- 
prove each other. In a word, it is this, 
which, neglected, forms Unhappiness ; and, 
well cultivated. Happiness. 

§. 3. But to take away the Faculty of 
Elocution: and to say, that it is in reality 
nothing, is not only ingrateful to those who 
gave it, but cowardly too. For such a Per- 
son seems to me to be afraid, that, if there 
be any such Faculty, we may not, on oc- 
casion. 
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Casio n, be able to treat it with Contempt, 
Such are they too, w ho deny any Difference 
between Beauty and Deformity. Was it 
possible then, to be affected in the same 
Manner by seeing Thersites, as Achilles ; 
or Helen, as any * other Woman ? These 
also are the foolish and clownish Notions of 
those, who are ignorant of the Nature of 
things ; and afraid, that, whoever perceives 
a Difference, must presently be carried 
away, and overcome. the great Point 

is to leave to each thing its own proper 
Faculty : and then to see what the Value of 
that Faculty is, and to learn what is the 
principal thing, and, upon every Occasion, 
to follow that, and to make it the chief Ob* 
ject of our Attention : to consider other 
things as trifling in Comparison of this; 
and yet, as far as we are able, not to ne- 
glect even theseJF We ought, for instance, 
to take care ofour Eyes ; but not as of the 
principal thing, but only on account of the 
Principal : because that will no otherwise 
preserve its own Nature, than by making a 
due estimation of the rest, and preferring 
some to others. What is the usual Practice 

# Mr. Upton’:* RcaJing 7'v trvyj. 


then ? 
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then ? Tliat of a Traveller, who returning 
into his own Country, and meeting on the 
Road with a good Inn , being pleased with 
the Inn y should remain at the Inn. Have 
you forgot your Intention, Man ? You 
were not travelling to this Place, but only 
through it. “ But this is a fine Place.’* 
And how many other fine Inns are there, 
and how many pleasant Fields ? But only 
to be past through in your Way. The Busi- 
ness is, to return to your Country ; to re- 
lieve the Anxieties of your Family ; to 
perform the Duties of a Citizen ; . to marry ; 
have Children ; and go through the public 
Offices. For you did not set out, to chuse 
the finest Places ; but to return, to live in 
that where you were bom, and of which 
you are appointed a Citizen. 

§, 4 . Such is the present Case. Be- 
cause by Speech, and verbal Precepts, we 
are to arrive at Perfection ; and purify our 
own Choice ; and rectify that Faculty, of 
which the Office is, the Use of the Appear- 
ances of things ; and, because, for the De- 
livery of Theorems,, a certain Manner of 
Expression, and some Variety and Subtilty 
of Discourse, becomes necessary ; many, 
captivated by these very things, one, by 

Expression, 
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Expression} another by Syllogisms, a third, 
by convertible Propositions, just as our 
Traveller was by the good Inn, go no fur- 
ther : but sit down and waste their Lives 
shamefully there, as if amongst the Sirens. 
Your Business, Man, was to prepare your- 
self for such an Use of the Appearances of 
things, as Nature demands : Not to be frus- 
trated of your Desires, or incur your Aver- 
sions : never to be disappointed, or unfor- 
tunate : but free, unrestrained, uncom- 
pelled ; conformed to the Administration 
of Jupiter ; obedient to that ; finding 
Fault with nothing : but able to say, from 
your whole Soul, the Verses which begin. 

Conduct me, Jove; and tlion, 0 Destiny. 

While you have such a Business before 
you, will you be so pleased with a pretty 
Form of Expression, or a few Theorems, 
as to chuse to stay and live with them, for- 
getful of your 'Home ; and say, “ They are 
fine Things !” Why, who says they are 
not fine Things ) But only as a Passage ; 
as an Inn. For, could you speak like De- 
mosthenes, what hinders, but that you 
might be a disappointed Wretch? Could 
you resolve Syllogisms likeChrysippus, what 

hinders, 
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hinders, but that you might be miserable, 
sorrowful, envious, in short, disturbed, 
unhappy ? Nothing. You see then, that 
these are mere Inns, of small Value; and 
that your Point in View, is quite another 
Thing. When I talk thus to some, they 
suppose, that I am overthrowing all Care 
about Speaking, and about Theorems : but I 
do not overthrow that ; only the resting in 
these Things without End, and placing our 
Hopes there. If any one, by maintaining 
this, hurts an Audience, place me amongst 
those hurtful People : for I cannot, when I 
see one Thing to be the principal and most 
excellent, call another so, to gain your Fa- 
vour. 


CHAP. XXIV. 

Concerning a Person whom he treated 
with Disregard. 

§.i. When a certain Person said to him ; 
44 I have often come to you, with a Desire 
of hearing you ; and you have never given 

me 
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ane any Answer ; but now, if possible, I 
in treat you to say something to me:” Do 
you think, replied Epictetus, that, as in other 
Things, so in Speaking, there is an Art, by 
which he, who understands it, speaks skil- 
fully, and he, who doth not, unskilfully ? 

I do think so. 

He then, who by speaking, both benefits 
himself, and is able to benefit others, must 
speak skilfully; but he who rather hurts, 
and is hurt, must be unskilful in this Art of 
Speaking. For you may find some Speakers 
hurt, and others benefitted. |And are all 
Hearers benefitted by what thef^hear? Or 
will you find some benefitted, and some 
hurt * t~j 

Both. 

Then those who hear skilfully are bene- 
fitted, and those who hear unskilfully, hurt. 

Granted. 

Is there any Art of Hearing, then, as 
well as of Speaking ? 

It seems so. 

If you please, consider it thus too. To 
whom do you think, the Practice of Music 
belongs ? 


* 2 Cor. ii. 16. 


To 
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To a Musician; 

To whom the proper Formation of a 
Statue ? 

To a Statuary. 

And do you not imagine some Art ne- 
cessary, to view a Statue skilfully ? 

Ido. 

If, therefore, to speak properly belongs 
to one who is skilful, do not y6u see, that 
to hear with Benefit belongs likewise to one 
who is skilful ? Forthe present, however, 
if you please, let us say no more of doing 
things perfectly, and with Benefit, since we 
are both far enough, from any thing of that 
Kind : but this seems to be universally con- 
fessed, that he, who would hear Philoso- 
phers, needs some Kind of Exercise in 
Hearing. Is it not So ? Tell me then, 
on what I shall speak to you ? On what 
Subject are you able to hear me * ? 

On Good and Evil. 

The Good and Evil of what ? Of a 
Horse ? 

No. ' 

Of an Ox ? / 

No. 


* See Jo hi viii. 43. 


What 
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What then, of a Man i 
Yes. 

Do we know, then, what Man is ? What 
is his Nature : what our Idea of him is ; and 
how far our Ears are open in respect to this 
Matter*. Nay, do you understand what 
Nature is ; or are you able, and in what 
Degree, to comprehend me, when I come 
to say ; “ But I must use Demonstration to 
you ?” How should you ? Do you com- 
prehend what Demonstration is ; or, how a 
Thing is demonstrated ; or by what Me* 
thods; or, what resembles a Demonstra- 
tion, and yet is not a Demonstration ? Do 
you know what True, or False is ? What 
is consequent to a Thing, and what con- 
tradictory ? Or unsuitable, or dissonant f ? 
But I must excite you to Philosophy. How 
shall I shew you that Contradiction, among 

* Kara morw, weft rov should be xara cr»ero/ xjsfi roi/roy. 
There is no need of altering ra arra rsr^usya. Opening the 
Ear , is a Phrase of Scripture. Job xxxiii. 16. xxxvi. 10. 
€sa. xlii. 20. Mark vii. 84, 35. And even digging open the 
Ear. Ps. xl. 8. in the Hebrew. 

f The Reasons which Epictetus assigns against instructing 
this Person, either were not his true ones, or philosophic in- 
struction could reach but a very little way. But surely a Man 
might be capable of being taught plain Sense and a right be* 
haviour, though he should be in a Wood on hearing a number 
of such questions as these. 

2 the 
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the generality of Mankind, by which they 
differ, concerning Good and Evil, Profit- 
able and Unprofitable, when you know not 
what Contradiction means ? Shew me then, 
what I shall gain, by discoursing with you ? 
Excite an Inclination in me, as a proper 
Pasture excites an Inclination to eating, in 
a Sheep : for if you offer him a Stone, or a 
Pjiece of Bread, he will not be excited. Thus 
we too have certain natural Inclinations to 
speaking, when the Hearer appears to be 
somebody ; when he gives us Encourage- 
ment : but if he sits by, like a Stone, or a 
Tuft of Grass, how can he excite any De- 
sire in a Man ? Doth a Vine say to an Hus- 
bandman, “ Take care of me ?” No ; but 
invites him to take care of it, by shewing 
him, that, if he doth, it will reward him 
for his Care. Who is there, whom enga- 
ging sprightly Children do not invite to play, 
and creep, and prattle, with them ? But 
who was ever taken with an Inclination to 
divert himself, or bray, with an Ass ; for# 
be the Creature ever so little, it is still 9 , 
little Ass. 

§. 2. What then do you say nothing to 
me? 


I have 
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I have only this to say to you : That, 
whoever is ignorant what he is, and where- 
fore he was born, and in what kind of a 
World, and in what Society ; what things 
are good, and what evil ; what fair, and 
what base : who understands neither 
Discourse, nor Demonstration ; nor what 
is true, nor what is false : nor is able to 
distinguish between them : such a one will 
neither exert his Desires, nor Aversions, 
nor Pursuits, conformably to Nature: he 
will neither intend, nor assent, nor deny, 
nor suspend his Judgment conformably to 
Nature : but will wander up and down, 
intirely deaf and blind, supposing himself 
to be somebody * : while he is in reality, 
nobody. Is there any thing new, in all 
this ? Is hot this Ignorance the Cause of 
all the Errors that have happened, from 
the very original of Mankind? Why did 
Agamemnon and Achilles differ? Was it 
not for want of knowing what is advan- 
tageous, what disadvantageous ? Doth not 
one of them say. It is advantageous to re- 

• Aoxcuy fjiev rig eivou, wv S' outietg, is very near to Soksi etvou 
n, fjL7)$£v iav y Gal, vi. 3. There is a similar Expression of 
Plato, at the End of the Apology of Socrates* 

yol. i. x store 
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store Chryseis to her Father: the other. 
That it is not ? Doth not one say. That he 
ought to take away the Prize of the other ; 
the other, that he ought not ? Did they 
not, by these Means, forget who they were, 
and for what Purpose they had come there ? 
Why, what did you come for, Man : to 
gain a Mistress,: or to fight ? — “ To fight.’* 
— With whom? With the Trojans, or 
Greeks ? — “ With the Trojans.” — Leaving 
Hector, then, do you draw your Sword 
upon your own King? And do you, good 
Sir, forgetting the Duties of a King, 

Intrusted with a Nation and its Cares, 

go to squabbling, about a Girl, with the 
bravest of your Allies ; whom you ought, 
by every Method, to conciliate and preserve ? 
And will you be inferior to a subtle Priest, 
who pays his Court, with the utmost Care, 
to you fine Gladiators ? — You see the Ef- 
fects, which Ignorance pf what is advanta- 
geous, produces. — “ Put I am rich [you 
may say], as well as other People.” — What, 
richer than Agamemnon ? — “ But I qm 
handsome too.” — What, handsomer than 
Achilles ?*— ' (< But I haye fine Hair too.”— 

‘ Had 
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Had not Achilles finer and brighter ? Yet 
he never combed it nicely, nor curled it. — 
“ But I am strong too.” — Can you lift such 
a Stone then, as Hector or Ajax ? — “ But I 
am of a noble Family too.” Is your Mother 
a Goddess, or your Father descended from 
Jupiter ? And what Good did all this do 
Achilles, when he sat crying for a Girl ? — • 
“ But I am an Orator.” — And was not he ? 
Do not you see how he treated the most elo- 
quent of the Greeks, Phoenix and Ulysses ? 
How he struck them dumb ? This is all I 
have to say to you ; and even this, against 
my Inclination. 

Why so ? 

Because you have given me ho Encou- 
ragement. For what can I see in you, to 
encourage me, as spirited Horses do their 
Riders? Your Person ? That you disfigure. 
Your Dress ? That is effeminate. Tour 
Behaviour ? Your Look ? Absolutely no- 
thing. When you would hear a Philoso- 
pher, do not say to him, “ You tell me no- 
thing ;” but only show yourself worthy* or 
fit to hear ; and you will find how you will 
move him to speak, 


x 2 
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CHAP. XXV. 

That Logic is necessary. 

When one of the Company said to him, 
“ Convince me that Logic is necessary ?” 
Would you have me demonstrate it to you, 
says he? — “Yes.” — Then I must use a de- 
monstrative Form of Argument — “ Grant- 
ed.” — And how will you know then, whe- 
ther I argue sophistically ? On this, the 
Man being silent ; You see, says he, that, 
even by your own Confession, Logic is ne- 
cessaiy ; since without its Assistance, you 
cannot learn so much as whether it be ne- 
cessary or not. 


CHAP* 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

What is the Property of Error in Life. 

§. INVERT Error in Life implies a Con- 
tradiction : for, since he who errs, doth 
not mean to err, but to be in the Right, 
it is evident, that he acts contrary to his 
Meani ng.***| What doth a Thief mean ? His 
own Interest. If, then, Thieving be against 
his Interest, he acts contrary to his own 
Meaning. Now every rational Soul is na- 
turally averse to Self-contradiction : but so 
long as any one is ignorant, that it is a Con- 
tradiction, nothing restrains him from acting 
contradictorily : but, whenever he disco- 
vers it, he must as necessarily renounce and 
avoid it, as any one must dissent from a 
Falsehood, whenever he perceives it to be a 
Falsehood : but, while this doth not appear, 
he assents to it, as to a Truth. 

§. 2. He then is an able Speaker, and 
excels at once in , Exhortation and Convic- 
tion, who can discover, to each Man, the 
Contradiction by which he errs, and prove 

dearly 
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clearly to him, that what he would, he doth 
not ; and what he would not do, that he 
doth *. For, if that be shown, he will de- 
part from it, of his own accord : but, till 
you have shown it, be not surprised that he 
remains where he is : for he doth it on the 
Appearance, that he acts rightly f . Hence 
Socrates, relying on this Faculty, used to 
say, €t It is not my Custom to cite any other 
Witness of my Assertions ; but I am al- 
ways contented with my Opponent. I 
call and summon him for my Witness ; and 
his single Evidence is instead of all others J.” 
For he knew, that, if a rational Soul be 
moved by any thing, the Scale must turn, 
whether it will or no |[. Shew the govern- 
ing Faculty of Reason a Contradiction, and 
it will renounce it : but till you have shown 
it, rather blame yourself, than him who is 
unconvinced. 

* For that which I do, I allow not ; for what I would , that 
del not ; but what I hate , that I do. Hum. vii. 15. 

•f Sue B. I. c. 18. Note*. 

I See C. §. % 

|| Something here is lost in the Original. The Translation 
hath connected the Sense in the best and shortest Manner it 
coulJ. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of Finery in Dress. 

§. 1. A Certain young Rhetorician coming 
to him* with his hair too curiously ornamented, 
and his dress very fine ; Tell me, says Epic- 
tetus, whether you do not think some Horses 
and Dogs beautiful; and so of all other 
Animals ? 

I do. 

Are some Men then likewise beautiful, and 
others deformed ? 

Certainly. 

Do we call each of these beautiful then in 
its kind, on the same account, or on some 

VOL. ii. B account 
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account peculiar to itself? You will judge of 
it, by this: fince we see a Dog naturally 
formed iot one thing, a Horse for another, and 
•a Nightingale, for inftance, for another ; in 
general, it will not be absurd to pronounce 
each of them beautiful, so far as it is in the 
condition most suitable to its own nature : 
but, since the nature of each is different, I 
think each of them must be beautiful, in a 
different way. Is it not so ? 

Agreed. 

Then, what makes a Dog beautiful, makes 
a Horse deformed ; and what makes a Horse 
beautiful, a Dog deformed ; if their natures 
are different. 

So it seems probable. 

For, I suppose, what makes a good Pan- 
cratiast * makes no good Wrestler, and a very 
ridiculous Racer ; and the very same person 
who appears beautiful as a Pentatlilete 
would make a very ill figure* in wrestlings 

Very true. 


* These arc the names of combatants in the Olympic 
games. A Pancratiast was one who united the ejcercises of 
wrestling and boxing. A Pentathlete, one who contended in 
all the Five Games of leaping, running, throwing the discus, 
darting, and wrestling. See Potter's Grecian Antiquities, 
vol. I. ch. 21. 


What 
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What, then, makes a Man beautiful ? Is it 
the same, in general, that makes a Dog or a 
Horse so ? 

The same. 

What is it then, that makes a Dog beautiful ? 

That excellency which belongs to a Dog. 

What a Horse ? 

The excellency of a Horse. 

What a Man ? Must it not be the excel- 
lency belonging to a Man ? If then you would 
appear beautiful, young man, strive for hu-: 
man excellency. 

What is that ? 

Consider, when you praise, without partial 
affection, whom you praise : Is it the honeft, 
or dishonest ? 

The honest. 

The sober, or the dissolute ? 

The sober. 

The temperate, or the intemperate ? 

The temperate. 

Then, if you make yourself such a cha- 
racter, you know that you will make yourself 
beautiful : but, while you neglect these things, 
though you use every contrivance to appear 
beautiful, you must necessarily be deformed. 

§. 2. I know not how to say any thing 
further to you : for if I speak what I think, 
b 2 you 
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you will be vexed, and perhaps go away, and. 
return no more. And if I do not speak, con- 
sider how I shall act : if you come to me to 
be improved, and I do not improve you ; 
and you come to me as to a philosopher, and 
I do not speak like a philosopher. * Besides : 
how could it be consistent with my duty to- 
wards yourself, to overlook, and leave you 
uncorrected ? If hereafter you fhould come 
to have sense, you will accuse me, with rea- 
son : “ What did Epictetus observe in me, 
that, when he saw me come to him, in such 
a shameful condition, he overlooked it, and 
never said so much as a word of it ? Did he 
so absolutely despair of me? Was not I 
young ? Was not I able to hear reason ? How 
many young men, at that age, are guilty of 
many such errors ? I am told of one Polemo, 
who, from a most dissolute youth, became 
totally’ changed *f\ Suppose he did not think 

I should 

* Epictetus had been before considering the propriety of 
his own character as a philosopher : but, according to Mr. 
Upton’s very probable conjecture, the translation must be— 
would it not be cruel, 6cc. 

t Polemo was a profligate young rake of Athens, and even 
distinguished by the dissoluteness of his manners. One day, 
after a riotous entertainment, he came reeling, with a chaplet 
on his head, into the school of Xenocrates. The audience 
were greatly offended at his scandalous appearance : but the 

philosopher 
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I should become a Polemo ; he might how- 
ever have set my locks to rights : he might 
have stript.off my bracelets and rings: he 
might have prevented my picking off the hairs 
from my person. But when hesaw me dressed 
like a — what fhall I say ? — he was silent/' I 
do not say like what; when you come to 
your senses, you will say it yourself, and will 
know what it is, and who they are who study 
such a dress. 

§. 3. If you should hereafter lay this to 
my charge, what excuse could I make;— Aye: 
but if I do speak, he will not regard me. 
Why, did Laius regard Apollo ? Did not he 
go and get drunk, and bid farewel to the 
oracle ? What then ? Did this hinder Apollo 
from telling him the truth ? Now', I am un- 
certain, whether you will regard me, or not ; 
but Apollo positively knew', that Laius w f ould 
not regard him, and yet he spoke * ; “ And 

philosopher went on, without any emotion, in a discourse 
upon temperance and sobriety. Polemo was so struck by his 
arguments, that he soon threw away his chaplet; and, from 
that time, became a disciple of Xenocrates ; and profited so 
well by his instructions, that he afterwards succeeded him 
in the Socratic School. 

* Laius, king of Thebes, petitioned Apollo for a son. 
The oracle answered him, That, if Laius became a father, 
he should perish by the hand of his son. The prediction was 
fulfilled by Oedipus. UPToy. 

B 3 
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why did he speak ?” You may as well ask. 
Why is he Apollo ; why doth he deliver 
oracles ; why hath he placed himself in such 
a post as a prophet, and the fountain of 
truth, to whom the inhabitants of the world 
should resort? Why is know thyself in- 
scribed on the front of his temple, when no 
one minds it ? 

4. Did Socrates prevail on all who came 
to him, to take care of themselves ? Not on 
the thousandth part : but, however, being, as 
he himself declares, divinely appointed to 
such a post, he never deserted it. What 
doth he say, even to his judges ? “ If you 
would acquit me, on condition, that I should 
no longer act as I do now, I will not accept 
it, nor desist; but I will accost all I meet, 
whether young or old, and interrogate them 
just in the same manner ; but particularly 
you, my fellow-citizens; as you are more 
nearly related to me/* — “ Are you so curious 
and officious, Socrates ? What is it to you 
how we act ?” — “ What do you say ? While 
you are of the same community, and the 
same kindred, with me, shall you be careless 
of yourself, and show yourself a bad citizen 
to the city, a bad kinsman to your kindred, 
and a bad neighbour to your neighbour- 
hood y 
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hood ?" — 44 Why, who are you — Here it is 
a great thing to say, 44 I am he who ought 
to take care of mankind ” for it is not every 
little paltry heifer that dares resist the lion : 
but if the bull should come up, and resist 
him, say to Aim, if you think proper, Who 
me you ? What business is it of yours ? In 
every species, Man, there is some one part 
which by nature excels ; in oxen, in dogs, in 
bees, in horses. Do not say to what excels. 
Who are you ? If you do, it will, some-how 
or other, find a voice to tell you ; 44 I am 
like the purple thread in a garment *. Do 
not expect me to be like the rest ; or find 
fault with my nature, which hath distinguished 
me from others.” 

§. 5. What then, am I such a one ? How 
(hould I ? Indeed, are you such a one as to 
be able to hear the truth ? I wish you were. 
But however, since I am condemned to w r ear 
a grey beard and a cloke, and you come to 
me as to a philosopher, I will not treat you 
cruelly, nor as if I despaired of you ; but will 
ask you — Who is it, young man, whom you 
would render beautiful? Know, first, who 
you are; and then adorn yourself accordingly. 

* Book i. chap. i. 3. 

b A You 
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&pu are a Man ; that is, a mortal animal, 
capable of a rational use of the appearances 
of things. And what is this rational use ? 
A perfect conformity to nature^ What have 
you then, particularly excellent ? Js it the 
animal part ? No. The mprtal ? No. That 
which is capable of the * use of the appear- 
ances of things ? No. /TTie excellence lies 
in the rational parl^ Adorn and beautify 
this ; but leave your hair to Him who formed 
it as he thought good. Well; whaf othpjr 
denominations have you ? Arp you a man, of 
a woman ? A man. Then adprn yourself as 
a man, not a woman. A woman is naturally 
smooth and delicate; and, if hairy, is a 
monster, and shown among the monsters at 
Rome. It is the same in a man, not to be 
hairy ; and, if he is by nature not so, he ip 
a monster. But, if he clips and picks off his 
hairs, what shall we dp with him ? Where 
shall we show him ; and how fnall we adver- 
tise him ? A man to be seen , who would rather 
be a woman. What a scandalous show ! Who 
would not wonder at such an advertisement ? 
I believe indeed, that these very pickers 


* The bare use of objects belongs to all animals; a rational 
use of them is peculiar to Man. See Introduction, §. 7 . See 
also M. Ant. L. 4 . §. lC». Edit. Gat. 


them- 
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themselves would ; not apprehending, that it 
is the very thing of which they are guilty, 

6. Of what have you to accuse your 
nature. Sir? That it hath made you a man? 
Why ; were all to be born women then ? In 
that case, what would have been the use of 
your finery ? For w hom would you have made 
yourself fine, if all were women ? But the 
whole affair displeases you. Go to work upon 
the whole then. Remove w hat is the cause 
of these hairs ; and make yourself a wqman 
entirely, that we may be no longer deceived, 
nor you be half man, half w oman. To whom 
would you be agreeable? To the women? 
Be agreeable to them as a man. 

Aye: but they are pleased with smooth 
pretty fellows. 

Go hang yourself. Suppose they were 
pleased with pathics, would you become 
one? Is this your business in life ? Were you 
born to please dissolute women ? Shall we 
jnake such a one as you, in the Corinthian 
republic, for instance, governor of the city, 
master of the youth, commander of the army, 
or director of the public games? Will you 
pick your hairs, when you are married ? For 
whom, and for what ? Will you be the father 
of children, and introduce them into the 

state, 
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state, picked, like yourself? O what a fine 
citizen, and senator, and orator! For Heaven’s 
sake, Sir, ought we to pray for a succession of 
young men, disposed and bred like you ! 

§. 7. Now,, when you have once heard this 
discourse, go home, and say to yourself ; It 
is not Epictetus who hath told me all these 
things (for how should he ?) but some propi- 
tious God by him * ; for it would never have 
entered the head of Epictetus, who is not 
“used to dispute with any one. Well; let us 
obey God then, that we may not incur the 
divine displeafure. If a crow had signified 
any thing to you, by his croaking ; it is not 
the crow that signifies it, but God, by him. 
And, if you have any thing signified to you 
by the human voice, doth he not cause the 
man to tell it you, that you may know the 
divine efficacy, which declares its significa- 
tions to different persons in different man- 
ners ; and signifies the greatest and principal 
things, by the noblest messengers -f-. What 
else doth the poet mean, when he says, 

* “ For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your 
“ Father which speaketh in you.*' Matt. x. 20. 

f This passage hath a remarkable likeness to Heb. i. 1, 2. 
4< God, who, at sundry times and in divers manners, spake 
“ in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath, in 
“ these last days, spoken unto us by his Son” — 


Hermes 
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Hermes I sent, bis purpose to restrain. 

Hermes, descending from heaven, was to warn 
him; and the gods now, likewise, send a 
Hermes to warn you> not to invert the well- 
appointed order of things ; nor be curiously 
trifling : but suffer a man to be a man ; and 
a woman, a woman : a beautiful man, to be 
beautiful, as a man ; a deformed man, to be 
deformed, as a man : for you do not consist 
of flesh and hair, but of the faculty of choice. 
If you take care to have this beautiful, you 
will be beautiful. But all this while, I dare 
not tell ybu, that you are deformed ; for I 
fancy you would rather hear any thing than 
this* But consider what Socrates says to the 
most beautiful and blooming of all men, Al- 
cibiades. “ Endeavour to make yourself 
beautiful. What doth he mean to say to 
him; Curl your locks, and pick the hairs 
from your legs ?” Heaven forbid ! But,. Orna- 
ment your choice; Throw away your wrong 
principles. 

What is to he done with the poor body- 
then ? 

Leave it to nature. Another hath taken 
care of such things. Give them up to Him. 

What ! then, must one be a sloven ? 


By 
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By no means : but be neat, conformably 
to your nature* A m^n should be neat, as a 
man ; a woman, as a woman ; a child, as a 
child. If not, let us pick out the mane of a 
lion, that he may not be slovenly ; and the 
comb of a cock ; for he ought to be neat too. 
Yes ; but let it be as a cock ; and a lion, as 
a lion ; and a hound, as a hound. 


CIIAP. II. 

* 

hizshat a Proficient ought to he exercised; 
and thfit roe neglect the principal Things. 

§. i. There are three topics in philo- 
sophy, in which he, who wouldjjp wise and 
good, must be exercised *. LEhat of the 
desires , and aversions ; that he may not be 
disappointed of the one, nor incur the other. 
That of the pursuits and avoidances ; and, in 
general, the duties of life ; that he may act 
with order and consideration, and not care- 
lessly. The third topic belongs to circum- 
spection, and a freedom from deception; and, 
in general, whatever belongs to the assent^ 

* See Introduction, §. 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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CHAP. 2.^ 

2. £pf these topics, the principal and 
most urgent, is that of the passions : for pas- 
sion is produced no otherwise, than by a dis- 
appointment of the desires, and an incurring 
of the aversionsTllt is this which introduces 
perturbations, tumults, misfortunes, aud ca- 
lamities: this is the spring of sorrow, lamen- 
tation, and envy : this renders us envious, 
and emulous; and incapable of hearing reason. 

§. 3. The next topic regards the duties of 
life. For I am not to be undisturbed by 
passions, in the same sense as a statue is ; but 
as one who preserves the natural and acquired 
relations ; as a pious person, as a son, as a 
brother, as a father, as a citizen. 

4. The third topic belongs, to those 
who are now making a proficiency ; and is a 
security to the other two, that no unexamined 
appearance may surprize us, either in sleep, 
or wine, or in the spleen. This, say you, is 
above us. But our present philosophers, 
leaving the first and second topics [the affec- 
tions, and moral duties], employ themselves 
wholly about the third ; convertible, defini- 
tive, hypothetical propositions [and other lo- 
gical subtilties]. For, they say, that we 
must, by engaging even in these subjects, 
take care to guard against deception \\ ho 

must ? 
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must ? A wise and good man* Is this secu- 
rity from deception, then, the thing you 
want? Have you mastered the other sub- 
jects? Are you not liable to be deceived by 
money ? When you see a fine girl, do you 
oppose tl\e appearance which is raised in your 
mind ? If your neighbour inherits an estate, 
do you feel no vexation ? Do you, at present, 
want nothing more than perseverance ? You 
learn even these very things, wretch, with 
trembling, and a solicitous dread of contempt; 
and are inquisitive to know, what is said of 
you ; and, if any one comes and tells you, 
that, in a dispute which was the best of the 
philosophers, one of the company said, that 
such a one was the only philosopher, that 
little soul of yours grows to the size of two 
cubits, instead of an inch : but if another 
should come and say, “ You are mistaken, 
he is not worth hearing ; for what doth he 
know ? He hath the first rudiments, but no- 
thing more you are thunderstruck ; you 
presently turn pale, and cry out, “ I will show 
what I am ; that I am a great philosopher" 
It is evident [what you are], by these very 
things ; why do you aim to show it by others ? 
Do not you know, that Diogenes showed 
some sophist in this manner, by extending his 

middle 
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middle finger * ; and, when he was mad with 
rage. This, says Diogenes, is He : I have 
showed him to you. For a man is not (howed 
in the same sense as a stone, or a piece of 
wood, by the finger ; but whoever shows his 
principles, shows him as a man. 

§. 5. Let us see your principles too. For 
is it not evident, that you consider your own 
choice as nothing ; but look out for something 
external, and independent on it ? As, what 
such a one will say of you, and what you 
{hall be thought ; whether a man of letters ; 
whether to have, read Chrysippus, or Anti- 
pater; for, if Archedemus too, you have 
every thing you wish. Why are you still 
solicitous, lest you should not show us what 
you are ? Will you let me tell you, what you 
have showed us, that you are ? A mean, dis- 
contented, passionate, cowardly fellow ; com- 
plaining of every thing ; accusing every body; 
perpetually restless ; good for nothing. This 
you have showed us. Go now and read 
Archedemus : and then, if you hear but the 
noise of a mouse, you are a dead man ; for 
you will die some such kind of death as — 

* Extending the middle finger, with the A&tients, was a 
mark of the greatest contempt. 

1 Who 
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Who was it ? Crinis * ; who valued himself 
extremely too, that he understood Arche- 
demus. 

§. 6. Wretch, why do not you let alone 
things, that do not belong to you ? These 
things become such as are able to learn them, 
without perturbation ; who can say, “ I am 
not subject to anger, or grief, or envy. I am 
not restrained ; I am not compelled. What 
remains for me to do ? I am at leisure ; I am 
at ease. Let us see how convertible propo- 
sitions are to be treated : let us consider, 
when an hypothesis is laid down, how we may 
avoid a contradiction.” To' such persons do 
these things belong. They who are safe may 
light a fire ; go to dinner, if they please ; 
and sing, and dance : but you come and hoist 
a flag, when your vessel is just sinking. 

* Crinis was a Stoic philosopher. The circumstances ©f 
his death arc not now known. 
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ciiap. in. 

What is the Subject-matter of a good Man ; 
and in what we chiefly ought to be Prac- 
titioner $> 

§• subject-matter of a wise and 

good man is, his own governing facultyT^ The 
Body is the subject-matter of a Physician, 



truth, a Dissent from falshood,and aSuspence 
with regard to uncertainty; so it is moved 
by a Desire of Good, an Aversion from Evil, 
and an Ind^erence to what is neither good 
nor evil Tj For, as a Money-changer, or a 
Gardener, is not at liberty to reject Caesar's 
coin ; but when once it is shown, is obliged, 
whether he will or not, to deliver what is sold 
for it ; so is it in the soul. ^Apparent Good At 
first sight attracts, and evil repels^ Nor will 
the soul any more reject an evident Appear- 
ance of good, than [they will] Caesar s coin. 

VOL. ii. c §. 2. 
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§. 2. Hence depends every movement, both 
of God and Man ; and hence Good is pre- 
ferred to every obligation, however near. 
My connexion is not with my father ; but 
with Good. — Are you so hard-hearted?— 
Such is my nature, and such is the coin which 
God hath given me. If, therefore. Good is 
made to be any thing but fair and just, away 
go father, and brother, and country, and 
every thing. What ! Shall I overlook my 
own Good, and give it up to you ? For what ? 
4< I am your father.” But not my Good. 
“ I am your brother.” But not my Good, 
"5Jut, if we place it in a right Choice , Good 
will consist in an Observance of the several 
Relations of Life ; and then, he who gives up 
some Externals, acquires GoocTTyour father 
deprives you of your money-fout he doth 
not hurt you. Your brother will possess as 
much larger a portion of land than you, as 
he pleases ; but will he possess more honour? 
More fidelity ? More fraternal affection ? 
Who can throw you out of this possession ? 
Not even Jupiter ? for, indeed, it is not his 
will ; but he hath put this Good into my own 
power, and given it me, like his own, un* 
compelled, unrestrained, and unhindered. 
But, when any one hath a coin different from 

this. 
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this, [for his coin,] whoever shows it to him, 
may have whatever is sold for it, in return. 
A thievish Proconsul comes into the Pro- 
vince : What coin doth he use ? Silver. 
Show it him, and carry off what you please. 
An Adulterer comes: What coin doth he 
use ? Women. Take the coin, says one, and 
give me this trifle. “ Give it me, and it is 
yours.” Another is addicted to Boys : give 
him the coin, and take what you please. 
Another is fond of hunting : give him a fine 
Nag, or a Puppy ; and, though with sighs 
and groans, he will sell you for it, what you 
will ; for he is inwardly compelled by ano* 
ther, who Jaath enacted this to be coin*. 

SJ In this manner, ought every' one 
chiefly^-td exercise himself. When you go 
out in a morning, examine whomsoever you 
see, or hear : answer, as to a question*^ What 
have you seen ? A handsome Perso n ? fcfrpply 
the rule. Is this dependent, or in^fpendent, 
On Choice ? Independent.^ Jitffow it away. 
Whttt have you seen ? One grieving for the 
disease of a Child ? Apply the rule. Death 
is independent on Choice. Throw it by. 
Hath a Consul met you ? Apply the rule. 

• See Romans, vii. 21 — 23. 

c 2 
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What kind of thing is the Consular office ? 
dependent, or independent, on Choice T ? In- 
dependent. Throw aside this too. It is not 
proof. Cast it away. It is nothing to you. 

§. 4. If we acted thus, and practised in 
this manner, from morning till night, by 
Heaven, something would be done. Whereas 
now, on the contrary, we are caught by every 
Appearance, half-asleep ; and, if we ever do 
awake, it is only a little in the school : but, 
as soon as we go out, if we meet any one 
grieving, we say, “ He is undone.” If a 
Consul, “ How happy is he P If an exile, 
4t How miserable.” If a poor man, “ How 
wretched ; he hath nothing to eat !” 

§. 5. These vicious principles then are to 
be lopped off : and here is our whole strength 
to be applied. Tor what is weeping and 
groaning ? Principle. What is misfortune ? 
Principle. What is sedition, discord, com- 
plaint, accusation, impiety, trifling ? All 
these are Principles, and nothing more : and 
Principles concerning things independent on 
Choice, as if they w r ere either good or evil. 
Let any one transfer these Principles to 
things dependent on Choice, and I will en- 
gage* that he will preserve his constancy, 
whatever be the state of things about him. 

6. The 
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§. 6. The Soul resembles a vessel filled 
with water : the Appearances of things re- 
semble a ray falling upon its surface. If the 
water is moved, the ray will seem to be moved 
likewise, though it is in reality without mo- 
tion. Whenever therefore, any one is seized 
with a swimming in his head, it is not the 
arts and virtues that are confounded, but 
the mind, in which they are : and, if this 
recover its composure, so will they likewise. 


C II A P. IV. 

Concerning one zvho exerted himself \ with in- 
decent Eagerness in the Theatre . 

§. lWiien the Governor of Epirus had 
exerted himself indecently, in favour of a 
Comedian, and was, upon that account, pub- 
licly railed at ; and, when he came to hear 
it, was highly displeased with those who railed 
at him: Why: what harm, says Epictetus, 
have these people done ? They have favoured 
a Player; which is just what you did. 

Is this a proper manner then, of express- 
ingtheir favour ? 
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Seeing you, their Governor, and the Friend 
and Vicegerent of Caesar, express it thus, was 
it not to be expected, that they would express 
it thus too ? For, if it is not right to express 
favour, in this manner to a Player, be not 
guilty of it yourself; and, if it is, why are 
you angry at them, for imitating you ? For 
whom have the Many to imitate, but you , 
their superiors? From whom are they to 
take example, when they come into the 
Theatre, but from you ? “ Do but look how 
Caesar’s Vicegerent sees the play ? Hath he 
cried out ? I w ill cry out too. Hath he 
leaped up from his seat ? I too will leap up 
from mine. Do his slaves sit in different 
parts of the house, making an uproar ? I in- 
deed have no slaves ; but I will make as 
much uproar as I can myself, instead of ever 
so many/’ 

2. You ought to consider then, that 
when you appear in the theatre, you appear 
as a rule and example to others, how they 
ought to see the play. Why is it, that they 
have railed at you ? Because every man hates 
what hinders him. They would have one 
actor crowned ; you another. They hindered 
you ; and you, them. You proved the 
stronger. They have done what the} r could ; 
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they have railed at the person who hindered 
them. What would you have then ? Would 
you do as you please, and not have them 
even talk as they please ? Where is the 
wonder of all this ? Doth not the Husband- 
man rail at Jupiter, when he is hindered by 
him ? Doth not the Sailor ? Do men ever 
cease railing at Ca3sar ? What then, is Jupi- 
ter ignorant of this ? Are not the things that 
are said, reported to Caesar ? How then doth 
he act ? He knows, that, if he was to punish 
all railers, he would have nobody left to 
command. 

§. 3. When you enter the theatre then, 
ought you to say, “ Come, let Sophron * be 
crowned?” No. But, “ Come, let me pre- 
serve my Choice, in a manner conformable to 
Nature, upon this occasion. No one is dearer 
to me than myself. It is ridiculous then, 
that, because another man gains the victory 
as a Player, I should be hurt. Whom do I 
wish to gain the victory ? Him who doth 
gain it ; and thus he will always be victorious, 
whom I wish to be so.” — But I would have 
Sophron crowned. — Why, celebrate as many 
Games as you will, at your own house; 


* The name of a Player. UrTON. 

c 4 Nemean, 
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Nemean, Pythian, Isthmian, Olympic ; and 
proclaim him victor in all : but, in public, do 
not arrogate more than your due, nor sei?e 
to yourself what lies in common ; otherwise, 
bear to be railed at : for, if you act like the 
mob, you reduce yourself to ^n equality 
with them. 


CHAP, V. 

* Concerning those who pretend t&ckncss, qs 
an Excuse to return Home % 

$. 1. X AM sick here, said one of the scholars, 
I will return home. 

Were you never sick at home then ? Con-? 
aider, whether you are doing any thing here, 
conducive to the Regulation of your Choice : 
for, if you make no Improvement, it was to 
no purpose that you came. Go home. Take 
care of your domestic affairs. For, if your 
ruling faculty cannot be brought to a Con- 
formity to Nature, your land may. You may 
increase your money, support the old age of 

• The Greek title to this chapter is defective. Noror seems 
to bo the word wanting. Or, if AuurXar ru signifies, to pre- 
tend, as v\*ttv doth, the true reading of the text may be^ 

TOff tOVO* i)XXXaTTOfXltOVi. 

your 
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your father, mix in the public assemblies, 
and make a bad Governor, as you are a bad 
man, and do other things of that sort. But, 
if you are conscious to yourself, that you are 
casting off some of your wrong Principles, 
and taking up different ones in their room, 
and that you have transferred your Scheme 
of Life from things not dependent on Choice, 
to those which are ; and that, if you do some- 
times cry alas , it is not upon the account of 
your father, or your brother, but yourself; 
why do you any longer plead sickness* ? Do 
not you know, that both sickness and death 
must overtake us ? At what employment ? 
The Husbandman, at his Plow ; the Sailor, 
pn his Voyage. At what employment would 
you be taken ? For, indeed, at what employ- 
ment ought you to be taken ? If there is any 
better employment, at which you can be 
taken, follow that. For my own part, I 
would be taken engaged in nothing, but in 
the care of my own Faculty of Choice ; how 
tp render it undistajdaed, unrestrained, un- 
compelled, free, ^jvould be found study- 
ing this, that I may be able to say to God, 
Have I transgressed thy commands ? Have 


* Ept. Eri, probably, should be, E/*f. Ti m. 

I per- 
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I perverted the powers, the senses, the pre- 
conceptions, which Thou hast given me ? 
Have I ever accused Thee, or censured Thy 
dispensations ? I have been sick, because it 
was Thy pleasure ; and so have others ; but I 
willingly. I have been poor, it being Thy 
will ; but with joy. I have not been in power; 
because it was not Thy will ; and power I have 
never desired. Hast Thou ever seen me out 
of humour, upon this account ? Have I not 
always approached Thee, with a chearful 
countenance ; prepared to execute Thy com- 
mands, and the significations of Thy will ? Is 
it Thy pleasure, that I should depart from 
this assembly ? I depart. I give Thee all 
thanks, that Thou hast thought me worthy to 
have a share in it, with Thee ; to behold Thy 
works, and to join with Tl\ec, in compre- 
hending Thy administration.’" \Let death 
overtake me while I am thinking^ while I am 
writing, while I am reading, such things as 
these. 

2. But I shall not have my mother, to 
hold my head, when I am sick. 

Get home then to your mother ; for you 
are fit to have your head held, when you 
are sick. 

But I used at home to lie on a fine couch. 

Get 
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Get to this couch of yours ; for you are fit 
to lie upon such a one, even in health : so do 
not lose the doing what you are qualified for. 
But what says Socrates ? “ As one man re- 
joices in the improvement of his Estate, ano- 
ther of his Horse, so do I daily rejoice in 
apprehending myself to grow better.” 

In what ? In pretty speeches ? 

Good words, I intreat you. 

In trifling theorems ? What do they sig- 
nify ? Yet indeed I do not see, that the phi- 
losophers are employed", in any thing else. 

Do you think it nothing, never to accuse 
or censure any one, either God or Man ? 
Always to carry abroad, and bring home, the 
same countenance ? These were the things 
which Socrates knew ; and yet he never pro- 
fessed to know, or to teach any thing ; but 
if any one wanted pretty speeches, or little 
theorems, he brought him to 'Protagoras, to 
Hippias : just as if any one had come for pot- 
herbs, he would have taken him to a gardener. 
Who of you then earnestly sets his heart on 
this ? If you had, you would bear sickness, 
and hunger, and death, with chearfulness. 
If any of you hath been in love, he knows 
that I speak truth 


chap. 
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C H A P. VI. 

Miscellaneous . 

§. i.When he was asked, How * it came 
to pass, that though the Art of Reasoning is 
more studied now, yet the Improvements 
were greater, formerly ? In what instance, 
answered he, is it more studied now ; and 
in what were the improvements greater, 
then? For in what is studied, at present, 
in that will be found likewise the improve- 
ments, at present. The present study is 
the Solution of Syllogisms ; and in this, im- 
provements are made. But formerly, the 
study was to preserve the governing faculty 
conformable to Nature ; and improvement 
was made in that . Therefore do not con- 
found things ; nor when you study one, ex- 
pect improvement in another ; but see whe- 
ther any of us, who applies himself to think 
and act conformably to Nature, ever fails of 

* By changing t«» into «•*?, and, as Mr. Upton proposes, 
vT’jTifov into «rponpo», the whole difficulty of this corrupted 
passage is removed. 


improvement. 
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improvement. Depend upon it, you will ngt 
find onex^^ 

§. 2 . /A good Man is invincible ; for he 
doth dot contend, where he is not superior^} 
If you would have his land, take it : take his 
servants ; take his public post ; take his body. 
I^Jutyou will never frustrate his Desire, nor 
make him incur his Aversion. He engages in 
no combat, but what concerns the Objects of 
his own Choicg^ IIow can he fail then to 
be invincible ? 


§. 3. Being asked, what common Sense 
was ? lie answered : As that may be called 
a common ear, which distinguishes only 
sounds ; but that, which distinguishes notes, 
an artificial one : so there are some things, 
which men, not totally perverted, discern by 
their common natural powers; and such a 
disposition is called common sense. 

4. It is not easy to gain the attention of 
effeminate young men ; for you cannot take 
custard by a hook : but the ingenuous, even 
if you discourage them, are the more eager 
for learning. Hence Rufus, for the most 
part, did discourage them ; and made use of 
that, as a criterion of the ingenuous and dis- 
ingenuous. For he used to say, as a stone, 
even if you throw it up, will, by its awn pro- 
pensity. 
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pensity, be carried downward ; so an inge- 
nuous mind, the more it is forced from its 
natural bent, the more strongly will it in- 
cline towards it. 


C II A P. VII. 

Concerning a Governor of the Free States , 
who was an Epicurean. 

i.When the Governor, who was an 
Epicurean, came to him ; It is fit, says he, 
that we ignorant people should enquire of 
you philosophers, what is the most valuable 
thing, in the world ; as those who come into 
a strange city do of the citizens, and such as 
are acquainted with it ; that, after this en- 
quiry, we may go and take a view of it, as 
they do in cities. Now, scarcely any one 
denies, but that there are three things be- 
longing to man ; Soul, Body, and Externals. 
It belongs to such as you to answer which is 
the best. What shall we tell mankind ? Is 
it Flesh ? 

And was it for this, that Maximus took a 
voyage in winter as far as Cassiope, to ac- 
compan^his son ? Was it to gratify the Flesh ? 
a 7 No, 
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No, surely. 

Js it not fit then, to employ our chief study 
on what is best ? 

Yes, beyond all other things. 

What have we, then, better than Flesh ? 
The Soul. 

Are we to prefer the Good of the Better, 
.or of the Worse ? 

Of the Better. 

Doth the Good of the Soul consist in what 
is dependent, or independent, on Choice? 

In what is dependent on it. 

Doth the Pleasure of the Soul then depend 
on Choice ? 

It doth. 

And whence doth this Pleasure arise? 
From itself? This is unintelligible. For v 
there must subsist some principal Essence of 
Good, in the attainment of which, we shall 
enjoy this Pleasure of the Soul. 

This too is granted. 

In what then consists this Pleasure of the 
Soul ? For if it be in mental objects, the Es- 
sence of Good is found *. For it is impos- 
sible, that we should be reasonably elated 

• The translation follows Lord Shaftesbury's correction of 
tor aya0o»; ; which seems absolutely necessary to 
the sense of the passage. 

with 
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with Pleasure, unless by Good ; or that, if 
the leading cause is not Good, the effect 
should be Good. For, to make the effect 
reasonable, the cause must be Good. But 
this, if you are in your senses, you will not 
allow ; for it would be to contradict both 
Epicurus, and the rest of your principles. It 
remains then, that the Pleasures of the Soul 
must consist in bodily objects ; and that there 
must be the leading cause, and the Essence 
of Good. Maximus therefore did foolishly, 
if he took a voyage for the sake of any thing 
but Body ; that is, for the sake of what is 
best. He doth foolishly too, if he refrains 
from what is another's, when he is a judge, 
and able to take it. But let us consider only 
this, if you please, how it may be done se- 
cretly, and safely, and so that no one may 
know it. For Epicurus himself doth not 
pronounce stealing to be evil, only the being 
found out in it : and says, “ Do not steal 
for no other reason, but because it is, impos- 
sible to insure ourselves against a discovery. 
But I say to you, That, if it be done dex- 
trously and cautiously, we shall not be dis- 
covered. Besides: we have powerful friends, 
of both sexes, at Rome ; and the Greeks are 
weak ; and nobody will dare to go up to 

Rome, 
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Rome, on such an affair. Why do you re- 
frain from your own proper Good ? It is 
madness ; it is folly. But if you were to tell 
me, that you do refrain, I would not believe 
you. For, as it is impossible to assent to an 
apparent falshood, or to deny an apparent 
truth, so it is impossible to abstain from an 
apparent Good. Now, Riches are a Good ; 
and, indeed, the chief Instrument of Plea- 
sures. Why do not you acquire them ? And 
why do not we corrupt the Wife of our 
Neighbour, if it can be done secretly ? And, 
if the Husband should happen to be imperti- 
nent, why not cut his throat too ? if you have 
a mind to be such a Philosopher as you ought 
to be, a complete one, to be consistent with 
your own principles. Otherwise you will 
not differ from us, who are called Stoics. For 
we too say one thing, and do another : we 
talk well, and act ill : but you will be per- 
verse in a contrary way ; teach bad princi- 
ples, and act well. 

§. 2. For Heaven’s sake represent to your- 
self a city of Epicureans*. “ I do not 
marry/’ “ Nor I. For we are not to marry, 
nor have children ; nor to engage in public 

• The translation follows the reading of Wolfius. %mnu. 

VOL. II. 1) 


affairs.” 
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affairs/' What will be the consequence of 
this ? Whence are the citizens to come ? 
Who will educate them ? Who will be the 
Governor of the Youth ? Who, the Master of 
their Exercises ? What then, will he teach 
them ? Will it be what used to be taught at 
Athens, orLacedemon ? Take a young man; 
bring him up, according to your principles. 
These principles are wicked ; subversive of a 
state ; pernicious to families ; nor becoming, 
even to women. Give them up, Sir. You 
live in a capital city. You are to govern, 
and judge uprightly, and to refrain from 
what belongs to others. No one’s wife, or 
child, or silver or gold plate, is to have any 
charms for you ; but your own. , Provide 
yourself with principles, consonant to these 
truths; and setting out from thence, you 
will with pleasure refrain from things so per- 
suasive to mislead, and get the better. But, 
if to their own persuasive force, we add such 
a philosophy, as hurries us upon them, and 
confirms us in them, what will be the conse- 
quence ? 

§. 3. In a sculptured vase, which is the 
best ; the silver, or the workmanship ? In 
the Hand, the Substance is flesh: but itsOpe^ 
rations are the principal thing. Accordingly, 
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the duties, relative to it, are likewise three- 
fold ; some have respect to mere existence ; 
others, to the manner of existence; and a 
third sort are the leading operations them- 
selves. Thus likewise, do not set a value on 
the Materials of Man, mere paltry flesh ; but 
on the principal Operations belonging to him* 

What are these ? 

Engaging in public business; marrying; 
the production of children ; the worship of 
God ; the care of our parents ; and, in ge- 
neral, the having our desires and aversions, 
our pursuits and avoidances, such as each of 
them ought to be, conformable to our Nature. 
fWhat is our Nature ? 

/To be free, noble spirited, modest*J^(For 
what other animal blushes ? What other hath 
the idea of shame ?) But Pleasure mutft be 
subjected to these, as an attendant and hand- 
maid, to call forth our activity, and to keep 
us constant in natural operations. 

But I am rich, and want nothing. 

Then why do you pretend to philosophize? 
Your gold and silver plate is enough for you. 
What need have you of Principles ? 

Besides, I am Judge of the Greeks. 

Do you know how to judge ? Who hath 
imparted this knowledge to you ? 

Caesar hath given me a commission. 
d 2 


Let 
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Let him give you a commission to judge of 
Music ; and what good will it do you ? But 
how were you made a Judge ? Whose hand 
have you kissed ? That of Symphorus, or 
Numenius*? Before w hose bed-chamber have 
you slept ? To whom have you sent presents? 
After all, do you perceive, that the office of 
Judge is of the same value as Numenius ? 

But I can throw whom I please into prison. 

As you may a stone. 

But I can beat whomjffwill too. 

As you may an ass. fifhis is not a govern- 
ment over Men. Govern us like reasonable 
creatures. Show us what is for our interest, 
and we will pursue it; show us what is against 
our interest, and we will avoid it. r ; Like 
Socrates, make us imitators of yourself.! /TTc 
was properly a governor of Men, who ob- 
jected their desires and aversions, their pur- 
suits, their avoidances, to himself^J? “ Do 
this ; do not do that, or I will throw you 
into prison.” Going thus far only, is not 
governing men, like reasonable creatures. 
But — “ Do as Jupiter hath commanded, 
or you w ill be punished. You will be a loser.” 

AVhat shall I lose ? 

L 

* Of Symphorus and Numenius there is no account ; and 
ihcir names serve only to show, that persons once of such 
power are now totally forgot. 


Nothing 
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Nothing more, than the not doing what 
you ought. You will lose your fidelity, ho- 
nour, decency. Look for no greater losses 
than these. 


CHAP. VIII. 

j How we are to exercise ourselves , against the 
Appearances of Things . % 

§.i.In the same manner, as we exercise 
ourselves, against rsophistical questions, we 
should exercise ourselves likewise, in relation 
to such Appearances, as every day occur : for 
these too offer questions to us. — Such a one's 
Son is dead. What do you think of it ? 
Answer: it is independent on Choice: it is 
not an Evil. — Such a one is disinherited by 
his father. What do you think of it ? It is 
independent on Choice : it is not an Evil. — 
Caesar hath condemned him. — This is inde- 
pendent on Choice : it is not an Evil. — He 
hath been afflicted by it.— This is dependeht 
on Choice : it is an Evil. — He hath supported 
it bravely. — This is dependent on Choice : it 
is a Good/ 

§. 2. If we accustom ourselves in this man- 
ner, we shall make an Improvement ; for we 
shall never assent to any thing, but what the 
d 3 Appearance 
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Appearance itself comprehends, A Son is 
dead, — What hath happened ? — A Son is 
dead. — Nothing more ? — Nothing. — A Ship 
is lost, — What hath happened ?— A Ship is 
lost. He is carried to Prison. — What hath 
happened ? — He is carried to Prison. That 
he is unhappy , is an addition, that every one 
makes of his own . — ** But Jupiter doth not 
order these things right/' — Why so ? — Be* 
cause he hath made you patient ? Because 
he hath made you brave ? Because he hath 
made them to be no evils ? Because it is per- 
mitted you, while you suffer them, to be 
happy ? Because he hath opened you the 
door, whenever they do not suit you? Go 
put, Man, and do not complain* ? 

§. 3. If you would know how the Romans 
treat Philosophers, hear. Italicus, esteemed 
one of the greatest Philosophers among them, 
being in a Passion with his own People, as if 
he had suffered some intolerable Evil, said 
once when I was by, “ I cannot bear it? you 
are the Ruin of me ; you will make me just 
like him pointing to me. 

CHAP. 

* It is plain, thf Stoics could not deny piany of those 
things to be very severely * ainful, which they maintain to 
be no evils; since they so continually point at selt-murder 
as the remedy. The ieni'^it reviving medicine. Future IIopc t 
jhey unaccountably did not admit ; and fheir only altorua^ 

tive. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Concerning a certain Orator , . who was going 
to Rome on a Law Suit. 

§. i.When a person came to him, who 
was going to Rome, on a Law Suit, in which 
his dignity was concerned ; and, after telling 
him the occasion of his journey, asked him, 
what he thought of the affair ? If you ask 
me, says Epictetus, what will happen to you 
at Rome, and whether you shall gain, or lose 
your cause, 1 have no theorem for this. But 
if you ask me, how you shall fare ; I can an- 
swer, If you have right principles, well ; if 
wrong ones, ill. For Principle is to every 
one, the Cause of Action. For what is the 
reason, that you so earnestly desired to be 
voted governor of the Gnossians? Principle. 
What is the reason, that you are now going 
to Rome? Principle. And in winter too; 

tive, was an unfeeling contempt, or a blind despair. To 
feel tenderly the loss of a son, and yet with meek piety sup- 
port it, and give thanks always , for all things , unto God , and 
the Father, in humble faith of their working together for our 
good f was an effort, beyond Stoicism to teach. 

D 4 


and 
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and with danger, and expence ? Why : be- 
cause it is necessary. What tells you so ? 
Principle. If then, Principles are the Causes 
of all our Actions, wherever any one hath bad 
Principles, the effect will be answerable to 
the cause. Well then : are all our Principles 
sound ? Are both yours, and your antago- 
nists ? How then do you differ? Or are 
yours better than his? Why? You think so; 
and so doth he, that his are better ; and so 
do madmen. This is a bad criterion. But 
show me, that you have made some exami- 
nation, and taken some care of your Princi- 
ples. As you now take a voyage to Rome, 
for the government of the Gnossians, and 
are not contented to stay at home, with the 
honours you before enjoyed, but desire some- 
thing greater, and more illustrious ; did you 
ever take such a voyage, in order to examine 
your own Principles ; and to throw away the 
bad ones, if you happened to have any ? Did 
you ever apply to any one, upon this ac- 
count ? What time did you ever set yourself 
for it ? What age ? Run over your years. If 
you are ashamed of me, do it to yourself. 
Did you examine your Principles, when you 
were a child ? Did you not then do every 
thing, just as you do every thing, now ? 

When 
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When you were a youth, and frequented the 
schools of the orators, and made declamations 
yourself, did you ever imagine, that you were 
deficient in any thing ? And when you be- 
came a man, and entered upon public busi- 
ness, pleaded causes, and acquired credit, 
who, any longer, appeared to be equal to 
you ? How would you have borne, that anj 
one should examine, whether your Principles 
were bad ? What, then, would you have mo 
say to you ? 

Assist me in this affair. 

I have no theorem for that. Neither axe 
you come to me, if it be upon that account 
you came, as to a Philosopher ; but as you 
would come to an Herb-seller, or a Shoe- 
maker. 

To what purposes then, have the philoso- 
phers theorems ? 

For preserving and conducting the ruling 
faculty conformably to nature, whatever hap- 
pens. Do you think this a small thing ? 

No : but the greatest. 

Well: and doth it require but a short 
time ? and may it be taken, as you pass by? 
If you can, take it then : and so you will say, 
4 ‘ I have visited Epictetus;” — Ay: just as 
you would a Stone, or a Statue. For you 

have 
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have seen me, and nothing more. But he 
visits a Man, as a Man, who learns his Prin- 
ciples ; and, in return, shows his own. Learn 
my Principles. Show me yours. Then say, 
you have visited me. Let us confute each 
other. If I have any bad Principle, take it 
away. If you have any, bring it forth. This 
is visiting a Philosopher. No. But “ It lies 
in our way ; and, while we are about hiring a 
ship, we may call on Epictetus. Let us see 
what it is he says.” And then, when you 
are gone, you say, " Epictetus is nothing. 
His language was inaccurate, was barbarous.” 
For what else did you come to judge of? 
M Well : but if I employ * myself in these 
things, I shall be without an estate, like you; 
without plate, without equipage, like you.” 
Nothing perhaps is necessary to be said to 
this, but that I do not want them. But, if 
you possess many things, you still want 
others : so that, whether you will or not, you 
are poorer than I. 

§. 2. What then do I want ? 

What have you not : Constancy ; a Mind 
conformable to Nature ; and a Freedom from 
Perturbation. Patron, or no patron, what 

* The first u; I apprehend should be and is so translated. 


care 
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care I? But you do. I am richer than you. 
I am not anxious what Caesar will think of 
me. I flatter no one, on that account. This 
I have, instead of silver and gold plate. You 
have your Vessels, of Gold ; but your Dis* 
course, your Principles* your Assents, yout 
Pursuits, your Desires, of mere Earthen! 
Ware. When I have all these conformable 
to Nature, why should not I bestow some 
study upon my Reasoning too ? I am at lei- 
sure. My mind is under no distraction. In 
this freedom from distraction, what shall I 
do ? Have I any thing more becoming a 
man, than this? You, when you have no- 
thing [to do], are restless; you go to the 
theatre, or perhaps to bathe *. Why should 
not the philosopher polish his reasoning? 
You have fine -f* crystal and myrrhine vases; 
I have acute forms of arguing. To you y all 
you have appears, little ; to me> all I have, 

* I can find no sense of which suits this place. 

Perhaps the reading should beu *ovf<r9i ; and it is so trans- 
lated. Bathing was a common amusement of idle people. 
Sec B. 111. c. 24 p. 495. of Mr. Upton's Edition. 

t — and how they quaff in gold, 

Crystal and myrrhine cups, nn boss’d uiih gems. 

Para use Regained, B. IV. v. 181. 

Myrrhine cups were probabH a kind Qf agate described 
by Piiny, which, when burnt, had the smell ot myrrh. 

See Tcatro critico, Tom. 6. disc. 4. §. 6'. 


great. 
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great. Your appetite is unsalable ; mine is 
satisfied. When children thrust their hand 
into a narrow jar of nuts and figs, if they fill 
it, they cannot get it out again ; then^they 
fell a crying. Drop a few of them, and you 
will get out the rest. And do you too drop 
your desire : do not covet many things, and 
you will get [some]. 


CHAP. X. 

In what Manner we ought to bear Sickness. 

E should have all our principles 
ready, to make use of, on every occrsIqq^ 
At dinner, such as relate to dinner ; in the 
bath, such as relate to the bath ; in the bed, 
such as relate to the bed. 


“ Let not the stealing god of sleep surprise, 

Nor creep in slumbers, ou thy weary eyes. 

Ere ev'ry action of the former day 
Strictly thou dost, and righteously survey, 

What have I done ? In what have 1 transgress'd ? 

What good, or ill, has this day's life express'd? 
Where have I fail'd, in what I ought to do ? 

If evil were thy deeds, repent and mourn. 

If good, rejoice ■■ • " 

howe's pythagora*. 

We 
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We should retain these verses, so as to 
apply them to our use : not merely to repeat 
them aloud, as we do the verses in honour 
of Apollo, [without minding what we are 
about] *. 

2. Again : In a fever, we should have 
sueh principles ready, as relate to a fever ; 
and not, as soon as we are taken ill, to lose 
and forget all. Provided I do but act like a 
philosopher, let what will happen. Some 
way or other depart I must, from this frail 
body, whether a fever comes, or not *f\ What 
is it to be a philosopher ? Is it not to be pre- 
pared against events P Do not you compre- 
hend, that you say, in effect, if I am but 
prepared to bear all events with calmness, 
let what will happen ; otherwise, you are like 
a Pancratiast, who, after receiving a blow, 
should quit the combat. In that case indeed 
you may allowably leave off, and not [run 

# This pl$ce is either corrupt, as Mr. Upton thinks ; or 
alludes to some ancient custom not sufficiently understood 
now. 

f This is a corrupt passage, and the translation conjectu- 
ral. Perhaps the true reading might be tror’ avixBorr* t* 
cufjutrm oh fAt ; and it is so translated. There is a 

similar turn of expression, in the fifth chapter of the second 
book, which seems to favour this notion. See page 189. 1* 1 • 
of Mr. Upton's edition. 


the 
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the hazard] of being whipt *. But what 
shall we get by leaving off philosophy B What 
then ought each of us to say upon every dif- 
ficult occasion ? “ It was for this, that I ex- 
ercised : it was for this, that I prepared my- 
self." God says to you, give me a proof if 
you have gone through the preparatory com- 
bats, according to rule-f-: if you have fol- 
lowed a proper diet ; and proper exercise ; if 
you have obeyed your master : and, after 
this, do you faint, at the very time of action ? 
Now is the proper time for a fever. Bear it 
well : for thirst : bear it well : for hunger : 
bear it well. Is it not in your power ? W ho 
shall restrain you ? A physician may restrain 
you from drinking ; but he cannot restrain 
you from bearing your thirst, well. He may 
restrain you from eating ; but he cannot re- 
strain you from bearing hunger, well. — But 
I cannot follow my studies. — And for what 
end do you follow them, Wretch ? Is it not 


• Which was the punishment of those, who presented 
themselves, as candidates at the Olympic Games, and did not 
comply with the rales, which wore to be observed, upon that 
occasion. Epictetus is here speaking of the preparatory ex- 
ercises, which lasted for ten month* before the combat. 

f St. Paul hath made use of this very expression, ip** 
«0Xur, 2 Tim. ii. 5. 


that 
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that you may be prosperous ? That you may 
be constant ? that you may think and act 
conformably to nature ? What restrains you, 
but that in a fever, you may preserve your 
ruling faculty conformable to nature ? Here 
is the proof of the matter. Here is the trial 
of the philosopher: for a fever is a part of life, 
just as a walk, a voyage, or a journey. Do 
you read, when you are walking? No: nor 
in a fever. But when you walk w f ell, you 
have every thing belonging to a walker : so, 
if you bear a fever well, you have every 
thing belonging to one in a fever. What is 
it to bear a fever well ? Not to blame either 
God or man: not to be afflicted at what 
happens : to expect death in a right and be- 
coming manner; and to do what is to be 
done. When the physician enters, not to 
dread what he may say ; nor, if he should 
tell you, that you are in a fair way, to be too 
much rejoiced : for what good hath he told 
you ? When you were in health, what good 
did it do you ? Not to be dejected, when he 
tells you, that you are very ill : for what is 
it to be very ill ? To be near the separation 
of. soul and body. What harm is there in 
this, then ? If you are not near it now r , will 
$ou not be near it hereafter ? What, will the 

world 
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world be quite overset when you die ? Why 
then, do you flatter your physician ? Why 
do you say, “ If you please, Sir, I shall do 
well *?” Why do you furnish an occasion to 
his pride ? Why do not you treat a physi- 
cian, with regard to an insignificant body, 
which is not yours, but by nature mortal, as 
you do a shoemaker, about your foot ; or a 
carpenter, about a house ? These are the 
things necessary, to one in a fever. If he 
fulfils these, he hath what belongs to him. 
For it is not the business of a philosopher to 
take care of these mere externals; of his 
wine, his oil, or his body ; but his ruling fa- 
culty ; And how, w'ith regard to externals ? 
So as not to behave inconsiderately, about 
them. AVhat occasion then, is there for 
fear? AVhat occasion for anger -f*, about 
what belom^s to others, and what is of 
no value ? u ? or, two rules we should always 
have ready .That nothing is Good or Evil, 
but Choice : and, That we are not to lead 
events, but to follow them. XMy brother 
ought not to have treated-jrfe so.” Very 

* See Matth. viii. 2. Kvgtt, tec 9 StXijf SvucLcroti ftt 
Upton. 

t in the Ctreek, seems to have crept in from the 

preceding an Therefore it is omitted in the translation^ 

true ; 
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true ; but he must see to that. However he 
treats ifce, I am to act right, with regard to 
him: for the one is my owii concern; the 
other is not : the one cannot be restrained ; 
the other may; 


C II A P. XI. 

Miscellaneous . 

i.There are some punishments ap- 
pointed, as by a law, for such as disobey the ' 
divine administration. Whoever shall esteem j 
any thing good, except what depends on S 
Choice, let him envy, let him covet, let him 
flatter, let him be full of Perturbation. Who- 
ever esteems any thing else to be evil, let 
him grieve, Ifet him mourn, let him lament, 
let him be wretched. — And yet, though thus 
Severely punished, we cannot desist. 

Remember what the Poet says, of a 
Stranger; 

u A Worse thait thou might enter here secure : 

No rude affront shall drive him from my door ; 

For Strangers come from Jove — 1 * 

tot, II, i 


HOMER. 
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$. ?J This top yog should he paeppred X9 
jay, Tijjjfc regard to a father; It is ,not.)psrr 
ful for me to affront yog, father ; even if 9 
worse than ypg shpldd Hvp ccgpe : fpr all 
are from * paternal Jove. And so of a iBror 
ther ; for all are from * kindred Jove. And 
thus we shall find Jove tobe the Inspector 
of all the other Relations. J 


CHAP. XII. 

Of Ascetic JZxercise. 

5. i,Wi are not to carry opr Exercises 
jUeyopd Naturp ; nor merely to attract Adr 
jnirajtion : for thjis we, .who call ounselvgs 
Philosophers, shall not differ frpip JpggJ^rs. 
For it js difficult too, to walk ppon .a Rope; 
and not only difficult, hut dangerous. Ogght 
we too, for that reason, to make it oar study 
to walk upon a Rope, pr set up a Palm-Tree E* 

ft * 

* I have ventured thus -to translate two epit^ts, signifying 
J upiter as presiding over these relations life. 

f A Tree remarkable .for itsh^ng sttaitai^diugb. T I should 
»ru»gioe therefore, that to set vp the P aim- Tret meant some 
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br grasp a Statue * ? By no means. It id 
not evety thing difficulty or dangerous, that 
is a proper Exercise ; but such things as are 
^conducive; to what lies before us to do. 

And what is it, that lies before us to do ? 

To have our Desires and Aversions free 
from Restraint: 

How is that ? 

Hot to be disappointed of our Desire, not 
incur our Aversion. To this OHght out 
Exercise to be turned. For, without strong 
and constant Exercise, it is not possible to 
preserve our Desire undisappointed, and our 
Aversion unincurred } and therefore, if we 
suffer it to be externally employed on things 
independent on Choice, be assured* that 

act of dexterity* not Unlike* perhaps* to that of our modern 
Balance-masters i and that the artist hot only set uj>* but 
ascended to its top, and there exhibited himself in various 
Attitudes. What confirms me in this notion is; that these 
Palm-Tree Artists are joined with the Rope-dancers $ their 
professions being alike formed on the difficulty atid danger* 
In Lucian's Treatise de Syria Dea, we meet with these men, ^ 
under the name of the ♦o»ixoC*t«o>ti< ; who, it seems, were 
frequent in ArAbiU end Syria ; countries whete the Palm is 
known to flourish. See the new edition of Lucian. Tom. 
til. p. 4 75. I am obliged for this note to Mr. Harris. 

* Diogenes used, in winter* to grasp statues, when they 
were covered with snow, as an exercise, to Inure himself to 
hardship. Diogenes Laertius. 

£ t you* 
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your Desire will neither gain its object, nor 
your Aversion avoid it. 

§. 2. And, because Habit hath a powerful 
Influence, and we are habituated to apply 
our Desire and Aversion to Externals only, 
we must oppose one Habit to another ; and, 
where the Appearances are most slippery, 
there oppose Exercise. I am inclinable to 
Pleasure. I will * bend myself beyond a due 
Proportion to the other Side, for the sake of 
Exercise. I am averse to Pain. I will break 
and exercise the Appearances [which strike 
my mind], that I may withdraw my Aver- 
sion, from every such Object. For who is 
the Practitioner in Exercise ? He who en- 
deavours totally to restrain Desire, and to 
apply Aversion only to things dependent on 
Choice ; and endeavours it most in the most 
difficult Cases. Hence different Persons are 
to be exercised, in different Ways. What 

* Av KT vyr.a-u is variously read. Perhaps the right word 
may be atoLTc^au derived from to ; which signifies, among 
other things, the side of a ship, or boat. It appears from Ju- 
lius Pollux, and Phrynicus, in Stephens’s Lexicon, and Scot's 
Appendix, that aiurotxity is a word used by the vulgar, to 
signify being sometimes on one side of the vessel, and some- 
times on the other ; which agrees very well here: I will lean 
to the opposite side, &c. i. e. to keep the vessel even. I am 
obliged for this note to a friend. 

signifies 
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signifies it, to this purpose, to set up a Palm- 
Tree, or carry about a Tent * of Skins, or a 
Pestle and Mortar * ? If you are hasty, Man, 
let it be your Exercise, to bear ill Language 
patiently ; and, when you are affronted, not 
to be angry. Thus, at length, you may ar- - 
rive at such a proficiency, as, when any one 
strikes you, to say to yourself, “ Let me 
suppose this, to be grasping a Statue.” Next, 
exercise yourself to make a decent Use of 
Wine : net to drink a great deal ; for even in 
this, there are some so foolish as to exercise 
themselves : but at first to abstain from it ; 
and to abstain from a Girl, and from Deli- 
cacies in Eating. Afterwards you will ven- 
ture into the Lists, at some proper season, . 
by way of Trial, if at all, to see whether 
Appearances get the better of you, as much 
as they used to do. But at first, fly from ! 
what is stronger than you. The Contest of 
a fine Girl, with a young Man, just initiated 
into Philosophy, is unequal. The Brass Pot 
and the Earthen Pitcher, as the Fable says, 
are an unsuitable Match. 

# These particulars are not now understood ; but show, in 
general, that the ancient Philosophers had their absurd and 
ostentatious austerities, and mortifications, as well as the 
Monks, and Indian Philosophers since. 

E 3 


S. Next 
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{ „■- * ' 

§. SiNext to the Desire* and Aversions, 
is the second Class, of the Pursuits and 
Avoidances ; that they may be obedient to 
Reason ; that nothing may be done impro? 
perly in point of Time and Place, or in any 
other 

4. jlne Third Class relates to Assent, 
and wnSfls plausible and persuasive. As 
Socrates said, that we are not to lead an on 1 * 
examined Life ; so neither are we to admit 
an unexamined Appearance ; but to say, 
“ Stop ; let me see what you are^and whence 
you come.” (As the Watch say, Show me 
the Ticket.) “ Have you that Signal from 

N 

of 

plied to the Body, by those who exercise it, 
if they any way affect Desire or Aversion, 
they may be used in ascetic Exercise. But, 
if this be done for mere Ostentation, it be- 
longs to one who looks out and hunts for 


atnre, which is neces^ra to the Admission 

every Appearance r 7 

§. 5.| JLn short, whatever things are ap 1 - 


something external, and seeks for spectators 
to exclaim, “ What a great Man !” Hence 
Apollonius said well. " If you have a mind 
to exercise yourself, for your Own Benefit, 
when you are choaking with Heat, take a 
little cold Water in your Mouth ; and spirit 
it out again, and tell nobody.” 

CHAR 
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CHAP. XIII. 

» 

What Solitude is; and what a solitary 

Person. 

£ l.SoLfTtJDE u j the state of a Helpless 
person'. For not he who is alone, is there- 
fore solitary, any more than onte in a Crowd, 
the contrary, When therefore we lose a Son, 
or a brother, or a Friend, on whom we have 
been Used Co repose, we' often say, we are left 
iolitary, even ita the midst of Rome, where 
such a CrOwd' is continually meeting us; 
where we' live among so many, arid when we 
have, perhaps, a riirrrierous F rain of Servants. 
fot he is understood to he solitary, who is 
helpless and exposed to Such as would injure 
him. Hence, in a Journey especially, wri 
catf ourselves solitary, when we fell amorig 
Tfhiefes : for it is riot the Sight of a Mari that 
renfOves oar Solitude, but of ari holiest Mari ; 
a Mari of Honour, arid' a helpful Coriipariion. 
If irierely heirig alone ii sufecient for Soli- 
tude, Jupiter iriay be said to be solitary at 
thtf Conflagration,- and bewail hiriw&lf, that 
he hrith neither Jurio nor Pallas, riof Apollo; 

£ 4 nor 
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nor Brother, nor Son, nor Descendant, nor 
Relation. This, some indeed say, he doth, 
when he is alone at the Conflagration*. Such 
as these, moved by some natural Principle, 
some natural Desire of Society, and mutual 
Love, and by the Pleasure of Conversation, 
do not rightly consider the state of a person 
who is alone. We ought, however, to be 
prepared in some manner for this also, to be 
self-sufficient, and able to bear our own Com-? 
pany. For as Jupiter converses with himself 
acquiesces in himself, and contemplates his 
own Administration, and is employed in 
Thoughts worthy of himself; so should we 
too be able to talk with ourselves, and not to 
need the Conversation of others ; nor be at 
^ Loss [for Employment] : to attend to the 
divine Administration ; to consider our Re- 
lation to other Beings : how we have formerly 
]been affected by Events ; how we are affectr 
ed now : what are the things that still press 
ppon us : how these too may be cured ; how 
removed ; if any thing wants completing, to 
pomplete it, according to Reason. You see, 
that Caesar hath procured us a profound 
Peace: there are neither Wars nor Battles, 

* The Stoics held successive Conflagrations, at destined 
periods ; in which all Beings were resorbed into the Deity. 

P9F 
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por great Robberies nor Pi^cies; but we 
may travel at all hours, and sail from East to 
"West. Rut can Caesar procure us Peace from 
a Fever too ? From a Shipwreck ? From a 
Eire? From an Earthquake? From a Thun- 
der Storm ? Nay, even from Love ? He can- 
pot. From Grief? From Envy? No: not 
from any one of these, Rut the Doctrine 
of Philosophers promises to procure us Peace, 
from these too. And what doth it say ? “ If 
you will attend to me, O Mortals, wherever 
you are, and whatever you are doing, you 
shall neither grieve, nor be angry, nor be 
compelled, nor restrained : but you shall lire 
impassive, and free from all,” Shall not he 
who enjoys this Peace, proclaimed, not by 
Caesar (for how should he have it to pro- 
claim ?) but by God, through Reason, bo 
contepted, when he is alone reflecting, and 
considering ; “ Td me there can now no 111 
happen : there is no Thief, no Earthquake, 
All is full of Peace, all full of Tranquillity ; 
every Road, every City, every Assembly. 
My Neighbour, my Companion, unable to 
hurt me.” Another, whose Care it is, pro- 
vides you with Food, with Clothes, with 
Senses, with Pre-conceptions. Whenever he 
doth not provide what is necessary, he sounds 
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§ retreat : [He opens the Door,- ind says to 
yoii ; “ Come.” Whither ? To nothing 
dreadful ; but fo that, "whence ybu Werfe 
ft aide ; to what is friendly arid congenial, t<£ 
the Elements *. What iri you was Fite, 
goes away to Fite; what was Eafftb, td 
Earth; what Air, fo Air; what Water, td 
Water. Thterd is no Hades, nor Acheron, 
Hof Cocytus, lior PyriphlegethoH ; but aH iS 
foil of gods and demons. He who can have 
Such Thoughts ; and can look upon the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, and enjoy the Earth juyi 
Sea,' is no more solitary ^ than he pi helple ssly 
*^We 11; but' suppose arty One Should dome ’ 
and murder me, when I am alone.— Fool ; 
Hot you } but that insignificant j$ody of ydurS. 

§. 2. What Solitude iS there then left? 
What Destitution ? Why do We' make ourw 
selves Wprse than Children ? What do they 


• Wha € a melancholy Description of Dehth/ WttT htttf 
gloomy the ideas in this consolatory Chapter ! All Beings* re- 
duced to mere Elements, in successive Conflagrations ! A 
noble contrast to the Stoic notions upon this* subject rii’ay 
pe produced from several passages m the Sfcriptirr£ — -Then 
shall the Dust return to the Earthy as it was ; and the Spirit 
shall refum to God , who gave it, Eccles. xii. 7. Ar, if ice 
fttefc that Jesus died, aki frost agairiy even sb thnkdlso, titikh 
slefp in Jesus, wiH God bring with hint . 1 Thess. iv. 14. Sed 

John vi. 39, 40. xi. 25, 26. X Cor. vi. 14. xv. 53. 2 Car. 
f. 14, ic. 

do, 
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Wh efo they Hfe left dlofte ? They take Up 
Shells and 1 Dust i they build Houses > then- 
pull them ctowft: then build something else ; 
pfad thus never' want Amusement. Suppose 
you were all to suil away ; am I to sit, afnd 
pry* because I aih left atone,- afnd soli tarry f 
Am I so unprovided with Shells and Dost ? 
But CbUdVenf do this from Folly ; and tb& 
are wretched from Wisdom. 

§. 3. Every great Faculty is dangerous to 
a Beginner *. Study first how to live like a 
Person in Sickness ; that in time you may 
know how to live like one in Health. Abstain 
from Food. Drink Water. Totally repress 
your Desire, for some time, that you may at 
length use it according to Reason ; and, if 
according to Reason, [as you may,] when 
you [come to] have some Good m* you, yOtf 
will use it well. No : b«t we would live im* 
mediately as Men already Wise ; and be of 
Service to Mankind. — Of what Service ? 
What a*e you doing. ? Why : have you been 
of Service to yourself ? but you would exhort 
them. You exhort ! Would you be of Set-* 

* The Greek, frotn tym v* to $*&**>, is so corrupt©^ 
and Unintelligible, that no translation of it is attempted. In- 
deed, the Connexion of this paragraph with what precedes, is 
hy Uo me&Ufr oieiU-. 

vie* 
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vice to them, show them, by your own ex- 
ample, what kind of Men Philosophy makes ; 
and be not impertinent. When you eat, be 
of Service to those who eat with you ; when 
you drink, to those who drink with you. Be| 
of Service to them, by giving way to all, 
yielding to them, bearing with them ; andy 


not by throwing out your own ill Humo 


upon them. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Miscellaneous. 

§. 1. As bad Performers cannot sing alone, 
but in a Chorus ; so some Persons cannot 
walk alone. If you are any thing, walk 
alone : talk by yourself ; and do not skulk 
in the Chorus. Think a little at last : look 
about you : sift yourself, that you may know 
what you are. 

|. 2. If a Person drinks Water, or doth 
any thing else, for the sake of Exercise, upon 
every occasion he tells all he meets; u I 
drink Water " Why : do you drink Water 

merely 
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merely for the sake of drinking it ? If it doth 
you any Good to drink it, drink it ; if not, 
you act ridiculously. But, if it is for your 
Advantage, and you drink it, say nothing 
about it before those who are apt to take of- 
fence. What then ? These are the very 
People you wish to please. 

§. 3. Of Actions some are performed on 
their own Account; others occasioned by 
Circumstances : some proceed from Motives 
of Prudence: some from Complaisance to 
others; and some are done in pursuance of a 
Manner of Life, which we have taken up. 

§. 4. Two Things must be rooted out of 
Men ; Conceit and Diffidence. Conceit lies 
in thinking you want nothing: and Diffi- 
dence, in supposing it impossible, that, under 
such adverse Circumstances, you should ever 
succeed. Now, Conceit is removed by Con- 
futation : and of this Socrates was the author. 
And [in order to see] that the undertaking is 
not impracticable, consider and enquire. The 
Enquiry itself will do you no Harm : and it 
is almost being a Philosopher, to enquire, 
How it is possible to make use of our Desire 
and Aversion, without hindrance. 

§. 5. I am better than you ; for my Father 
hath been Consul. I have been a Tribune, 

says 
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says another, and not you. If we were 
Horses, would you say. My Father was 
ewifter than yours ? I have Abundance of 
Oats and Hay, and fine Trappings? What 
-now, if, while you were saying this I should 
fnswer; “ Be it so. Let us run a Race 
then." Is there nothing in Man analogous 
40 a Race in Horses, by which it may bs 
known, which is better or worse ? Is there not 
Honour, Fidelity, Justice ? Show yourself 
the better in these > that yon may be the 
■better, as a Man. But if you tell me, you 
can kick violently ; I will tell you again, that 
you value yourself on the property of an Ass. 


CHAP. XV. 

Tfarf every Tfcog i? to be mtfartaken 'with 

Q\rcy.mpWti<W' 

v i.*In every Affair consider what pre* 
cedes and follows; and then undertake iti 

Otherwise 


• TWs XVth Chapter jpqk»stf»« X^IXth of the Enqhiri- 
op ; but wijth sqmc varieties qf reading. Particularly, for 
is rvaytm crapopvrei^tiai here, is «k,to* ayuvu «‘*£«*x* a ®** there* 
This Chapter has a great conformity to Luke xiv. 28 , fkc, 
is to be observed, that Epictetus, both here* and else* 

wher^ 
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(Otherwise you will begin with spirit; but, 
pot having thought of the Consequences, 
when some of them appear, you will shame- 
fully desist. “ I would conquer at the 
Olympic Games.” But consider what pre- 
cedes end follows, and then, if it be, for your 
advantage, engage in the affair. You must 
conform to Rules ; submit to a Diet ; refrain 
from Dainties ; exercise your Body, whether 
-you choose it or not, at a stated hour, in heat 
and cold : you must drink no cold Water ; 
por, sometimes even Wine*. In a word, 
ypu must give yourself up to your Master, 
as to a Physician. Then, in the Combat, 
you may be thrown into a Ditch, dislocate 
your Arm, turn your Ankle, swallow abun- 
dance of Dust, he whipt ; and, after all. 
Ipse <he Victory. When you have reckoned 
UP all this, if your Inclination still holds, set 
jd>out the Combat. Otherwise, take notice, 
yOU will behave like Children, who sometimes 
ykyr W restless, sometimes Gladiators ; some. 

where, supposes some persons incapable of being Philosophers; 
that is, virtuous ai)d pious Men : but Christianity requires 
and enables all, to be such. 

# St Pjiul hath a similfir al|usion to the public Gaines, 
l Cor. ix. 25. ' Both writers have them frequently in view. 

f Whith was 4he case, in any violation of the Laws of fhf 


3 


times 
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times blow a Trumpet, and sometimes act d 
Tragedy; when they happen to have seen 
and admired these shows. Thus you tod 
will be, at one time, a Wrestler; at another* 
a Gladiator; now, a Philosopher; then, ah 
Orator but* with your whole Soul, nothing 
at all. Like an Ape, you mimic All you 
see ; and one thing after another is sure to 
please you ; but is out of Favour, as soon as 
it becomes familiar. For you have never 
entered upon any thing considerately, not 
after having viewed the whole matter on all 
sides, or made any scrutiny into it; but 
rashly, and with a cold inclination. Thus 
some, when they have seen a Philosopher, 
and heard a Man speaking like Euphrates*, 
(though indeed, who can speak like him,) 
have a mind to be Philosophers too. Con- 
sider first, Man, what the Matter is, and 
what your own Nature is able to bear. If 
you would be a Wrestler, consider ^ybui 
Shoulders, your Back, your Thighs rftfor dif*| 
ferent Persons are made for different yth\ng£}^ 

■ j * 

• The translation doth not follow the pointing of Mr. 
Upton’s edition in this place. 

Euphrates was a Philosopher of Syria, whose character i* 
described, with the highest encomiums* by Pliny. See L. 

I. Ep. x. 
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£)oyou think, that you can act as you do, 
and be a Philosopher ? That you can eat 
and drink, and be angry, and discontented, 
as you are now ? You must watch ; you must 
labour; you must get the better of certain 
Appetites: must quit your Acquaintance; 
be despised by your Servant ; be laughed a 
by those you meet : come off worse than 
Others, in every thing ; in Magistracies ; in 
Honours; in Courts of Judicature. When 
you have considered all these things round, 
approach, if you please : if, by parting with 
them, you have a mind to purchase Apathy, 
Freedom, and Tranquillity. If not, do not 
coipe hither : do not, like Children, be ona 
while a Philosopher, then a Publican, then 
art Orator, and then one of Caesar's Officers. 
These things are not consistent. Y? u must 
be one Man, either good or bad. |You must 
Cultivate either your own ruling Iraculty, or 
Externals; and apply yourself either to things 
within Qf without you ; that is, be jskher a 
philosopher, or one of the Vulgar -f*. \ 

+ Tavra in this place should be r'avra. 

„ f What is omitted at the end of this chapter, if placed 
at the end of the XVIIth; to which Lord Shaftesbury thinks 
it belongs, or to one of the Miscellaneous Chapters; which 
h the more probable opinion. 

* 
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CHAP. XVI. 

That Caution is necessary in Condescension 
and Complaisance . 

5.1. He who frequently converses with 
others, either in Discourse, or Entertain- 
ments, or in any familiar Way of Living, 
must necessarily either become like his Com- 
panions, or bring them over to his own Way. 
For, if a dead Coal be applied to a live one, 
either the first will quench the last, or the last 
kindle the first. Since then, the Danger is 
so great. Caution must be used in entering 
f into these Familiarities with the Vulgar ; re- 
membering, that it is impossible to touch a 
Chimney-Sweeper, without being partaker 
of his Soot. For what will you do, if you 
are to talk of Gladiators, of Horses, of 
Wrestlers, and what is worse, of Men? 
44 Such a one is good ; another, bad : this 
was well, that ill done.” Besides: what if 
any one should sneer* or ridicule, or be ill- 
natured ? Is any of you prepared, like a 
tlarper; who, when he takes his Harp, and 

tries 
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tries the Strings, finds out which Notes are 
discordant, and knows how to put the Instru- 
ment in Tune ? Hath any of you such a Fa- 
culty as Socrates had ; who, in every Con- 
versation, could bring his Companions to his 
own Purpose? Whence should you have it ? 
You must therefore be carried along by the 
Vulgar. And why are they more powerful 
than you ? Because they utter their corrupt 
Discourses, from Principle, and you your 
good ones* only from your Lips. Hence 
they are without Strength, or Life; and it 
would turn one's Stomach to hear your Ex- 
hortations, and poor miserable Virtue, cele- 
brated up-hill and down. Thus it is* that 
the Vulgar get the better of you : for Prin- 
ciple is always strong* always invincible. 
Therefore, before these good opinions are 
fixed in you, and you have acquired some 
Faculty for your Security, I advise you to be 
cautious, in your Familiarity with the Vulgar: 
otherwise, if you have any impressions made 
on you in the Schools, they will melt away 
daily, like wax before the sun. Get away 
then, far from the sun, while you have these 
waxen opinions. 

§. 2. It is for this reason, that the Philo- 
sophers advise us to leave our country ; be- 
? 2 cause 
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cause inveterate Manners draw the Mind 
aside, and prevent the beginning of a new 
Habit. We cannot bear those, who meet 
us, to say, 44 Hey-day ! such a one is turned 
Philosopher; who was' so and so.” Thus 
Physicians send Patients, with lingering 
Distempers, to another place, and another 
air : and they do rigljt- Do you too import 
other Manners, instead of those you carry 
out. Fix your opinions, and exercise your- 
self in them. No: but from hence to the 
Theatre, to the Gladiators, to the Walks, to 
•the Circus; then hither again ; then back 
again ; just the same persons all the while. 
No good Habit, no Attention, no Animad- 
version, upon ourselves. No observation 
what Use we make of the Appearances pre- 
sented to our minds ; whether it be con- 
formable, or contrary, to Nature ; whether 
we answer them right, or wrong; * whether 
we say to things independent on Choice, 
44 You are nothing to me,” If this be not-f 
yet your case, fly from your former Habit ; 
fly from the Vulgar, if you would ever begin 
to be any thing. 

* The translation follows Mr. Upton’s conjecture, hh 
F* i <m7\tyu t iSc. 

f M wv, Mr. Upton’s manuscript. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of Providence. 

§.LW HENEVER you lay any thing to 
the charge of Providence, do but reflect; 
and you will find, that it hath happened 
agreeably to Reason^ j 

Well : but a dishonest Man hath the Ad- 
vantage. 

In what? 

In Money. 

Why : he is better [qualified] for it * than 
you : because he flatters, hfe throws away 
Shame, he keeps awake : and where is the 
Wonder ? But look whether he hath the Ad- 
vantage of you in Fidelity, or in Honour. 
You will find he hath not: but, that when- 
ever it is best for you to have the Advantage 
of him, there you have it. I once said to 

* u But sometimes Virtue starves, while Vice is fed." 

What then ? Is the reward of Virtue, bread ? 

That, Vice may merit; 'tis the price of toil; 

The knave deserves it, when he tills the soil ; 

The knave deserves it, when he tempts the main. 

£ssay on man, 1. iv. 

See Arist. Ethip. Nicom. 1. iv. c. 1. 

F 3 
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one who was full of indignation, at the good 
fortune of Philostorgus, u Why : would you 
be willing to sleep with Sura * ? Heaven 
forbid, said he, that day should ever come I 
r — Why then are you angry, that he is paid 
for what he sells : or how can you call him 
happy, in possessions acquired by meads, 
which you detest ? Or what harrp doth Pro- 
vidence do, iq giving the best Things to the 
best Men ? Is it not better to have a Sense 
of Honour, than to be rich ?— Granted.! — 
Why then are you angry, Man, if you have 
what is best ? Always remember then, and 
have it ready, jfahat a better Man hath the 
Advantage of a worse, in that instance, in 
which he is better ; and you will never have 
any indignatioq^s 

But my Wife treats me ill. 

Well : if you are asked, what is the Mat? 
ter: answer; “ My Wife treats me ill/' 
Nothing more ? 

Nothing. 

My Father gives me nothing. — What is 
the Matter ? — My Father gives me nothing, 
To denominate this an Evil, some external 

• This person is not known. One of his name is men- 
tioned in the A6U of Ignatius , as being Consul at the t* nie > 
when he suffered martyrdpm. 


and 
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and false addition must be made. We arc 
not therefore to get rid of Poverty ; but of 
our Principle concerning it ; and we shall 
do well. 

When Galba was killed, somebody said to 
Rufus, 44 Now, indeed, the World is go- 
verned by Providence.” I never thought, 
answered Rufus, of bringing the slightest 
proof, that the World was governed by Pro- 
vidence, from Galba. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


That we ought not to be alarmed , by any News 
that is brought us. 

%• 1 HEN any alarming News is brought 
you, always have it at hand, that no News 
can be brought you, concerning what is in 
your own Choice. Can any one bring you 
News, that your Opinions or Desires are ill 
conducted ? By no means : but that some- 
body is dead. What is that to you then ?"\ 
That somebody speaks ill of you. And wKST^ 
F 4 i» 
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is that to you then ? That your Father is 
forming some Contrivance, or other. Against 
what? Againsj; your Choice ? How can he ? 
Well : but against your Body ; against your 
Estate ? You are very safe : this is not 
against you. — But the Judge [perhaps] hath 
pronounced you guilty of Impiety. And did 
not the Judges pronounce the same of So- 
crates ? Is his pronouncing a Sentence, any 
business of yours ? No. Then why do you, 
any longer, trouble yourself about it ? There 
is a Duty incumbent on your Father; which 
unless he performs, he loses the character of 
a Father, of natural Affection, of Tenderness. 
Do not want him to lose any thing else, by 
this : for no person is ever guilty in one in- 
stance, and a sufferer in another. Your 
duty, on the other hand, is to make your 
Defence, with Constancy, Modesty, and 
Mildness : otherwise you lose the Character 
of filial Piety ; of Modesty, and Generosity 
of Mind. Well : and is your Judge free 
from Danger ? No. He runs an equal 
Hazard. Why then, are you, still afraid of 
his Decision ? What have you to do with the 
Evil of another ? Making a bad Defence 
would be your own Evil. Let it be yoqr 
foty care to avoid that: but whether sen-. 

. , 8 . tence 
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tence is passed on you, or not, as it is the 
business, so it is the Evil, of another. “ Such 
a one threatens you.” — Me? No. — “ He 
censures you.” — Let him look to it, how hf 
doth his own business. — “ He will give an 
unjust sentence against you.”— r-Popr W retch! 


CHAP. XIX. 

IVhat is the Condition of the Vulgar ; and 
what of a Philosopher. 

§. i.The first Difference between one of 
the Vulgar, and a Philosopher, is this : the 
one says, I am undone, on the account of 
my Child, my Brother, my Father : but the 
other, if ever he be obliged to say, I am un- 
done ! reflects, and adds, on account of my- 
self. ifor Choice cannot be restrained, or 
hurt, fey any thing to which Choice doth not 
extend ; but only by itself If therefore we 
always would incline this way, and, when- 
ever we are unsuccessful, would lay the Fault 
on ourselves, and remember, that there is no 
Cause of Perturbation and Inconstancy, but 

Principle, 
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Principle, I engage we should make some 
proficiency^ But we set out in a very diffe- 
rent way^Trom the very beginning. j In In- 
fancy, for example, if we happen to stumble, 
our Nurse doth not chide us 9 but beats the 
Stone. Why: what harm hath the Stone 
done ? Was it to move out of its place, for 
the Folly of your Child ? Again : if we do 
not find something to eat, when we come out 
of the Bath, our Governor doth not try to 
moderate our Appetite, but beats the Cook. 
Why: did we appoint you Governor of the 
Cook, Man ? No : but of our Child. It is 
he whom you are to correct and improve. 
By these means, even when we are grown 
up, we appear Children. For an unmusical 
Person is a Child in Music ; an illiterate 
Person, a Child in Learning ; and an un* 
taught one, a Child in Life, 


CHAP. XX. 

That some Advantage may be gained , from 
every external Circumstance . 

|.l. In appearances that are merely objects 
of contemplation, almost all persons have 
allowed Good and Evil to be in ourselves, 

and 
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and not in Externals. No one says, it is 
good, to be Day ; evil, to be Night; and 
the greatest Evil, that three should be four: 
but what? That Knowledge is good, and 
Error evil, ^5o that, concerning Falshood 
itself, there exists one * good Thing ; the 
Knowledge, that it is Falshood . Thus then, 
should it be, in Life also. Health is a 
Good; Sickness, an Evil. No, Sir. But 
what ?|3T right Use of Health is a Good ; a 
wrong one, an EviO So that, in truth, it 
is possible to, he a Gainer, even by Sickne ss. 
And is it not possible, by Death too ? By 
Mutilation? Do you think -f* Menseceus an 
inconsiderable Gainer by Death ? — u May 
“ whoever talk thus, be such a Gainer as 
** he was !” — Why : pray, Sir, did not he 
preserve his Patriotism, his Magnanimity, 
his Fidelity, his gallant Spirit ? And, if he 
had lived on, would he not have loft all 
these ? Would not Cowardice, Mean-spi- 
ritedness, and Hatred of his Country, and a 
wretched Love of Life, have been his Por- 

* The passage, as it now stands in the Greek, is scarcely 
intelligible. The difficulty is removed, by reading ayaQc* for 
Miramr, nd the translation follows this conjecture. 

+ The Son of Creon, who killed himself, after he had 
been informed, by an Oracle, that his death would procure a 
victory to the Thebam. Apollodokvs. Upton., 

tion ? 
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tion? Well, now: do not you think him a 
considerable gainer, by dying? No: but I 
warrant you*, the Father of Admetus was 
a great gainer, by living on, in so mean- 
spirited and wretched a way, as he did ! 
Why : did not he die at last ? For Heavens 
sake, cease to be thus struck, by the mere 
Materials, [of Action]. Cease to make 
yourselves Slaves first of Things, and then 
upon their Account, of the Men who have 
the Power, either to bestow, or take them 
away. Is there any Advantage then to be 
gained from these Men? From all; even 
from a Reviler. What Advantage doth a 
Wrestler gain from him, with whom he exer-* 
eises himself, before the Combat : the greatest. 
Why : juft in the same manner I exercise 
myself with this Man *f\ He exercises me 
in Patience, in Gentleness, in Meekness. 
No : but, I suppose, I gain an advantage 
from him who manages my Neck, and sets 
my Back and Shoulders in order ; and the 
best Thing a Master of Fixercise can say, is, 
“ Lift him up with both hands," and the 
heavier he is, the greater is my advantage : 
and yet, it is no advantage to me, when I 

* See vol. I. the second note of chap. 22. 

-J- *Ovro? for Wo L FI us, 

am 
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am Exercised in Gentleness, of Temper! This 
is not knowing, how to gain an advantage 
from Men. Is my Neighbour a bad one ? 
He is so, to himself ; but a good one, to me. 
He exercises my good Temper, my Modern* 
tion. Is my Father bad ? To himself ; but 
not to me. “ This is the Rod of Hermes. 
Touch with it whatever you please, and it 
will become Gold.” No : but bring what- 
ever you please, and I will turn it into Good*. 
Bring Sickness, Death, Want, Reproach, 
capital Trial. All these by the Rod of 
Hermes, shall turn to advantage.— “ What 
will you make of Death ?” — Why : what but 
an Ornament to you ? what but a Means of 
your showing, by -f- Action, what the Man 
is, who knows, and follows the Will of Na- 
ture. “ What will you make of Sickness ?” 

. — rl will show its Nature. I will make a 
good Figure in it ; I will be composed and 
happy. I will not flatter my Physician. I 
will npt wish to die. What need you ask 
further ? Whatever you give me, I will make 
it happy, fortunate, respectable, and eligible. 
No.- — “ But, take care not to be sick.” Just 


• oi^otfAty h or* ro»? ayetflw* rov 6toy, Trxfla avtipyty *j$ etyadof, 
Rom. viii. 23. 

t For tr\ ipyv, t^yu seems the true reading. 
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as if one should say, “ Take care, that the 
Appearance of Three being Four, doth not 
present itself to you.” “ It is an Evil.” 
How an Evil, Man ? If I think as I ought 
about it, what Hurt will it any longer do me ? 
Will it not rather be even an Advantage to 
me ? If then I think as I ought, of Poverty, 
of Sickness, of being out of Power, is not 
that enough for me ? Why then must I seek 
any longer Good or Evil, in Externals ? But 
what is the State of the Case ? These Things 
are allowed here ; but nobody carries them 
home; but immediately every one is in a 
State of War with his Servant, his Neigh- 
bours, with those who sneer and ridicule him. 
Well fare * Lesbius, for proving every day, 
that I know nothing. 


* Mr. Upton conjectures this Lesbius to have been some 
Buffoon. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Concerning those who readily set up for 
Sophists . 

§. i *They who have received bare Pro- 
positions, are presently inclined to throw 
them up, as a sick Stomach doth its Food. 
First concoct it, and then you will not throw 
it up ; otherwise it will be crude and impure, 
and unfit for nourishment. But show us, 
from what you have digested, some Change 
in your ruling Faculty; as Wrestlers do in 
their Shoulders, from their Exercise, and 
their Diet : as Artificers, in their Skill, from 
what they have learnt. A Carpenter doth 

• The translation follows the conjecture of Wolfius, 

4BXadot£Tl or. 

There are other difficulties in the text, as it now stands. 
iZtfjuo-w, perhaps, should be ; or, probably, there 

should be no /ai> before : and then the meaning of 

Epictetus will be, That the persons of whom he is speaking, 
ought first to concoct propositions for their own use, and 
then throw them up (i. e . utter them in discourse), for the 
use of others. But the figure he makes use of is so dirty, 
that it is not to be enlarged upon, though taken from the 
practice of the Greek and Roman Physicians. 


not 
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not come and say, “ Hear me discourse on 
the Art of Building but he hires a House, 
and fits it up, and, shows himself Master of 
his Trade. Let it be your Business likewise 
to do something like this : eat like a Man ; 
drink, dress, marry, have Children, perform 
the Duty of a Citizen ; bear Reproach ; bear 
with an unreasonable Brother ; bear \vith a 
Father; bear with a Son, a Neighbour, a 
Companion ; as becomes a Man. Show us 
these things, that we may see that you have 
really learnt somewhat, from the Philoso- 
phers. No: “ But come and hear me re- 
peat Commentaries.” Get you gone, and 
seek somebody else, to throw them out upon. 
“ Nay, but I will explain the Doctrines of 
Chrysippus to you, so as no other Person 
can : I will elucidate his Diction, in the 
clearest manner.” And is it for this then, 
that young Men leave their Country, and 
their own Parents, that they may come and* 
hear you explain Words? Ought they not to 
return patient, active, free from Passion, free 
from Perturbation ; furnished with such a 
provision for life, that, setting out with it r 
they will be able to bear all Events well, and 
derive Ornament from them P But how 
should you impart what you have not ? For 

have 
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have you yourself done any thing else, from 
the beginning, but spent your time in solv- 
ing Syllogisms, and convertible Propositions, 
and interrogatory Arguments. — “ But such 
“ a one hath a School, and why should not 
“ I have one?” — Wretch, these things are 
are not effefted, in a careless and fortuitous 
manner. But there must be Age, and a 
Method of Life, and a guiding God. Is it 
not so ? No one quits the Port, or sets sail, 
till he hath sacrificed to the gods, and im- 
plored their Assistance : nor do Men sow, 
without first invoking Ceres. And shall 
any one who hath undertaken so great a work, 
undertake it safely, without the gods ? And 
shall they, who apply to such a one, apply to 
him with Success ? What are you doing else, 
Man, but divulging the Mysteries? And 
you say, “ There is a Temple at Eleusis ; 
“ and here is one too. There is a * Priest ; 
“ and I will make a Priest here : there is a 
“ Herald; and I will appoint a Herald too: 

* The Priest who presided over the Eleusinian Mysteries 
was called Hierophant**; i.e. aRevealer of sacred things. 
He was obliged to devote himself to Diyine Service, and 
lead a chaste and single life. He was attended by three Of- 
ficers; a Torch-bearer, a Herald, and one who assisted at 
the Altar. For a fuller Account of the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
ice. Potter's Grecian Antiquities, Vol. I. c. 20. 

VOL. II. G 
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M there is a Torch-bearer ; and I will have 
“ a Torch-bearer: there are Torches; and 
“ so shall there be here . The Words said, 

“ the Things done, are the same. Where is 
“ the difference betwixt one and the other ?” 
Most impious Man ! is there no Difference ? 
Are these things of use out of Place, and 
out of Time ? A Man should come with Sa- 
crifices and Prayers, previously purified, and 
his Mind affected with a Sense, that he is 
approaching to sacred and ancient Rites. 
Thus the Mysteries become useful : thus we 
come to have an Idea, that all these things 
were appointed by the Antients, for the In- 
struction and Correction of Life. But you 
divulge and publifh them, without regard to 
Time and Place ; without Sacrifices ; without 
Purity : you have not the Garment that i«* 
necessary for a Priest, nor the Hair, or the 
Girdle *, that is neceffary ; nor the Voice, 
nor the Age : nor have you purified your- 
self, like him. But, when you have got the 
Words by Heart, you say, “ The Words 
" are sacred of themselves/' These Things 
are to be approached, in another manner.. 
It is a great, it is a myftical Affair; not 

* The Girdle is mentioned among the holy Garments of 
the Levitical Priests. Eiod t xxviii. 4, 39, 40, SfC . 

given 
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given by Chance, or to every one indiffe- 
rently. Nay, mere Wisdom, perhaps, is not 
a sufficient Qualification for the Care of 
Youth. There ought to be likewise a cer- 
tain Readiness and Aptitude for this, and 
indeed a particular Conflitution of Body; 
and, above all, a Counsel from God to un- 
dertake this Office, as he counselled Socrates 
to undertake the Office of Confutation ; Di- 
ogenes, that of authoritative Reproof; Zeno, 
that of dogmatical Instruction. But you 
set up for a Physician, provided with nothing 
but Medicines, and without knowing, or 
having studied, where, or how, they are to 
be applied. “ Why: such a one had Me- 
“ dicines for the Eyes; and I have the 
“ same/' Have you then, a Faculty too 
of making use of them ? Do you, at all, 
know when, and how, and to whom, they 
will be of Service? Why then do you act 
at Hazard ? Why are you careless, in things 
of the greatest Importance? Why do you 
attempt a Matter unsuitable to you ? Leave 
it to those who can perform it, and do it ho- 
nour. Do not you too bring a scandal upon 
Philosophy, by your means; nor be one of 
those, who cause the Thing itself to be ca- 
lumniated. But, if Theorems delight you, 

G 2 Sit 
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sit quiet, and turn them every way by your- 
self; but never call yourself a Philosopher; 
nor suffer another to call you so ; but say, 
44 He is mistaken : for my Desires are not 
44 different from what they were; nor my 
44 Pursuits directed to other Objects ; nor 
44 my Assent otherwise given; nor have I 
44 at all made any Change in the Use of the 
44 Appearances, from my former Condi tion.” 
Think and speak thus of yourself, if you 
would think as you ought : if not, act at all 
Hazards, and do as you do; for it becomes 
you. 


C II A P. XXII. 

Of the Cynic Philosophy *. 

i.When one of his Scholars, who 
seemed inclined to the Cynic Philosophy, 
asked him, what a Cynic must be, and w hat 

was 

* The Cynics owed their original to Antisthenes, a disciple 
of Socrates. They held virtue to be the highest good, and 
the end of life ; and treated riches, honours, and power, with 
great contempt. They were enemies to science, and polite 
literature ; and applied themselves wholly to the study of 
morality. There was, in many respects, great conformity 

between 
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was the general Plan of that Sect ? Let us 
examine it, says he, at our leisure. But thus 
much I can tell you now, that he who* at- 
tempts so great an affair without God, is an 
Qbject of divine Wrath, and would only 
bring public Difhonour upon himself. For, 
in a well regulated House, no one comes, and 
says to himself, “ I ought to be the Ma- 
u nager here.” If he doth, and the Mas- 
ter -f* returns, and sees him insolently giving 
Orders, he drags him out, and hath him 
whipt. Such is the case likewise in this great 


between them and the Stoics : but the Stoics selected what 
seemed laudable, in their principles, without imitating the 
roughness of their address, and the detestable indecency of 
their external behaviour. The Stoics were indeed a reformed 
branch of the Cynics, and thence, perhaps, spoke of them 
somewhat more favourably, than they might otherwise have 
done. The Cynics are said to have derived their name from 
Cynosarges, a Gymnasium, without the walls of Athens, 
yhere Antisthenes taught ; and which was so called from the 
accident of a white dog stealing part of a victim, which Dio- 
mus was sacrificing to Hercules: and their barking at every 
body, and their want of shame, helped to confirm the appel- 
lation. In this Cynosarges was a celebrated temple of Her- 
cules; which, very possibly, gave the Cynics the original hint 
of comparing themselves to that hero ; which they so much 
affected. 

# And no i)ian taheth this honour unto himself \ but he that is 
called of God. — Htb. v. 4-. 

f This hath a remarkable likeness to Matth . xxiv. 50 — 51. 
especially in the originals. 
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City [of the World.] For here too is a 
Master of the Family, who orders every 
thing. “ You are the Sun : you can, by 
“ making a Circuit, form the Year, and the 
“ Seasons, and increase and nourifh thp 
“ Fruits ; raise and calm the Winds, and 
“ give a moderate Warmth to the Bodies of 
“ Men. Go: make your Circuit, and thus 
“ intimately move every thing, from the 
“ greatest to the least. You are a Calf: 
“ when the Lion appears, do your * part, 
“ or you will suffer for it. You are a Bull : 
“ come and fight ; for that is incumbent on 
“ you, and becomes you, and you can do it. 
“ You can lead an Army to Troy : be you 
“ Agamemnon. You can engage in single 
“ Combat with Hector: be you Achilles.” 
But, if Thersites had come and claimed the 
Command, either he would not have ob- 
tained it ; or, if he had, he would have dis- 
graced himself, before the more witnesses. 

§. 2. Do you too, carefully deliberate upon 
this Matter: it is not what you think it. 
u I wear an old Cloak now; and I (hall have 
Ci one then. I sleep upon the hard Ground 
“ now; and I shall sleep so then. I will 
“ moreover take a Wallet and a Staff, and 
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“ go about, and will beg of those I meet, 

" and begin by * abusing them : and, if I 
“ see any one using means to take off the 
“ Hair from his Face, or Body ; or setting 
“ his Curls, or walking in Purple, I will re- 
“ buke him.” If you imagine this to be 
the Thing, avaunt; come not near it: it 
doth not belong to you. But, if you ima- 
gine it to be what it really is, and do not 
think yourself unworthy of it, consider how 
great a thing you undertake. First, with 
regard to yourself : you must no longer, in 
any instance, appear like what you do now. 
You must accuse neither God nor Man. 
Y ou must totally suppress Desire ; and mus t 
t ransfer Aversion to such things only as are „ 
^ep fmd^nt onXlhoicfc^. You must have nei- 
ther Anger, nor Resentment, nor Envy, nor 
Eiiy^ Neither Boy, nor Girl, rior _JEame, 
nor D elicacies inhaling, must have Charms 
for you. For you must know, that other 
Men indeed fence themselves with Walls, 
and Houses, and Darkness, when they do 
any thing of this kind, and have many Con- 
cealments: a Man shuts the Door, places 
somebody before the Apartment; “ Say, 

“ He is gone out; say, He is not at Lei- 

* For read \oifyut. UrxoN. 

g 4 “ sure.” 
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“ sure/' But the Cynic, instead of all this, 
must fence himself with virtuous Shame; 
otherwise He will act indecently, naked, and 
in the open Air. This is his House; this f 
his Door; this, /us Porter ; this, his Dark- 
ness. He muft not wish to conceal any thing 
relating to himself: for, if he doth, he is 
gone ; he has lost the Cynic; the open, the 
free Character: he hath begun to fear somer 
thing external: he hath begun to need a 
Concealment; nor can he get it when he 
will. For where shall he conceal himself, or 
how? For if this Tutor, this Pedagogue of 
the Public, should happen to slip, what must 
he suffer ? Gan he then, who dreads these 
things, be thoroughly bold within, and pre- 
scribe to other Men ? Impracticable, im- 
possible. 

3. In the first place then, you must pur 
rify your own ruling Faculty, confornHibly* 
to this Method of Life. Now the Subject? 
matter for me to work upon, is ray own 
Mind ; as Wood is for a Carpenter, or Lea- 
ther for a Shoemaker: and my business is, 
a right Use of the Appearances of Things. 
But Body is nothing to me; its Parts no? 

* The sense seems to require, that xa» should be x*t« ; ant} 
it is so translated. 

tiling 
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thing to me. Let Death come when it will; 
either of the Whole, or of Part. 44 Go into 
Exile.” And whither? Can any one turn 
me out of the World? He cannot. But 
where-ever I go, there is the Sun, the Moon, 
the Stars, Dreams, Auguries, Communica- 
tion with God. And even this preparation 
is, by no means, sufficient for a true Cynic. 
But it must farther be known, that he is a 
Messenger sent from Jupiter to Men, con- 
I cerning Good and Evil ; to show them, that 
I they are mistaken, and seek the Essence of 
I Good and Evil where it is not; but do not 
\ observe it where it is: that He is a Spy, like 
Diogenes, when he was brought to Jihilip, 
after the Battle of Chaeronea*. /For, in 
effect, a Cynic is a Spy, to discow-what 
Things are friendly, what hostile, to Man : 
and he must, after making an accurate Ob- 
servation, come and tell them the Truth : 
not be struck with Terror, so as to point out 
to them Enemies, where there are none ; 
nor, in any other instance, disconcerted or 
confounded by Appearances). 

§. 4. He must then, if it should so hap- 
pen, be able to lift up his voice, come upon 

• See Vdh I. the third note of Chap. xxiv. 

tbft 
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the stage, and say, like Socrates, “ O Mor- 
tals, whither are you hurrying? What are 
you about? Why do you tumble up and 
down, Wretches, like blind Men? You are 
going a wrong Way, and have forsaken the 
right. You seek Prosperity and * Happi- 
ness in a wrong Place, where it is not ; nor 
do you give Credit to another, who shows 
you. where it is. Why do you seek it with- 
out ? It is not in Body : if you do not be- 
lieve me, look upon Myro ; look upon 
Ofellius. It is not in Wealth: if you do 
not believe me, look upon Croesus ; look 
upon the Rich of the present age, how full 
of Lamentation their Life is. It is not in 
Power : for, otherwise, they, who have been 
twice and thrice Consuls, must be happy : 
but they are not. To whom fliall we give 
credit in this affair ? To you who look only 
upon the Externals of their Condition, and are 
dazzled by Appearances, or to themselves ? 
What do they say ? Hear them, when they 
groan, when they sigh, when they think 
themselves more wretched, and in more Dan- 
ger, from these very Consulships, this Clory, 
and Splendor. It is not in Empire: other- 

* The translation follows Lord Shaftesbury’s conjecture. 

■f Unknown persons, probably ot great bodily strength. 

wise 
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wise Nero and Sardanapalus had been happy. 
But not even Agamemnon was happy, though 
a better Man than Sardanapalus, or Nero. 
But, when others are snoring, what is H % 
doing ?” 

u He rends his hairs - ■ — 

And what doth he say himself? 

Scarce can my knees these trembling limbs sustain ; 

And scarce my heart support its load of pain” 

POPE. 

Why : which of your affairs goes ill, poor 
Wretch? Your Possessions? No. Your 
Body ? No. But you have Gold and Brass 
in abundance. What then goes ill? That 
part of you, whatever it be called, is neg- 
lected and corrupted, by which we desire, 
and are averse ; by which we pursue, and 
avoid. — How neglected ? — It is ignorant of 
that for which it was naturally formed, of the 
Essence of Good, and of the Essence of 
Evil. It is ignorant what is its own, and 
what another's. And, when any thing be- 
longing to others goes ill, it says, “ I am 
undone ; the Greeks are in danger !” (Poor 
ruling Faculty ! which alone is neglected, 
and hath no care taken of it.) “ They will 
die by the sword of the Trojans !” — And, if 
the Trojans should not kill them, will they 

not 
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not die ? — “ Yes : but not all at once.”— 
Why : where is the difference ? For, if it be 
an Evil to die, whether it be all at once, or 
singly, it is equally an Evil. Will any thing 
more happen, than the Separation of Soul 
and Body * ? — “ Nothing.” — And, when 
the Greeks perish, is the door shut against 
you? Is it not in your power to die ? — “ It 
is.” — Why then do you lament, while you 
are a King, and hold the Sceptre of Jove ? 
A King is no more to be made unfortunate 
than a god. What are you then ? You are 
a Shepherd -f*, truly so called : for you weep, 

just 


* Were Conquerors deeply to consider, how much more 
happens than the mere Separation of Soul and Body, they 
would not, for the increase of dominion, or a point of false 
honour, push thousands at once into an unknown eternity. 

f We find this phrase often used by the inspired writers, 
to describe the office and duty of a king, or ruler. And the 
most tender and affectionate compassion is implied in it, 
Isaiah xl. 11. where it is said of the King of Kipgs, He shall 
feed his flock , like a shepherd : He shall gather the lambs with 
his arm f and carry them in his bosom; and shall gently lead those 
that are with young. He accordingly applies this distinguish- 
ing character to Himself, in several places of the New Testa- 
ment ; especially John x. 11, 14, 15, 1 6 . 

Homer speaks of Agamemnon by this name (which we see 
was not unusual in the East) to express his authority and 
care : but Epictetus applies it as a term of reproach, to im- 
ply ignorance, and meanness of spirit. One cannot help 
observing, on what is here said of Agamemnon, the selfish- 
ness 
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just as Shepherds do, when the Wolf seizes 
any of their Sheep : and they who are go- 
verned by you are mere Sheep. But why 
do you come hither ? Was your Desire in any 
Danger P Your Aversion ? Your Pursuits ? 
Your Avoidances ? “ No,” says he: “ but 
my Brother’s Wife hath been stolen.” — Is it 
not great good Luck then, to be rid of a 
sorry adulterous Wife ? — “ But must we be 
held in contempt by the Trojans ?” — What 
are they ? Wise Men, or Fools ? If wise, 
why do you go to war with them ? If Fools, 
why do you mind them ? 

§. 5. Where then doth our Good lie, since 
it doth not lie in these things ? Tell us, Sir ; 
you who are our Messenger and Spy.— 
Where you do not think, nor are willing to 
seek it. For, if you were willing, you would 
find it in yourselves : nor would you wander 
abroad, nor seek what belongs to others, as 
your own. Turn your thoughts i nto your- 
sdvgs~— Consider the pre-conceptions which 
you have. What do you imagine Good to 
be ? — What is prosperous, happy, unhinder- 

ness of the Stoic doctrine; which, as it all along forbids pity 
and compassion, will have even a King to look upon the wel- 
fare of his people, and a General on the preservation of bi* 
soldiers, as matters quite foreign and indifferent to him. 

ed. 
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ed. — Well i and do you not naturally ima- 
gine it great ? Do not you imagine it valu- 
able ? Do not you imagine it incapable of 
being hurt ? In what Materials then must 
you seek Prosperity, and Exemption from 
Hindrance ? In that which is inslaved, or 
free ? — In the Free ? — Is your Body then 
inslaved, or free ? — We do not know. — Do 
not you know, that it is the Slave of Fever, 
Gout, Defluxion, Dysentery : of a Tyrant ; 
of Fire, Steel ; of every thing stronger than 
itself? — Yes, it is a Slave. — How then can 
any thing belonging to the Body be unhinder- 
ed ? And how can that be great, or valuable, 
which is, by Nature, lifeless. Earth, Clay ? 
What then, have you nothing free ? — Possi- 
bly nothing. — Why: who can compel you to 
assent to what appears false ? — No one.— Or 
who, not to assent to what appears true ? — 
No one. — Here then you see, that there is 
something in you, by Nature, free. But 
who of you can desire or be averse, or use 
his active Powers of Pursuit or Avoidance, 
or concert, or purpose, unless he hath been 
impressed by an Appearance of its being for 
his Advantage, or his Duty ? — No one. — - 
You have then, in these too, something un- 
restrained and free. Cultivate this, Wretches ; 

take 


1 
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take care of this ; seek for Good here.- — 
“ But how is it possible, that a Man, worth 
nothing, naked, without House or Home, 
squalid, unattended, who belongs to no 
Country, can lead a prosperous Life ? — See: 
God hath sent us One, to show, in fact, that 
it is possible*. “ Take notice of me, that 
I am without a Country, without a House, 
without an Estate, without a Servant : I lie 
on the Ground : no Wife, no Children, no 
Coat-f*; \>ut only Earth, and Heaven, and 
one sorry Cloak. And, what do I want? 
Am not I without Sorrow, without Fear? 
Am not I free? "Did any of you ever see me 
disappointed of my Desire, or incurring my 
Aversion ? Did I ever blame God or Man? 


* It is observable, that Epictetus seems to think it a ne- 
cessary qualification in a teacher, sent from God, for the in- 
struction of mankind, to be destitute of all external advaon 
tages, and a suffering character. Thus doth this excellent 
man, who, had carried human reason to so great a height, 
bear testimony to the propriety of that method which the di- 
vine wisdom hath thought fit to follow, in the scheme of the 
Gospel ; whose great Author had not xvhere to lay his head : and 
which some, in later ages, have inconsiderately urged as an 
argument against the Christian Religion. The infinite dispa- 
rity between the proposal of the example of Diogenes, in 
Epictetus, and of our Redeemer, in the New Testament, u 
too obvious to need any enlargement. 

f The translation follows Mr. Upton’s conjecture, of 
XiTurap o*, instead of 


Did 
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Did I ever accuse any one? Hath any of you 
seen me look discontented ? How do I treat 
those whom you fear, and of whom you are 
struck with awe ? Is it not like sorry Slaves ? 
Who that sees me, doth not think, that he 
sees his own King and Master?” This is 
the Language, this the Character, this the 
Undertaking, of a Cynic. No: I warrant 
you; but the Wallet, and the Staff, and the 
great Jaws : swallowing, or treasuring up, 
whatever is given you : abusing unseasonably 
those you meet ; or showing a brawny Arm. 
Do you consider, how you shall attempt so 
important an Affair ? First take a Mirror. 
View your Shoulders, examine your Back, 
your Thighs. You are going to be enrolled 
a Combatant at the Olympic Games, Man ; 
not in a poor slight Contest. In the Olym- 
pic Games, a Champion is not allowed merely 
to be conquered, and depart : but must first 
be disgraced, in the view of the whole world ; 
not only of the Athenians, or Spartans, or 
Nicopolitans : and then he, who hath rashly 
departed, must be whipt too; and, before 
that, must suffer .Thirst, and Heat ; and 
swallow an a bundance of Dust. 

§. 6. ^Consider carefully; know yourself; 
consult iTTe Divinity : attempt nothing with- 
out 
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out God*: for, if he counsels you, be as- 
sured, that it is his Will, that you should be 
a great Man ; or, [which comes to the same 
thing,] suffer many a Blow. For there is 
this very fine circumstance connected with 
the character of a Cynic, that he must be 
beat like an ass : and, when he is beat, must 
love those who beat .him ; as the Father, as 
the Brother of All -j\ ^No, to be sure : 
if any body beats you, stand publicly and 
roar out “ O, Caesar, am I to suffer such 
things, in breach of your peace ? Let us 
go before the Proconsul.” — But what is Cae- 
sar to a Cynic, or what is the Proconsul, or 
any one else, but Jupiter? Who hath de- 
puted him, and Whom he serves. Doth he 
invoke any other but Him ? And is he not 
persuaded, that whatever he suffers of this 
sort, it is Jupiter, who doth it to exercise 

• Multosque praetcrea et nostra civitas & Grsecia tulit 
singulares viros ; Quorum neminem nisi juvante Deo talem 
fuisse credendum est — Nemo igitur vir magnus sine aliquo 
afflatu divino unquam fuit. — Cic. de Nat. Deor. Lib. II. sub 
fincm. 

f Compare this with the Christian precepts, of forbear- 
ance, and love to enemies, Matth. v. 39 — 44. The reader 
will observe, that Christ specifies higher injuries and provo- 
cations than Epictetus doth ; and requires of all his followers, 
what Epictetus describes only as the duty of one or two er~ 
traordinary persons, as such. 

VOL. II. U 
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him ? Now Hercules, when he was exercised 
by Eurystheus, did not think himself mise- 
rable ; but executed, with alacrity, all that 
was to be done. And shall he who is ap- 
pointed to the Combat, and exercised by 
Jupiter, cry out, and take offence at things? 
A worthy Person, truly, to bear the Scep- 
ter of Diogenes 1 Hear what He, in a Fe- 
ver, said to those who were passing by*. 
** Sorry Wretches, why do you not stay ? 
Do you take such a Journey to Olympia, to 
see the Destruction, or Combat, of the 
Champions ; and hare you no inclination to 
see the Combat between a Man and a Fever?” 
Such a one, who took a Pride in difficult 
Circumstances, and thought himself worthy 
to be a Spectacle to those who passed by, 
was a likely person indeed, to accuse God, 
who hath deputed him, as treating him un- 
worthily ! For what Subject of Accusation 


* S t.Jcrom, cited by Mr. Upton, gives the following, some* 
what different, account of this matter. Diogenes, as he was 
going to the Olympic Games, was taken with a fever, and 
laid himself down in the road : his friends would have put 
him into some vehicle ; but he refused it, and bid them go 
on to the show. “ This night," said he, “ I will either con* 
quer, or be conquered. If I conquer the Fever, I will coma 
to the Games ; if it conquers me, 1 will descend to Hadea.” 

7 shall 
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•hall he find ? That he preserves a Decency 
of Behaviour? With what doth he find fault? 
That he sets his own Virtue in a clearer 
Light? — Well: and what doth he say of 
Poverty ? Of Death ? Of Pain ? How did 
he compare his happiness with that of the 
Persian King : or rather thought it beyond 
comparison. For amidst Perturbations, and 
Griefs, and Fears, and disappointed De- 
sires, and incurred Aversions, how can there 
be any Entrance for Happiness ? And, where 
there are corrupt Principles, there must all 
these things necessarily be. 

§. 7* The same young Man enquiring. 
Whether, if a Friend ftiould be willing to 
come to him, and take care of him when he was 
sick, he ftiould comply ? And where, says 
Epictetus, will you find me the friend of a 
Cynic ? For to be worthy of being numbered 
among his Friends, a Person ought to be 
such another as himself : he ought to be a 
Partner of the Scepter and the Kingdom, 
and a worthy Minister, if he would be ho- 
noured with his Friendship ; as Diogenes was 
the Friend of Antisthenes; as Crates, of 
Diogenes, Do you think, that he who only 
comes to him, and salutes him, is his Friend; 

H 2 and 
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and that he will think him worthy of being 
entertained as such ? If such a thought 
comes into your head, rather look round 
you, for some clever Dunghill, to shelter 
you in your Fever, from the North Wind, 
that you may not perish by taking Cold. 
But you seem to me, to want [only] to get 
into somebody's House, and to be well fed 
there awhile. What business have you then, 
even to attempt so important an Affair as 
this ? 

8. But (said the young Man) will a 
Cynic engage himself in Marriage, and the 
Production of Children, as a principal 
point * ? 

If you will allow me a Republic of Sages, 
no one there, perhaps, will readily apply 
himself to the Cynic Philosophy. For on 
whose account Should he embrace that Me- 
thod of Life ? |Iowever, suppose he doth, 
there will be nothing to restrain him from 
marrying, and having Children. For his 
Wife will be such another as himself^ 
Father-in-Law such another as himself ; and 
his Children will be brought up in the same 

# The Stoics directed this j and the Epicureans forbad it. 
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manner. But as the State of Things now 
is, like that of an Army prepared for Battle, 
is it not necessary that a Cynic should be 
without * Distraction; intirely attentive to 
the Service of God : at Liberty to walk 
among Mankind : not tied down to vulgar 
Duties, nor entangled in Relations; which, 
if he transgresses, he will no longer keep 
the Character of a wise and good Man ; and ' 
which, if he observes, there is an end of 
him, as the Messenger, and Spy, and He- 
rald of the gods ? For, consider, there are 
some Offices due to his Father-in-Law ; some 
to the other Relations of his Wife ; some to 
his Wife herself : besides, after this, he is-f* 

* It is remarkable, that Epictetus here uses the same word 
(ampurvarus) with St. Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 35. and urges the 
same consideration, of applying wholly to the service of God, 
to dissuade from marriage. His observation too, that the 
state of things was then (*/? *> like that of an army 

prepared for battle, nearly resembles the Apostle's (imjw* 
«*ayjc»j) present necessity. St. Paul says, 2 Tim. ii. 4. (oe<5Wf 
rpanuo^Mos i/AffTuxiTat, & c., wo man that warreth entangleth 
himself with the affairs of this life. So Epictetus says here, 
that a Cynic must not be Uy.irnrMyyt.vKi9) entangled in relations , 
be. From these and many other passages of Epictetus, one 
wtould be inclined to think, that he was not unacquainted 
with St. Paul's Epistles ; or, that he had heard something of 
the Christian doctrine. Yet see Introduction, §. 40 . 

f ExxAotTa* should be iyxXm1a» ; and is so translated. 

H 3 confined 
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confined to the care of his Family when sick, 
and making Provision for their Support. Not 
to speak of other things, he must have a 
Vessel, to warm water in, to bathe his Child. 
There must be Wool, Oil, a Bed, a Cup, for 
his Wife, after her delivery ; and thus the 
Furniture increases: more Business, more 
Distraction. Where, for the future, is this 
King, whose time is devoted to the public 
Good ? 

To whom its Safety, & whole People owes. 

Who ought to oversee others ; married Men, 
Fathers of Children : [to observe] who treats 
his Wife well ; who, ill : who quarrels : which 
Family is well regulated ; which, not : like 
a Physician, who goes about, and feels the 
pulse of his Patients : “ You have a Fever ; 
you the Head-ach ; you the Gout. Do you * 
abstain from Food; do you eat ; do you omit 
Bathing ; you must have an Incision made : 
you be cauterised." Where shall He have 
Leisure for this, who is tied down to vulgar 
Duties P Must not he provide Clothes for his 
Children; and send them with Pens, and 
Ink, and Paper, to a Schoolmaster? Must 

• Ao-inxm. Uptoh. Wolpiu*. 

not 
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not he provide a Bed for them ? (For they 
cannot be Cynics from their very birth). 
Otherwise, it would have been better to ex- 
pose them, as soon as they were born, than 
to kill them thus. Do you see to what we 
bring down our Cynic ? How we deprive 
him of his Kingdom ? — “ Well : but Crates* 
was married.” The case of which you speak 
was a particular one, arising from Love; 
and the Woman, another Crates. But we 


* Crates was a Theban of birth anti fortune, who was so 
charmed by the appearance of Telephus, in the character of 
a dirty, ragged beggar, upon the stage, that he gave away all 
his estate, assumed the wallet and staff, and turned Cynic. 
Hipparchia, a Thracian lady, was so affected by the dis* 
courses and manners of this polite philosopher, that she fell 
desperately in love with him, and neither the riches, beauty, 
or distinction, of others, who paid their addresses to her, 
were able to rival him, in her heart. Her relations vainly 
endeavoured to oppose her inclination : she was deaf to all 
their remonstrances ; and even threatened to kill herself, un- 
less she was suffered to marry Crates. At the desire of her 
family, be tried, himself, to dissuade her from this scheme. 
He pointed out to her the deformity of his person ; and, 
throwing down his wallet and staff before her, told her, these 
were all the riches she was to expect ; and that his wife must 
pursue the same course of life, as he did : and desired her to 
consider of it. But np consideration was able to shake her 
resolution. She married him, and became as absolute a 
Cynic as himself ; utterly disregarding all external propriety 
abd decency. Sec Dioo. Laertius, in their lives. 
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are enquiring about ordinary and * common 
Marriages: and in this Enquiry we do not 
find the Affair mightily suited to the condi- 
tion of a Cynic. 

§. 9. How then shall he keep up Society? 

For Heaven’s sake do they confer a greater 
benefit upon the World, who leave two or 
three sniveling Children in their stead, than 
those, who, as far as possible, oversee all 
mankind ; what they do; how they live ; what 
they attend to ; what they neglect, contrary 
to their Duty. Did all they, who left Chil- 
dren to the Thebans, do them more Good 
than Epaminondas, who died childless? And 
did Priam, w ho was the Father of fifty Pro- 
fligates, or Danaus-j-, or iEolus, conduce 

* Mr. Upton's reading. 

f Danaus and Egypt us were the sons of Belus. Danaui 
had fifty daughters, wht>, from their grand fat her, were called 
Bolides; and Eg^ptus, titty sons. Alter a quarrel between 
the two brothers, a reconciliation was agreed, upon condi- 
tion of p marriage between their children. But Danaus, haw 
ing learnt from an oracle, that he was to be killed by one of 
his sons-in-law, commanded his daughters to murder their 
husbands, and furnished them with daggers fer that purpose. 
They all, except one, executed this cruel order. The Poet? 
represent them, as punished, in the internal regions, by an 
everlasting unavailing attempt, to fill a sieve with water. 

Aldus was the father of bisyphus; who, for his infamous 
robberies, was killed by Theseus, and, alter his death, con<- 
demued, in f l artanjs, to roll continually a vast stone up a hill. 


more 
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more to the advantage of Society, than Ho- 
mer? Shall a military Command, or any 
other Post, then, exempt a Man from mar- 
rying, and becoming a Father, so that he 
shall be thought to have made sufficient 
Amends for the Want of Children: and 
shall not the Kingdom of a Cynic be a pro- 
per compensation for it? Perhaps we do not 
understand his Crandeur, nor duly repre- 
sent to ourselves the character of Diogenes; 
but consider Cynics as they are now ; who 
stand like Dogs watching at Tables, and who 
imitate the others in nothing, unless, per- 
haps, in breaking wind ; but absolutely in 
nothing besides: else this [which you 
have objected] would not move us ; nor 
should we be astonished, that a Cynic will 
not marry, nor have Children. /Consider, 
Sir, that he is the Father of Human-kind: 
that all. Men are his Sons, and all Women 
his Daughter^ Thus he attends; thus takes 
Care of alb What ! do you think it is from 
Impertinence that he rebukes those he meets? 
He doth it as a Father, as a Brother, as a 
Minister of the common Parent, Jove. 

§. 10. Ask me, if you please, too. Whe- 
ther a Cynic will engage in the Administra- 
tion 
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tion of the Commonwealth. What Com- 
tnonwealth do you enquire after. Blockhead, 
greater than what be administers ? Whether 
he will harangue among the Athenians, about 
Revenues and Taxes, whose business it is to 
debate with all Mankind ; with the Athe- 
nians, Corinthians, and Romans, equally : 
not about Taxes and Revenues, or Peace and 
War, but about Happiness and Misery, Pros- 
perity and Adversity, Slavery and Freedom, 
Do you ask me, whether a Man engages in 
the Administration of the Commonwealth, 
who administers such a Commonwealth as 
this ? Ask me too, whether he will accept 
any Command ? I will answer you again, 
What Command, Fool, greater than that 
which he now exercises ? 

§.11. A Cynic, however, hath need of a 
Constitution duly qualified : for, if he should 
appear consumptive, thin, and pale, his Tes- 
timony hath no longer the same authority. 
For he must not only give a proof to the 
Vulgar, by the Constancy of his Mind, that 
it is possible to be a Man of Figure and 
Merit, without those things that strike them 
with Admiration : but he must show too, by his 
Body, that a simple and slender Diet, under 

the 
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the open Air, doth no Injury to the Consti- 
tution. “ See, I and my Body are a Witness 
to this.” As Diogenes did : for he went 
about fresh, and plump; and gained the 
attention of the many, by the very Appear- 
ance of a healthy Body. But a pitiable 
Cynic seems a mere Beggar : all avoid him ; 
all are offended at him : for he ought not to 
appear slovenly, so as to drive People from 
him but even his rough Negligence should 
be neat and engaging. 

§. 12. jMuch natural Agreeableness and 
Acuteness are likewise necessary in a Cy nic, 
(otherwise he becomes a mere Driveller, and 
nothing else) ; that he may be able to give 
an answer readily, and pertinently, upon 
every occasion. Like Diogenes, to one who 
asked him, “ Are you that Diogenes, who 
do not believe, there are any gods ?” “ How 
so, replied he, when I think you odious to 
them ?” Again : when Alexander surprized 
him sleeping, and repeated, 

To waste long Nights in indolent Repose 

111 fits a Chiefs who mighty Nations guides, 

before he was quite awake, he answered. 

Directs in Council, and in War presides. 

POPS'* HOMS*, B. II. T. 27. 

§. 13. But 
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§. l$^But, above all, the ruling Faculty 
of a Cynic must be purer than the Sun: 
otherwise he must necessarily be a common 
Cheat, and a Rascal ; if, while he is guilty of 
some Vice himself, he reproves others^For, 
consider how the case stands. Arms and 
Guards give a Power to common Kings and 
Tyrants of reproving, and of punishing De- 
linquents, though they are wicked themselves: 
but to a Cynic, instead of Arms and Guards, 
Conscience gives this Power ; w hen he knows, 
that \\e hath watched and laboured for Man- 
kind : that he hath slept pure, and waked 
still purer : and that he hath regulated all his 
thoughts as the Friend, as the Minister of 
the gods, as a Partner of the Empire of 
Jupiter : that he is ready to say, upon all 
occasions. 

Conduct me, Jove, and thou, O Destiny. 

And, <6 if it thus pleases the gods, thus let 
it be.’' Why should he not dare to speak 
boldly to bis own Brethren, to his Children? 
in a word, to bis Kindred ? Hence he, who 
is thus qualified, is neither impertinent, nor 
a busy Body : for he is not busied about the 
Affairs of others, but bis ow n, w hen he over- 
sees the Transactions of Men. Otherwise 

say, 
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say, that a General is a busy Body* when he 
oversees, examines, and watches his Soldiers; 
and punishes the Disorderly. But, if* you 
reprove others, at the very time that you 
have a Cake [concealed] under your own Arm, 
I will ask you ; Had you not better, Sir, go 
into a corner, and eat up what you have 
stolen ? But what have you to do with the 
concerns of others? For what are you? Are 
you the Bull in the Herd, or the Queen of 
the Bees? Show me such Ensigns of Empire, 
as she hath from Nature. But, if you area 
Drone, and arrogate to yourself the King- 
dom of the Bees, do not you think, that your 
fellow Citizens will drive you out, just as 
the Bees do the Drones ? 

§. 14. jT~Cyn\c must, besides, have so 
:much Patfence, as to seem insensible, and a 
Stone, to the V ulgarTl No one reviles, no 
one beats, no one affPtmts him; but he hath 
surrendered his Body to be treated at plea- 
sore, by any one who will. For he remem- 
bers, that the Inferior, in whatever instance 
it is the inferior, must be conquered by 
the Superior: and the Body is inferior to the 
Multitude, the Weaker to the Stronger. He 
never therefore, enters into a Combat where 
he can be conquered ; but immediately gives 

up 
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up what belongs to others : he doth not claim 
what is slavish and dependent : but, where 
Choice, and the Use of the Appearances, 
are concerned, you will see, that he hath so 
many Eyes, you would say Argus was blind 
to him. Is his Assent ever precipitate ? His 
Pursuits, ever rash ? His Desire, ever dis- 
appointed ? His Aversion, ever incurred ? 
His Intention, ever fruitless ? Is he ever que- 
rulous, ever dqjectcd, ever envious? Here 
lies all his Attention and Application. With 
regard to other things, he snores supine. 
All is Peace. There is no Robber, no Ty- 
rant of the Choice. — But of the Body ?— - 
Y es. — The Estate ? — Y es. — Magistracies and 
Honours? — Yes. And what doth he care 
for these ? When any one therefore would 
frighten him with them, he says, “ Go, look 
for Children : Vizards are frightful to Them ; 
but I know they are only Shell, and have 
nothing withinside." 

$. 15. Such is the Affair about which you 
•re deliberating : therefore, if you please, for 
Heaven’s sake, defer it; and first consider 
how you are prepared for it Mind what 
Hector says to Andromache. 
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“ No more— but hasten to thy tasks at home. 

There guide the spindle, and direct the loom* 

Me, glory summons, to the martial scene. 

The field of combat is the sphere for men.” 

pope's homer. 

Thus conscious he was of his own Qualifi-* 
cations, and of her Weakness. 


CHAP. XXIII. 

Concerning such as Read and Dispute , 
ostentatiously . 

Vi. First say to yourself, what you would 
be; and then do, what you have to do. 
For, in almost every thing else, we see this 
to be the practice. Olympic Champions first 
determine what they would be, and then act 
accordingly. To a Racer, in a longer Course, 
there must be one kind of Diet, Walking, 
Anointing, and Exercise : to one in a shorter, 
all these must be different; and to a Pentath- 
lete *, still more different. You will find tha 

# See Note, p. 2. 

case 
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case the same in the manual Arts. If a Car- 
penter, you must have such and such things: 
if a Smith, such other. For, if we do not 
refer each of our Actions to some End, we 
shall act at random : if to an improper one, 
we shall miss our Aim. Further : there is a 
general and a particular End. First, to act 
as a Man. What is comprehended in this? 
Not to be, though gentle, lrke*a.3heep ; nor 
mischievous, like a wild Beast. But the 
particular End relates to the Study, and 
Choice of each Individual. A Harper is to 
act as a Harper ; a Carpenter, as a Carpen- 
ter; a Philosopher, as a Philosopher; an 
Orator, as an Orator. When therefore you 
say, “ Come, and hear me read observe 
first, not to do this at random ; and, in the 
next place, after you have found to what end 
you refer it, consider whether it be a proper 
one. Would you be useful, or be praised? 
You presently hear him say, “ W r hat do I 
value the Praise of the Multitude ?” And he 
says well : for this is nothing to a Musician, 
or a Geometrician, as such. You would be 
Useful then. In what ? Tell us, that we too 
may run, to make part of your Audience. 
Now, is it possible for any one to benefit 
others, who hath received no Benefit himself ? 

No: 
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No : for neither can he, who is not a Car- 
penter, or a Shoemaker, benefit any, in re- 
spect to those Arts. Would you know then, 
whether you have received Benefit ? Product 
your Principles, Philosopher: What is the 
Aim and Promise of Desire ? Not to be dis-? 
appointed. What of Aversion ? Not to be 
incurred. Come : do we fulfil this Promise R 
Tell me the Truth: but, if you falsify, I? 
will tell it you . The other day, when your 
Audience came but coldly together, and did 
not receive what you said, with Acclama- 
tions of Applause, you parent away dejected* 
Again : the other day, when you wer$ 
praised, you went about, askipg every body^ 
44 What did you think of me ?” — “ Upo$ 
my life, Sir, it was prodigious/ — 44 But, hovr 
did I express myself "upon that subject ?” — i 
44 Which ?” — 44 Where I gave a Descriptions 
of Pan, and the Nymphs */' — 44 Most excel-; 
lently.” — And do you tell me, after this, that 
you regulate your Desires and Aversions i 
conformably to Nature ? Get you gone. \ 
Persuade somebody else. Did not you, the : 
other day, praise a Man, contrary to your • 
own Opinion ? Did not you flatter a certain 

* Mr. Upton observes, that these florid descriptions were 
the principal study of the Sophists. 

▼oi. ii. I Senator? 
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Senator? Would you wifh your own. Chil- 
dren to be like him ? — “ Heaven forbid P— 
Why then did you praise and cajole him 
— “ He is an ingenuous young Man, and at- 
tentive to Discourses.” — “ How so ?”— “ He 
admires me.” Now indeed you have pro- 
duced your Proof. After all, what do you 
think ? Do not these very People secretly 
despise you? When therefore a Man, con- 
scious of no good Action, or Intention, finds 
some Philosopher saying, “ You are a great 
Genius, and of a frank and candid Dispo- 
iition what do you think he says, but, 
“ This Man hath some Need of me.” Pray 
tell me, what Action of a great Genius he 
hath shown. You see, he hath long con- 
versed with you, hath heard your Discourses, 
hath heard your Lectures. Hath he turned 
his Attention to himself? Hath he perceived 
his own Faults ? Hath he thrown off bis 
Conceit? Doth he seek an Instructor?— 
Yes, he doth.— An Instructor how to live f 
No, Fool ; but how to talk : for it is upon 
this account that he admires you. Hear 
what he says. “ This man writes with very 
great Art, and much more finely than Dion*.” 

* Dion was a Greek writer of those tiroes ; called, for his 
eloquence, Chrysostom, or. Golden-mouthed ; as one of the 
fathers of the Church was afterwards. 

That 
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That is quite another thing. Doth he say. 
This is a modest, faithful, calm Person ? But, 
if he said this too, I would ask him, since he 
is faithful. What is it to be faithful* ? And, 
if he could not tell, I would add, First learn 
the Meaning of what you say, and then 
speak. While you are in this bad Dispo- 
sition then, and gaping after Applauders, 
and counting your Hearers, would you be 
of Benefit to others ? “ To-day I had many 
more Hearers.” “ Yes, many : we think 
there were five hundred;” You say nothing : 
make them a Thousand. — “ Dion never had 
so great an Audience.” “ How should he ?” 
— “ And they have a fine Taste for Dis- 
courses.”—** What is excellent, Sir, will move 
even a Stone/* Here is the Language of a 
Philosopher ! Here is the Disposition of one, 
who is to be beneficial to Mankind ! Here 
is the Man, attentive to Discourses ! Who 
hath read the Works of the Socratic Phi- 
losophers, as such ; not as if they were the 
Writings of Orators, like Lyfias and Iso- 
crates. ** I have often wondered by what 
Arguments -f-, &c. No: By what Argu-r 

* The sense seems absolutely to require, that the latter 
wrn should be either expunged or changed into toi/td. 

+ These words are the beginning of Xenophon's Memoirs of 
Socrates ; and it was a debate among the minute critics, whe- 
Atr argument or arguments was the proper reading. Upton. 

i 2 merit : 
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t nent : that is the more perfectly accurate ex- 
pression/’ Is this to have read them any 
otherwise, than as you read little Pieces of 
Poetry? If you read them as you ought, 
you would not dwell on such trifles; but 
would rather consider such a Passage as 
this: Any t us and Melitus may kill ; but they 
cannot hurt me. Aitfl, I am always so dis- 
posed , as to regard none of my Friends , but 
that Reason , which , after Examination, ap- 
pears to me to be the best. Hence, who ever 
heard Socrates say, c< I know, or teach, any 
thing ?” But he sent different People to 
different Infir uftors : so they came to him, 
desiring to be recommended to the Philoso- 
phers ; and he took and recommended them. 
No: but I warrant you, as he accompanied 
them, he used to give them such Advice as 
this : " Hear me discourse to-day at the 
House of Quadratus*.” — Why should I hear 
you? Have you a Mind to fhow me how 
finely you put Words together, Sir? And 
what Good doth that do you ? u But praise 
me/ -—What do you mean by praising you ? 
^-Say, incomparable! prodigious! — Well: I 

4 It might be usual for persons of fashion to lend their 
houses, for Sophists and Orators to declaim in. Upton. 
Sea Quintill. c. 9. 


do 
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do say it. But, if Praise be that which the 
Philosophers call by the Appellation of Good , 
what have I to praise you for ? If it be a 
Good to speak well, teach me, and I will 
praise you.— u What then, ought these 
things to be heard without Pleasure?” — - 
By no means. I do not hear even a Hai> 
per, without Pleasures but am I therefore 
to stand playing upon the Harp ? Hear what 
Socrates says to his Judges. tc It would not 
be decent for me to appear before you, at 
this Age, composing Speeches, like a Boy.” 
Like a Boy, says he. For it is, without 
doubt, a pretty Knack, to chuse out Words, 
and place them together : and then to read 
or speak them gracefully in public ; and, in 
the midst of the Discourse, to observe, that 
* c he vows by all that is good, there are 
but few capable of these things,” But 
doth a Philosopher apply to People to heaF 
him ? Doth not he attract those who are 
fitted to receive • Benefit from him, in the 
same manner as the Sun, or their necessary 
Food doth ? What Physician applies to any 
body to be cured by him ? (Though now 
indeed I hear, that the Physicians at Rome 
apply for Patients ; but in my time they 
yie re applied to) “ I apply to you, to com^ 
i 3 and 
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and hear that you are in a bad Way ; and 
that you take care of every thing, but 
what you ought : that you know not what is 
good or evil ; and are unfortunate, and un- 
happy.” A fine Application ! And yet, un- 
less the Discourse of a Philosopher hath 
L this Effect, both that, and the Speaker, are 
void of Life*, Rufus used to say, If you 
are at leisure to praise me, I speak to no 
Purpose, And indeed he used to speak in 
such a manner, that each of us, who heard 
him, supposed, that some person had ac-> 
cused us to him ; he so hit upon what was 
done by us, and placed the Faults of every 
one, before his Eyes, ; 

§, 2. The School of a Philosopher is a 
Surgery. You are not to go out of it with 
Pleasure, but with Pain; for you come there, 
not in Health : but one of you hath a dislo+ 
cated Shoulder ; another, an Abscess ; a 
third, a Fistula; a fourth, the Headracb. 
A nd I am then, to fit uttering pretty trilling 
Thoughts, and little Exclamations, that, when 
you have praised me, you may each of you go 
away with the same dislocated Shoulder, the 
same aching Head, the same Fistula, and the 

* St. James uses the same word, wheq he saith, Taitb 
without Works is dead. 


samg 
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same Abscess, that you brought? And is it 
for this that young Men are to travel? And 
do they leave their Parents, their Friends, 
their Relations, and their E Hates, that they 
may praise you, while you are uttering little 
Exclamations?”. Was this the practice of 
Socrates ? Of Zeno ? Of Cleanthes ? “ What 
then ! is there not in speaking, a Style and 
Manner of Exhortation ?” — Who denies it ? 
Juft as there is a Manner of Confutation, 
and of Instruction. But whoever therefore, 
added that of Ostentation, for a fourth ? For 
in what doth the exhortatory Manner con- 
sist ? In being able to show to one and all, 
the Contradictions in which they are in- 
volved ; and that they care for every thing 
rather tbanr what they mean to care for : for 
they mean the things conducive to Happi- 
ness ; but they seek theife^jvhere they are 
not to be found. To effect' this, must a 
thousand Seats be placed, and an Audience 
invited ; and you, in a fine Robe, or Cloke, 
ascend the Rostrum, and describe the Death 
of Achilles? Forbear, for Heaven’s sake, 
to bring, as far as you are able, good Words 
and Practices into Disgrace. Nothing, to 
be sure, gives more force to Exhortation, 
than when the Speaker shows, that he hath 
i 4 need 
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need of the Hearers ! but tell me, who* 
when he hears yQu reading or speaking, is 
solicitous about himself? Or turns his atten- 
tion upon himself? Of says, when he is gone 
away, u The Philosopher hit ipe yvell/' In? 
stead of this, even though you are in high 
vogue, is not all that one Man says; “ He 
spoke ’ finely about Xerxes/' — “ No, say$ 
another; but on the Battle of Thermopylae/' 
Is this the Audience of a Philosopher ? 


CHAP. XXIV. 


That we ought not to be affected , by Things 
not in our own Power , 

§. l.^LET not what is contrary to Nature 
in* another, be an Evil to you : for you were 
not born to be depressed, and unhappyi 
along with others; but to be happy/along 
with them. And if any is unhappy, remem- 
ber, that lie is so for himself: for God made 
all Men to enjoy Felicity, and a settled good 
Condition. He hath furnished all with 
means for this purpose ; having given them 

some 
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some things for their own ; others, not for 
their own. Whateyer is subject to Restraint, 
(Compulsion, or Deprivation, not their own : 
>vbateyer is hot subject tp Restraint, their 
own. And the Essence of Good and Evil, 
he bath placed in things which are our own; 
ps it became Him, who provides for, and 
protects ps, with paternal Care?\ 

• But I have parted with such irtme, and he 
is in Grief. 

And why did he esteem what belonged to 
another, his own ? Why did he not consider, 
while he was pleased with seeing you, that 
yon are mortal, that you are subject to change 
your abode ? Therefore he bears the Punish- 
ment of his own Folly. But to what Pur- 
pose, or for what Cause do you too break * 
your Spirits ? Haye not you neither studied 
these things ? But, like trifling, silly Wo- 
men, considered the things you delighted 
in ; the Places, the Persons, the Conversa- 
tions, as if they were to last for ever ; and 
flow sit crying, because you do not see the 


• There is no need of Salmasius's change of «rr» tw*, <j-c. 
to arm-mitf, fyc. if, for *t» t» xAo$, one reads ctuA^. The n 
might arise from a mistake in writing r* twice over. EtikWii. 
jjs used in the same sense, in L. 3. c. 2 6 . p. 527. of Mr. Up- 
ton's edition. If stow hath it, the present reading may stand. 

same 
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same People, nor live in the same Place ? 
Indeed you deserve to be so affected, and 
thus to become more wretched than Ravens 
or Crows ; which, without groaning, or long- 
ing for their former State, can fly where 
they will, build their Nests in another Place, 
and cross the Seas. 

Ay : but this happens from their want of 
Reason. 


Was Reason then given to us by the gods, 
for the purpose of Unhappiness and Misery, 
to make us live wretched and lamenting? 
O, by all means, let every one be immortal ! 
Let nobody go from home I Let us never go 
from home ourselves, but remain rooted to a 


Spot, like Plants ! And, if any of our Ac- 
quaintance should quit his Abode, let us sit 
and cry ; and when he comes back, let us 


dance, and clap our hands, like Children. 
(j^SratU we never wean ourselves, and remem- 
ber what we have heard from the Philoso- 


phers, (unless we have heard them only as 
juggling Enchanters;) That the World is 
one great City, and the Substance one, out 


of which it is formed : that there must neces- 


sarily be a certain rotation of things ; that 
some must give way to others ; some be dis- 
solved, and others rise in their stead ; some 


remain 
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remain in the same situation, and others be 
moved: but that all is full 'of Friendship:' 
first of the gods, and then of Men, by Na- 
tore endeared to each other : that some must 
be separated ; others live together, rejoicing 
in the present, and not grieving for the Ab- 
sent ; and that Man, besides a natural great- 
pess of mind, and contempt of things inde- 
pendent on Choice, is likewise formed not to 
be rooted to the Earth : hut to go at different 
times to different ■ places ; sometimes on ur- 
gent occasions, and ymetimes merely for the 
sake of observation, jSuch was the case of 
Ulysses; who. 


Wand'ring from clime to clime observant stray'd, 
fheir Manners noted, and their States survey'd. 

POfrE'a ODYflSa u 


And yet, before him, of Hercules, to travel 
over the World, 

Just and unjust recording in his Mind, 

And, with sure Eyes, inspecting all Mankind* 

pope's ODYS8. xvu. v* 580, 


To expel and clear away the one, and, in 
Its stead, to introduce the other. Yet how 
many Friends do you think he must have at 
Thebes ? How many at Argos ? How many 
Athens ? And how many did he acquire 

in 
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in his Travels ? He married too, when his 
thought it a proper time, and became a Fa^ 
ther, and then quitted his Children; not 
lamenting and longing for them, nor as if he 
had left them Orphans : for he knew, that 
nt) human Creature is an Orphan ; but that 
there is a Father, who always and without 
intermission, takes care of all. For he had 
not merely heard it, as matter of talk, that 
Jupiter was the Father of Mankind ; but he 
esteemed and called him his own Father, and 
performed all that he did, with a view to 
Him* Hence, he was, in every place, able 
to live happy. JjBut it is never possible to 
make Happiness consistent with a Desire of 
what is not presen^JI For * what is happy 
must have all it wishes for : must resemble a 
Person satisfied with Food : there must be 
np Thirst, no Hunger, 

But Ulysses longed for his Wife, and sat 
crying on a Rock. 

Why : do you mind Homer, and his Fa- 
bles, in everything? Or, if Ulysses really 
did cry, what was he, but a wretched Man ? 
But what wise and good Man is wretched ? 

* To y#p iv$a.ifjiotovr fat a a SiXii, «r*xX»jpw/*i»w 

Tin ioixikki. This bears a strong resemblance to «w nx ? h 
pratTct xa> wtnavtvu, SfC. ' Phil. iv. 18. 

The 
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The Universe is surely but ill governed, if 
Jupiter does not take care* that his Subjects 
may be happy like himself. But these are 
unlawful and profane thoughts ; and UlySses* 
if he did indeed cry and bewail himself, wasnot 
a good Man. For who can be a good Man, who 
doth not know what he is ? And who knows 
this, and forgets, that all things made are 
perishable ; and that it is not possible for 
Man and Man always to live together ? 
What then ? iTo desire impossibilities is base 
and foolish: iFTs the Behaviour of a* Stranger 
[to the World] ; of one who fights against 
God, the only way he can, by his Princi- 
ples. ^ 

Bu?\fny Mother grieves, when she doth 
not see me. 

And why bath not she learnt these Doc- 
trines ? I do not say, that Care ought not 
to be taken that she may not lament ; but 
that we are not to wish absolutely, what is 
not in our own Power. N ow r , the Grief of ano- 
ther is not in our Power : but my own Grief 
is. I will therefore absolutely suppress my 
own, for that is in my Power ; and I will 

* The Greek should be pointed, {oqv, Sic^ui^ovrrof. 


endeavour 
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endeavour to suppress another’s Grief) as fai* 
as I am able : but I will not endeavour it 
absolutely, otherwise I shall fight against 
God ; I shall resist Jupiter, and oppose him, 
in the Administration of the Universe. And 
not only my * Children’s Children will bear 
the Punishment of this Disobedience, and 
Fighting against God, but I myself too ; 
starting, and full of Perturbation, both in 
the Day-time, and in my Dreams by Night ; 
trembling at every message, and having my -f- 
enjoyment dependent on the intelligence of 
others. “ Somebody is come from Rome." 
“ No Harm, I hope." Why, what Harm 
can happen to you, where you are not ? — 
“ Prom Greece." “No Harm, I hope." 
Why, at this rate, every place may be the 
Cause of Misfortune to you. Is it not 
enough for you to be unfortunate where you 
are, but it must be beyond Sea too, and by 
Letters ? Such is the Security of your Con- 
dition ! 

But what if my Friends there should be 
dead ? 

An Allusion to Homer. 

f The translation here follows a conjecture of Wolfiusf 
who reads for ivwriditar, «t The same word occurs in 
B. TV. c. 3. p. 582. of Mr. Upton's edition; and is .tfoera 
translated in the same manner. 

3 What 
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What indeed, but that those are dead, who 
were bom to die. Do you at once wish to 
live to be old, and yet not to see the Death 
of any one you love ? Do not you know, that, 
in a long course of time, many and various 
events must necessarily happen ? That a 
Fever must get the better of one ; a High- 
wayman, of another ; a Tyrant, of a third ? 
For such is the World we live in; such. they 
who live in it with us. Heats and Colds, im- 
proper Diet, Journies, Voyages, Winds, and 
various Accidents destroy some, banish 
others ; destine one to an Embassy, another 
to a Camp. And now, pray, sit in a flutter 
about all these things ; lamenting, disappoint- 
ed, wretched, dependent on another; and 
that not one or two, but ten thousand times 
ten thousand. 

. §. 2. Is this what you have heard from 
the Philosophers ? This what you have learnt? 
Do not you know * what sort of a thing a 
Warfare is? One must keep Guard; ano- 
ther go out for a Spy ; another, to Battle 
too. It is neither possible, that all should 
be in the same Place, nor indeed better: 
but you, neglecting to perform the Orders 

# The translation here follows Mr. Upton 1 * conjecture, in 
bis Addenda. 

of 
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pf your Genera], cbmplain, whenever any 
thing a little hard is commanded; and do 
not consider what you make the Army be- 
come, as far as lies in your Power. For, if 
all should imitate you, nobody will dig a 
Trench, or throw up a Rampart, or wateh; 
or expose himself to Danger ; but every one 
will appear useless to the Expedition. Again: 
if you were a Sailor in a Voyage, fix upon 
one Place, and there remain. If it ihould 
be necessary to climb the Mast, refuse to do 
it ; if to run to the Head of the Ship, refuse 
to do it. And what Captain will bear you ? 
Would not he throw you over board, as a 
useless Piece of Goods, and mere Luggage; 
and a bad Example to the other Sailors? Thus 
also, in the present Case : every one's Life 
is a * Warfare, and that long and various. 
You must observe the Duty of a Soldier, 
and perform every thing, at the Nod of 
your General: and even, if possible, divine 
what he would have done. For there is no 
Comparison between the above-mentioned 
General and This, either in Power, or Ex- 

• This figure is frequently used both by sacred and pro- 
fane authors. See Job vii. 1. Eph. vi. 12. 1 Pet. ii. 11, &c. 
Viurt mUitare est . Life is a State of War. Sen. Epist. 96 , 
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cellence of Character. You are placed in 
an extensive Command, and not in a mean 
Post ; but you are a Senator * : Do not you 
know, that such a one must spend but little 
Time on his Affairs at home ; but be much 
abroad, either commanding or obeying ; at- 
tending on the Duties either of a Magis- 
trate, a Soldier, or a Judge? And now pray, 
would you be fixed and rooted on the same 
Spot, like a Plant ? 

Why : it is pleasant. 

Who denies it ? And so is a Ragout plea- 
sant; and a fine Woman is pleasant. Is not 
this just what They say who make Pleasure 
their End ? Do not you perceive whose Lan- 
guage you have spoken? That of Epicu- 
reans and Catamites. And while you fol- 
low their Pra&ices, and hold their Princi- 
ples, do you talk to us of the Do&rines of 
Zeno and Socrates ? Why do not you throw 
away, to as great a distance as possible, 
those Ornaments which belong to others, 
and which you have nothing to do with? 
What else do the Epicureans desire, than 
to sleep without Hindrance, and rise -f-, with- 


• Instead of AAX* an BeAit/ruc, the true reading, perhaps, 
is, AMa n BwXivtik ; and it is translated accordingly. 

f The conjecture of Wolfius is a good one ; and 

the translation hath followed it. 

VOL. lie K 
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out Compulsion ; and, when they are got 
Up* to yawn at their leisure, and wafti their 
Face ; then write and read what they please; 
then prate about some trifle or other, and 
be applauded by their Friends, whatever 
they say: then go out for a Walk; and, 
after they have taken a Turn, bathe, and 
then eat ; and then to Bed : in what man* 
ner they spent their Time there, why should 
one say? For it is easily guessed. Come: 
now do you also tell me, what Course of 
Life yew desire to lead, who are a Zealot for 
Truth, and Diogenes, and Socrates? What 
would you do at Athena ? These very same 
things ? Why then do you call yourself a 
Stoic? They who falsely pretend to the Ro- 
man Citizenship, are punished severely : and 
mutt those be dismissed with Impunity, who 
falsely claim so great a Thing, and so ve- 
nerable a Title, as you do? Or is this im* 
possible ; and is there not a divine, and pow- 
erful, and inevitable Law, which Exacts the 
greatest Punishments from those, who are 
guilty of the greatest Offences ? For what 
says this Law? Let him who claims what 
doth not belong to him , be arrogant , be vain - 
glorious, be bate, be a Slave : let him grieve , 
let him envy, let him pity ; and , in a Word , 
let him be unhappy , let him lament . 

3. What 
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§4 3. * What then ! would you have me 
pay my Court to such a one ? Would yo4 
have me frequent his Door ? 

If Reason requires it, for your Country* 
for your Relations, for Mankind* why should 
you not go ? You are not ashamed to go t6 
the Door of a Shoemaker, when you want 
Shoes ; nor of a Gardener, when you want 
Lettuce* Why then of the Rich, when you 
have some similar Want ? 

Aye : but I am not struck with Awe of a 
Shoemaker. 

Nor of a rich Mart neither. 

I need not flatter a Gardener. 

Nor a rich Man neither. 

How then shall I get what I want ? 

Why, do I bid you go, in Expectation of 
getting it ? No : only that you may do what 
becomes yourself. 

Why then, after all, should I go ? 

That you may have gone : that you may 
have discharged the Duties of a Citizen, of 
a Brother, of a Friend. And, after all, re- 
member, that you are going to a Shoemaker, 
to a Gardener, who hath not the Power of 
any thing great or respectable, though he 


* Wliat follows hath no connexion with what immediately 
preceded j but belongs to the general subject of the chapter. 

E 2 should 
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should sell it ever so dear. You are going 
to buy Lettuces. They are sold for a Penny, 
not for a Talent. So here too, the Matter 
is worth going to his Door about. Well : I 
will go. It is worth talking with him about *. 
Well : I will talk with him. 

Aye; but one must kiss his Hand too, and 
cajole him with Praise. 

Away with you. That is worth a Talent. 
It is not expedient for myself, nor my Coun- 
try, nor my fellow Citizens, nor my Friends, 
to destroy the good Citizen, and the Friend 
[in my own Character.] 

But one shall appear not to have set 
heartily about the Business, if one fails. 

Wh^t, have you forgot again, why you 
went \S>o not you know, that a wise and 
good Man doth nothing for Appearance ; 
but for the sake of having acted w§]]^ 

What Advantage then it is to him, to have 
acted well. 

* The change of the persons in these discourses is often so 
sudden, that it is difficult to discover the speaker ; and one 
can judge only from the general sense. The translator hath 
endeavoured to give this passage the turn which seems most 
agreeable to the context, without adhering very literally to 
the several words in the Greek. Epictetus, in this paragraph, 
personates the Scholar, whom he is exhorting to visit a great 
Man. 
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What Advantage is it to one, who writes 
the Name of Dion as he ought ? The having 
writ it. 

Is there no Reward then ? 

T\V by : do you seek any greater Reward, 
TOfa good Man, than the doing what is fair 
and juS^jAnd yet, at Olympia, you desire 
nothing else; but think it enough, to be 
crowned Victor. Doth it appear to you so 
small and worthless a thing, to be fair, good 
and happy ? Besides : being introduced by 
God into this great City, [the World,] and 
bound to discharge, at this time, the Duties 
of a Man, do you still want Nurses and a 
Mamma ; and are you * moved and effemi- 
nated by the Tears of poor foolish Women? 
Are you thus determined never to cease be- 
ing an Infant ? Do not you know, that he 
who acts like a Child, the older he is, so 
much the more he is ridiculous? 

4. -f- Did you never visit any one at 
Athens, at his own House ? 

Yes : whomsoever I pleased. 

Why : now you are here, be willing to 
visit this Person, and you will still see whom 

* This refers to a former part of the chapter, 
f Here, what was said before, about going to a great Man 
is again resumed. 

k3 
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you please ; jbnly let it be without Meanness, 
without DesTte/or Aversion, and your Affairs 
will go well : but their going well, or not, 
doth not consist in going to the House, and 
Standing at the Door, or not ; but lies with- 
in, in your own Principles ; when you have 
acquired a Contempt of things independent 
pn Choice, and esteem none qf them your 
own ; but that what belongs to you is only to 
judge and think, to exert your Pursuits, your 
Desires, and Aversions, rightTVWhat further 
Poona is jjhere, after this, 'for Flattery, for 
Meanness pyVVhy do you still long for the 
quiet you enjoyed there * ; for places familiar 
to you ? Stay a little, and these will become 
familiar to you, in their turn ; and then, if 
you are so mean spirited, weep and lament 
again at leaving these. 

How then am I to preserve an affectionate 
Temper ? 

As becomes a noble-spirited and happy 
Person. For Reason will never tell you to 
be dejected, and broken-hearted ; or to de- 
pend on another ; or to reproach either God, 
Or Man. Be affectionate in such a manner 
as to observe all this. But if, from Affection , 
as you call it, you are to be a Slave, and a 

f At Athens, 
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Wretch, it is not worth your while to be 
affectionate. And what restrains you from 
loving any one as a Mortal, as a Person 
who may be obliged to quit you ? Pray did 
not Socrates love his own Children ? But it 
was as became one, who was free, and mind<- 
ful that his first Duty was, to gain the 
Love of the gods. Hence he violated no 
part of the Character of a good Man, ei- 
ther in his Defence, or in fixing a Penalty 
on himself *. Nor yet before, when he was 
a Senator, or a Soldier. But we make use 
of every pretence to be mean-spirited ; some, 
on the account of a Child ; some, of a 
Mother ; and some, of a Brother. But it is 
not fit to be unhappy, on the account of 
anyone; but happy, on the account of all; 
and chiefly of God, who hath constituted 


* It was the custom at Athens, in cases where no fixed 
punishment was appointed by the law, before the judges gave 
sentence, to ask the criminal himself, what penalty he thought 
he deserved. Socrates refused either to comply with this 
form himself, or suffer any pf his friends to do it fpr him ; 
alledging, that the naming a penalty was a confession of 
guilt. When the judges therefore asked him, what penalty 
he thought he deserved, he answered, “ The highest honours, 
and rewards ; and to be maintained in the Prytaneum, at 
the public expeiice.* An answer Which so extremely irritated 
his judges, that they immediately condemned him to death. 
Plato. Cicero. 
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us for this purpose. What ! did Diogenes 
love nobody; who was so gentle, and be- 
nevolent, as cheerfully to undergo so many 
Pains and Miseries of Body, for the com- 
mon Good of Mankind? Yes: he did love 
them : but how ? As became a Minister of 
Jove; at once taking care of Men, and 
obedient to God. Hence the whole Earth, 
not any particular Place, was his Country. 
And when he was taken Captive, he did 
not long for Athens, and his Friends and 
Acquaintance there ; but made himself ac- 
quainted with the Pirates, and endeavoured 
to reform them: and, when he was at last 
Bold, he lived at Corinth, just as before at 
Athens: and, if he had gone to the Perr- 
hoebeans *, he would have been exactly the 
same. Thus is Freedom acquired. Hence 
he used to say, “ Ever since Antisthenes 
made me free I have ceased to be a Slave/' 
How did he make him free ? Hear what he 
says. “ He taught me what was my own, 
and what not. An Estate is not my own. 
Kindred, Domestics, Friends, Reputation, 

* A people towards the extremity of Greece. 

f Diogenes was the disciple of Antisthenes. Compare 
what Diogenes says of Antisthenes makiug him. free, with 
John via. 32 — 36, 
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familiar Places, Manner of Life, £ll belong 
to another." “ What is your own then?" 

“ The Use of the Appearances of Things. L 
He showed me, that I have this , not sub* \ 
ject to Restraint, or Compulsion: no one j 
can hinder or force me to use them, any ' 
otherwise than I please. Who then, after 
this, hath any Power over me? Philip, or 
Alexander, or Perdiccas, or the Persian 
King? Whence should they have it? For 
he that is to be subdued by Man* must, , , 
long before, be subdued by Things. He 
therefore, of whom neither Pleasure, nor l 
Pain, nor Fame, nor Riches, can get the | 
better ; and who is able, whenever he thinks l; 
fit, to throw away his whole Body, with j: 
Contempt, and depart, whose Slave can he ‘ J 
ever be ? To whom is he subject ?" But if 
Diogenes had taken Pleasure in living at 
Athens, and had been subdued by that 
manner of Life, his Affairs would have been 
at every one’s Disposal ; and whoever was 
stronger, would have had the Power of 
grieving him. How would he have flattered 
the Pirates, think you, to make them sell 
him to some Athenian, that he might see 
again the fine Piraeum, the long Walls, and 
the Citadel ? How would you see them, you 

Wretch ? 
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Wretch ? As a dispirited Slave ? And what 
Good would that do you ? — u No : but free.* 
-—Show in what manner, free. See, some- 
body lays hold on you ; whoever takes you 
away from your usual Manner of Life, and 
says, 44 You are my Slave : for it is in my 
Power to restrain you from living as you like. 
It is in my Power to * afflict and humble 
you. Whenever I please, you may be cheer- 
ful again ; and set out, elated, for Athens.” 
What do you say to him who thus enslaves 
you ? What Method will you find of getting 
free ? Or dare you not so much as look up 
at him ; but, without making many Words, 
supplicate to be dismissed ? You ought to go 
to Prison, Man, with Alacrity, with Speed, 
and to precede your Conductors. Instead of 
this, do you regret living at Rome, and long 
for Greece ? And, when you must die, will 
you then too come crying to'us, that you 
shall no more see Athens, nor walk in the 
Lycaeum ? Have you travelled for this 9 Is 
it for this , that you have been seeking for 
somebody to do you Good? What Good? 
That you may the more easily solve Syllo- 
gisms, and manage hypothetical Arguments? 

* Instead of amw, the sense seems to require «»&; and 
it is so translated. 

7 And 
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And is it for this Reason, you left your Bro* 
ther, your Country, your Friends, your 
Family, that you might carry back such Im* 
provements as these? So that you did not 
travel for Constancy, nor for Tranquillity ; 
nor that, secured from Harm, you might 
complain of no one, accuse no one : that no 
one might injure you ; and that thus you 
might preserve your relative Duties, without 
Impediment. Ypu have made a fine Traffic 
of it, to carry home hypothetical Arguments, 
and convertible Propositions ! If you please 
too, sit in the Market, and cry them for 
Sale, as Mountebanks do their Medicines. 
Why will you not rather deny, that you know 
even what you have learned ; for fear of 
bringing a Scandal upon Theorems as use* 
less? What Harm hath Philosophy dona 
you ? In what hath Chrysippus injured you, 
that you should give a Proof, by your Auc- 
tions, that Philosophy is of no Value ? Had 
you not Evils enough at home ? How many 
Causes for Grief and Lamentation had you 
there, even if you had not travelled ? But 
you have added more ; and, if you ever get 
any new Acquaintance and Friends, you 
will find fresh Causes for groaning ; and, in 
like manner, if you attach yourself to any 

other 
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other Country. To what Purpose therefore 
do you live ? To heap Sorrow upon Sorrow, 
to make you wretched ? And then you tell 
me this is Affection. What Affection, Man? 


If it be good, it is not the Cause of any 111 : 
if ill, I will have nothing to do with it. XT 
was born for my own Good ; not IllT~^ 

§. 5. What then is the proper Exercise in 


this Case ? 


First, the highest, and principal, and ob- 
vious, as it were at your Door, is, that when 
you attach yourself to any thing, it may not 
be as to what cannot be taken away. 

But as to what ? 


As to something of the same kind with an 
earthen Pot, or a glass Cup ; that, when it 
happens to be broken, you may remember 
not to be troubled *. So here too : when 
you kiss your Child, or your Brother, or 
your Friend, never intirely give way to the 
Appearance, nor suffer the Pleasure to diffuse 
itself as far as it will ; but curb it, restrain it, 
like those who stand behind triumphant Vic- 
tors, and remind them, that they are Men. 
Do you likewise remind, yourself, that you 
love what is mortal ; that you love what is 
not your own. It is allowed you for the pre- 


* See Enchiridion, c. iii. 


sent. 
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f sent, not irrevocably, nor for ever; but as a 
I Fig, or a Bunch of Grapes, in the appointed 
/ Season. If you long for these in Winter, 
/ you are a Fool. So, if you long for your 
| Son, or your Friend, when he is not allowed 
I you, know, you wish for Figs in Winter. 
\ For as Winter is to a Fig, so is every Acci- 
I dent in the Universe, to those things which 
are taken away by it. In the next place, re- 
present to yourself Appearances contrary to * 
whatever Objects give you Pleasure. What 
Harm is there, while you are kissing your 
Child, to say softly, “ To-morrow you will 
die 2 " and so to your Friend, “ To-morrow 
either you or I shall go away, and we shall 
see each other no more.” 

But these sayings are ominous. 

And so are some Incantations : but, be- 
cause they are useful, I do not mind it; only 
let them be useful. But do you call any 
thing ominous , except what is the Significa- 
tion of some 111 ? Cowardice is ominous ; 
Mean-spiritedness is ominous ; Lamentation, 
Grief, Want of Shame. These are Words 
of bad Omen ; and yet we ought not to be 
scrupulous of using them, as a Guard against 

* The translation hero follows Mr. Upton's conjecture. 
El avTotf Sft. 
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the Things they mean. But do you tell me, 
that a Word is ominous which is significant of 
any thing natural ? Say too, that it is omf- 
nous 9 for Ears of Corn to be reaped ; for 
this signifies the Destruction of the Corn ; 
but not of the World. Say too, that the 
Fall of the Leaf is ominous; and that a can- 
died Mass should be produced /rom Figs ; 
and Raisins, from Grapes. Fj jr all these 
are Changes from a former, into another 
State; not a Destruction, but a certain ap*- 
pointedOeconomy and Administration. Such 
is Absence, a small Change : such is Death, 
a greater Change : not from what now is no- 
thing, but to what now is not,J 

*|What then, shall I be no more ? 

You will be : but [you will be] some thing 
else, of which at present, the World hath no 
Need : for even you were not produced when 
you pleased, but when the World hath Need 
{of you.] Hence a wise and good Man, 
mindful who he is, and whence he came, and 
by whom he was produced, is attentive only 


* The translation follows Mr. Upton’s transposition of ovk. 
The meaning of the passage is, that, though the personal 
existence is dissolved, and destroyed by death, the substance, 
out of which it was produced, remains, under some other 
fbfm ; which Was the Stoic doctrine. 

how 
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how he may fill his Post regularly, and duti- 
fully to GodA “ Is it thy Pleasure I should 
any longer^cOntinue in being ? I will conti- 
nue, free, spirited, agreeably to thy Plea- 
sure : for Thou hast made me incapable of 
Restraint, in what is my own. But hast 
Thou no farther Use for me ? Fare thou 
well ! I have staid thus long for thy Sake 
alone, and no other; and now I depart in 
Obedience to Thee.” — “ How do you de- 
part Y ’ — “ Again : agreeably to thy Pleasure; 
as free, as thy Servant, as one sensible of thy 
Commands, and thy Prohibitions. But, 
while I am employed in thy Service, what 
wouldst Thou have me be ? A Prince, or a 
private Man ; a Senator, or a Plebeian ; a 
Soldier, or a General ; a Preceptor, or a 
Master of a Family ? Whatever Post or 
Rank Thou shalt assign me, like Socrates, I 
will die a thousand times rather than desert 
it. Where wouldst thou have me be? At 
Rome, or at Athens; at Thebes, oratGyaros? 
Only remember me there. If Thou shalt 
send me, where Men cannot live conformably 
to Nature, I do not depart from thence*, in 
Disobedience to thy Will ; but as receiving 


WoLFIUS. 
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my Signal of Retreat from Thee. I do not 
desert Thee : Heaven forbid ! but I perceive 
Thou hast no Use for me. If a Life con- 
formable to Nature be granted, I will seek 
no other Place, but that in which I am ; nor 
any other Company, but those with whom 
I am/* 

§. 6. Let these Things be ready at hand, 
Night and Day. These Things write; these 
Things read ; of these Things talk both to 
yourself and others. [Ask them,] “ Have you 
any Assistance to give me for this Purpose ?” 
And again, go and ask another, and another. 
Then if any of those Things should happen 
that are said to be against our Will, imme- 
diately this will be a relief to you ; in the 
first place, that it was not unexpected. For 
i it is a great Matter upon all Occasions, to 
\ [be able to] say *, u I knew that I begot 
one born to die.” Thus do you say too ; 4< I 
knew that I was liable to die, to remove, to 
be exiled, to be imprisoned.” If afterwards 
you turn to yourself, and seek from what 
Quarter the Event proceeds, you will pre- 
sently recollect : “ It is from Things inde- 
pendent on Choice ; not from what is, my 

* This was said by Xenophon, when news was brought 
him, that his son Gryilus was killed in a battle. 
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own. What then is it to me ?” Then, far- 
ther (which is the chief): Who sent it ? The 
Commander, the General, the City, the Law 
of the City ? Give it me then; for I must 
always obey the Law in all things. Farther 
yet : when any Appearance molests you (for 
[to prevent] that , is not in your power,) strive 
against it ; and, by Reason, conquer it. Do 
not suffer it to gain Strength, nor to lead you 
on to Consequences ; and represent what, 
and how, it pleases. If you are at Gyaros, 
do not represent to yourself the Manner of 
Living at Rome ; how many Pleasures you 
used to find there, and how many would at- 
tend your return ; but be intent on this 
point ; How he, who lives at Gyaros, may 
live with spirit and comfort, at Gyaros. 
And, if you are at Rome, do not represent 
to yourself the Manner of Living at Athens: 
but consider onlyy-4iow you ought to live 
where you are. Lj^astly : to all other Plea- 
sures oppose that of being conscious, that 
you are obeying God ; and performing, not 
in Word, but^n Deed, the Duty of a wise 
and good ManA How great a thing is it to 
be able to say to yourself, “ What others are 
now solemnly arguing in the Schools, and 
seem to carry beyond probability, this I am 
voju*. II. L [actually] 
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[actually] performing. They are sitting and 
expatiating upon my Virtues, and disputing 
about mc y and celebrating me. Jupiter hath 
been pleased to let me receive a Demonstra- 
tion of this from myself ; and indeed to dis- 
cover whether he hath a Soldier, a Citizen, 
such as he should be, and to produce me as 
a Witness to other Men, concerning things 
independent on Choice. See that your Fears 
were vain, your Appetites vain. ^8gik not 
Good from without : seek k in yourselves, or 
you will never find Ttj. For this reason, he 
now brings me hither, now sends me thither; 
shows me to Mankind, poor, without Autho- 
rity, sick ; sends me to Gyaros ; leads me 
to Prison : not that he hates me : Heaven 
forbid ! For who hates the best of his Ser- 
vants ? Nor that lie neglects me: for he 
doth not neglect any one of the smallest * 
tilings : but to exercise me, and make use of 
me as a Witness to others. Appointed to 
such a Service, do I stiii care where I am, 
or with whom, or what is said of me, instead 
of being wholly attentive to God, and to 
his Orders and Commands Y* 

* Compare this with (he description of the universal cara 

ot Pro\ulrj;cv, Mai/':, x. JO. and the occasion on which 
ir was introduced. 

§. 7. Having 
I 
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7» Having these things always at hand* 
and practising them by yourself, and making 
them ready for use, you will never want any- 
one to comfort and strengthen you. For 
Shame doth not consist in not having any 
thing to eat, but in not having Reason enough 
to exempt you from Fear and Sorrow. But, 
if you once acquire that Exemption, will a 
Tyrant, or his Guards, or Courtiers, be any 
thing to you ? Will any Destination of Of- 
fices, or they who offer Sacrifices in the Ca- 
pitol, on being admitted into the Emperor's 
Train, give you Uneasiness, who have received 
so great a Command from Jupiter ? Only, dp 
not make a Parade of it, nor grow insolent 
upon it. But show it by your Actions: anc}, 
though no one should perceive it, be oontent, 
that you are well, and happy. 


C 11 A P. XXV. 

Concerning Those who desist fro)H their 
Purpose . 

i. C onsider which of the things, 

which you at first proposed to yourself, you 
have retained, which not, and how ; which 
L 2 give 
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give you Pleasure, which Pain, in the Re- 
flection ; and, if possible, recover yourself, 
where you have failed. For the Champions, 
in this greatest of Combats, must not grow 
weary; but are even contentedly to bear 
Whipping. For this is no Combat of Wrest- 
ling ox Boxing ; where both he who succeeds, 
and he who doth not succeed, may possibly 
be of very great Worth, or of little ; indeed 
'may be very fortunate, or very miserable : 
but the Combat is for good Fortune and Hap- 
piness itself. What is the Case then ? Here , 
even if we have renounced the Contest, no 
one restrains us from renewing it ; nor need 
we wait for another four years, for the re- 
turn of another Olympiad : but recollecting, 
and recovering yourself, and returning with 
the same zeal, you may renew it immediate- 
ly : and even if you should again yield, you 
may again begin : and, if you once get the 
Victory, you become like one who hath ne- 
ver yielded. Only do not begin, from a 
Habit of this, to do it with Pleasure, and 
then, like Quails that have fled the Pit *, go 

* It was a sport among~the Greeks, to put quails in a cir- 
cular space, like our cockpits, and use various ways of 
trying their courage. If the quail ran away out of the pit, 
its master lost. 


about 
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about as if you were a brave Champion, 
though you have been conquered, all the 
Games round *. — “ The Appearance of a 
pretty Girl conquers me.” What then ? 
“ Have not I been conquered before? I 
have a mind to rail at somebody. Well : 
have not I railed before ?”• — You talk to us 
just as if you had come off unhurt. Liko 
one that should say to his Physician, v/ho 
had forbidden him to bathe, “ Why, did 
not I bathe before ?” Suppose the Physician 
should answer him, “ Well : and what was 
the Consequence of your Bathing? Were 
not you feverish ? Had not you the Head- 
ach ?” So, when you before railed at some 
body, did not you act like an ill-natured 
Person ; like an impertinent one ? Have not 
you fed this Habit of yours, by Actions fa- 
miliar to it ? When you were conquered by a 
pretty Girl, did you come off with Impunity ? 
Why then do you talk of what you have done 
before? You ought to remember it, I think, 
as Slaves do Whipping, so as to refrain from 

* An allusion to the Pythian, Isthmian, Nomean, and 
Olympic Games. The persons who were victorious in all 
these, were distinguished by a particular name; signifying, 
that they had been conquerors through the whole circle of 
the Games, Upton, 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Concerning those zcho are in Dread of Want . 

§. i.*Are not you ashamed to be more 
fearful and mean-spirited than fugitive Slaves? 
To what Estates, to what Servants, do they 
trust, when they run away, and leave their 
Masters ? Do not they, after carrying off a 
little with them for the first days, travel over 
Land and Sea, contriving first one, then 
another Method of getting Food ? And what 

0 Compare this chapter with the beautiful and' affecting 
Discourses of our Saviour on the same subject, Match . vi. 
65—34. Luke xii. 22—30. 

Fugitive 
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Fugitive ever died with Hunger? But you 
tremble, and lie awake by Night, for fear 
you should want Necessaries. W retch ! arc 
you so blind ? Do not you see the Way 
where the Want of Necessaries leads ? 

Why, where doth it lead ? 

Where a Fever, where even a Stone falling 
on you, leads — to Death. Have not you 
yourself then, often said this to your Compa- 
nions ? Have not you read, have not you 
written, many things of this kind ? And how 
often have you arrogantly boasted, that you 
are easy with regard to Death ? 

Aye : but my Family too will starve with 
Hunger. 

What then ? Doth their Hunger lead any 
other Way than yours? Is there not the same 
Descent ? The same State below ? Will not 
jou then, in every Want and Necessity, look 
with Confidence there, where even the most 
Rich and Powerful, and Kings and Tyrants 
themselves must descend ? You indeed, hun- 
gry perhaps; and they, burst with Indiges- 
tion and Drunkenness ? Vv hat Beggar have 
you almost ever seen, who did not live to 
Old-age, nay, to extreme Old-age ? Chilled 
with Cold Day and Night, lying on the 
Ground, and eating only w ti.it is barely nc- 
L 4 cessary. 
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cessary, they come nearly to an Impossibility 
of Dying. — Cannot you write ? Cannot you 
keep a School ? Cannot you be a Watchman 
at somebody's Door ? 

But it is shameful to come to this necessity. 

First therefore learn what things are 
shameful ; and then tell us, you are a Philo- 
sopher: but at present, do not bear, that 
even any one else should call you so. Is that 
shameful to you, which is not your own Act? 
Of which you are not the Cause ? Which 
hath happened to you by Accident, like a 
Fever, or the Head-ach? If yoifc Parents 
were poor, or left others their Preirs, or, 
though they are living, do not assist you, are 
these things shameful for you ? Is this what 
you have learned from the Philosophers? 

( Have you never heard, that what is shanieful 
is blameable ; and what is blameable deserves 
to be blamed ? Whom do you blame for an 
Action not his own, which he hath not done 
himself? Did you then make your Father 
such a one [as he is ?] Or is it in your power 
to mend him ? Is that permitted you ? What 
then, must you desire what is not permitted ; 
and, when you fail of it, be ashamed ? Are 
you thus habituated, even when you are 
studying Philosophy, to depend upon others, 

and 
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and to hope nothing from yourself? Sigh 
then, and groan, and eat in Fear that you 
shall have no Victuals to-morrow. Tremble, 
lest your Servants should rob you, or run 
away from you, or die. Thus live on, with- 
out ceasing, whoever you are, who have ap- 
plied to Philosophy in Name only ; and, as 
much as in you lies, have disgraced its The- 
orems, by showing, that they are unprofit- 
able and useless to those who take up the 
Profession of them. You have never made 
Constancy, Tranquillity, and' Apathy, the 
Object of your Desires; have attended on 
no one upon this Account ; but on many, for 
the sake of Syllogisms : nor have ever, by 
yourself, examined any one of these Appear- 
ances. “ Can I bear this, or can I not bear 
it ? What remains for me to do ?” But, as 
if all your Affairs went safe and well, you 
have dwelt upon the* third Class *, that of 
Security from Failure ; that you may never 
fail — Of what ? — Fear, Mean-spiritedness, 
Admiration of Riches, an unaccomplished 
Desire, and unsuccessful Aversion. These 
are the things which you have been la- 
bouring to secure. Ought you not first 

* Sec Introduction, §♦ 6 . 

to 
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to have acquired something by the Use of 
Reason, and then to have provided Security 
for that? Whom did you ever see building 
a Round of Battlements, without placing 
them upon a wall? And what Porter is ever 
set where there is no Door? But you study. 
Can you show me what you study? 

Not to be fhaken by Sophiflry. 

Shaken from what? Show me firft, what 
you have in your Custody; what you mea- 
sure, or what you weigh ; and then accofd- 
ingly (how me the Balance, or the Bufhel. 
What signifies it to go on, ever so long, 
measuring Dust? Ought you not to show, 
what makes Men happy, what makes their 
Affairs proceed as they wish ? IIow we may 
blame no one, accuse fio one ; how acquiesce 
in the Administration of the Universe? Show 
me these things. “ See, I do fhow them,” 
say you ; u I will solve Syllogisms to .you.” 
— This is the Measure, Wretch, and not the 
Thing measured. Hence you now pay the 
Penalty due for neglecting Philosophy. You 
tremble, you lie awake, you advise with every 
body, and if what you are advised to doth 
not please every body, you think that you 
have been ill-advised. Then you dread 
Hunger, as you fancy r : but it is not Hunger 

that 
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that you dread; but you are afraid, that you 
shall not have a Cook; that you (hall not 
have another person for a Butler : ano- 
ther, to pull off’ your Shoes; a fourth, to 
dress you: others, to rub you: others, to 
follow you : that when you have undressed 
yourself in the Bathing-room, and stretched 
yourself out like those who are crucified, 
you may be rubbed here and there; and the 
person who presides over these operations 
may (land by, and say, “ Come this way; 
give your Side ; take hold on his Head ; 
turn your Shoulder:” and that, when yoa 
are returned home from the Bath, you may 
bawl out, “ Doth nobody bring any thing 
to eat?” And then, “ Take away; wipe the 
Table.” This is your Dread, that you shall 
not be able to lead the Life of a sick Man. 
But learn the Life of those in Health: how 
Slaves live; how r ^ Labourers; how, those 
who are genuine Philosophers; how Socrates 
lived, even with a Wife and Children; how, 
Diogenes; how, Cleanlhes*, at once slu- 

dying 

* CIcanthcs was a Stoic Philosopher, the disciple and suc- 
cessor, of Zeno. lie used to draw water for his livelihood all 
night, and study all day. lie was so pooT, that for want of 
proper materials, he used to write down what he had heard 
from his master Zeno, on tiles, and pieces of bone. The 
physicians ordered him, for a swelling in his gums, to ab- 
stain 
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dying and drawing Water. IF these are the 
things you would have, you will have them 
every where, and with a fearless Confidence. 

In what ? 

In the only thing that can be confided in; 
what is sure, incapable of being restrained, / 
or taken away ; your own Choice. • 

§. 2. But why have you contrived to make 
yourself so useless, and good for nothing, 
that nobody will receive you into their House ; 
nobody take Care of you: but though, if 
any sound useful Vessel was thrown out of 
Doors, whoever finds it, will take it up, and 
esteem it as a Gain; yet nobody will take 
up you; but every body esteem you a Loss. 
What, cannot you so much as perform the 
office of a Dog, or a Cock? Why then do 
you wish to live any longer, if you are so 
worthless? Doth any good Man fear, that 
Food should fail him? It doth not fail the 
Blind; it doth not fail the Lame. Shall it 
fail a good Man? A Paymaster is not want- 
ing to a Soldier, or to a Labourer, or to a 
Shoemaker; and shall one be wanting to a 


stain two days from food ; with which he complied. When 
he was recovered, they gave him leave to return to his usual 
diet ; which he refused ; and, saying he was now far advanced, 
on his journey, starved himself to death. Diog. Laert. 
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good Man? Is God so negligent of his own 
Institutions ; of his Servants ; of his Wit- 
nesses, whom alone he makes use of as Ex- 
amples to the Uninstructed, both that He 
and that he administers the Universe 
rightly; and doth not neglect human Af- 
fairs; and that no Evil happens to a good 
Man, either living or dead ? What then is 
the case, when he doth not bestow Food ? 
What else, than that, like a good General, 
he hath made me a Signal of Retreat? I 
obey, I follow ; speakiitg well of my Leader, 
praising his Works. iForlcame when it 
seemed good to him, Hind again, when it 
seems good to him, I depart : and in Life it 
was my Business to praise God, both by my- 
self, to each particular Person, and to the 
World. Doth he grant me but few things ? 
Doth he refuse me Affluence ? It is not his 
Pleasure, that I should live luxuriousflp^for 
he did not grant that even to Hercules, bis 
own son ; but another * reigned over Argos 
and Mycene ; while he lived subject to Com- 
mand, laboured, and was exercised. And 
Eurystheus was just what he was ; neither 
King of Argos, nor Myeene ; not being in- 
deed King of himself. But Hercules was 

* Eurystheus. 

Ruler 
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Ruler avid Governor of eiie whole I;’.:? rlli and 
Seas; the Expeiler of Lawlessness and In- 
justice; the Introducer ‘of Justice and Sanc- 
tity*. And this he effected naked and alone. 
Again: when Ulysses was shipwrecked, and 
cast away, did his helpless condition at all 
deject him ? Did it break his spirit ? No : 
but how did he go to Nausicaa, and her At- 
tendants, to ask those Necessaries which it 
seems most shameful to beg from another ? 

As the fierce Lion, on the Mountain bred, 

Confiding in his Strength 

Confiding in what ? Not in Glory, or in 
Riches, nor in Dominion ; but in his own 
Strength : that is, in his Principles, concern- 
ing what things are in our own Power ; what; 
not. For these alone are what render us 
free, render us incapable of Restraint ; raise 
•the Head of the Dejected, and make them 
ilook, with unaverted Eyes, full in the Face 
: pf the Rich, and of the Tyrants : and this 
was the Gift of the Philosopher *f\ But you 

* Compare Hebrews xi. and xii. in which the Apostle and 
Philosopher reason in nearly the same manner, and even use 
-Vhe same terms ; but how superior is the example urged by 
the Apostle to Hercules and Ulysses ! 

■f The sense would be better, if we read nw p»*«ro£ra?, of 
Philosophy. 


will 
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will not set out with Confidence ; but trem- 
bling, about such Trifles as Clothes and 
Plate. Wretch ! have you thus wasted jour 
Tiqoe till now ? 

But what, if I should be sick ? 

X&tKwill be sick as you ought. 

Who will take care of me ? 

Gocrtyour Friends. 

I shml lie in a hard Bed. 

But like a Man. 

I shall not have a convenient Room. 

You will be sick in an inconvenient one 
then. 


Who will provide Victuals for me ? 

They who provide for others too : you will 
be sick like Manes *. 


But, besides, what will be the Conclusion 
of my Sickness ? Any other than Death ? 

Why, do not you know then, that the * 
Origin of all human Evils, and of Mean- \ 
spiritedness, and Cowardice, is not Death ; \ 
but rather the Fear of Death ? Fortify your- 
self therefore against this. Hither let all 
your Discourses, Readings, Exercises, tend. 


* The name of a Slave, particularly of a Slave who once 
belonged to Diogenes: and perhaps this expression alludes to 
lomc story about him, which is now unknown. 

And 
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And then you will know, that thus alone are 
Men made free *. 

* There is, I think, in this discourse, a remarkable like- 
ness to great part of the xith and xiith Chapters of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. The authors, in each, proceed on the prin- 
ciple, that God iSf and that He is a Rewarder of them , that 
diligently seek Him : They call the good persons, who pa- 
tiently suffer from a conviction of this truth, by the same 
title of Witnesses : and they make use of the same Gymnastic 
term Exercises , to express the nature of their trials. The re- 
semblance will appear much more strongly, by comparing 
the originals. 

Both the Apostle and the Philosopher, are endeavouring to 
impress on their Disciples, the Duty of Dependence on God, 
and of Confidence in Him : but there is great difference in 
the encouragement, which animated and supported the Cloud 
of Witnesses , cited by the first, and those mentioned by the 
last. Epictetus, after supposing it absurd that a good Man 
should fail of a Pay-master, acknowledges however, that he 
may happen to be starved ; and (as was observed in a former 
note) hath no other comfort to give him, but the considera- 
tion, that his sufferings will be terminated in death ; which, 
in the Stoic scheme, was the loss of all personal existence ; a 
very different expectation from that Recommence of Reward , 
which enabled the Worthies of Revelation to support their 
afflictions ; and to despise all present pleasures, inconsistent 
with their duty. (Heb.xi.24 — 26.) Again: Epictetus pro- 
poses Hercules and Ulysses as illustrious instances, that 
hardships and sufferings are no proofs of the Divine Displea- 
sure. He represents Hercules as the son of God ; and the 
description, which he gives, of his character and offices, is 
very striking : especially if one was to render the words, as 
they are translated in the Bible, that He purged Iniquity and 
Unrighteousness , and brought in Righteousness and Holiness , 
But it must be observed, that great part of the story of Her- 
cules 
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culcs was merely imaginary ; and even according to that, 
though he destroyed many wicked men, he was far from being 
a Teacher, or Practiser of Righteousness and Holiness. Hit 
life is represented, as sullied with vice and folly: it was partly 
spent, and at last ended, in mischievous, and deplorable 
madness. There are at least, equal objections to be made to 
the conduct of the deceitful and cruel Ulysses. Besides ; 
these heroes, who are produced by Epictetus in support of 
his argument, were cold and unaffecting instances to his au- 
dience; to whom they stood in so very distant a relation. 
But the Apostle urges an example deeply interesting, when 
he directs his disciples to look unto the Author and Finisher 
of their Faith, who for the Joy that was set before him , endured 
the Cross, despising the Shame , and is set down at the right 
hand of the Throne of God. 


END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 
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CHAP. 1. 

Of Freedom. 

He is free, who lives as he likes ; who 
is noT subject either to Compulsion, to Re- 
straint, or to Violence : whose Pursuits are 
unhindered, his Desires successful, his Aver- 
sions unincurredL^ Who then would wish to 
lead a wrong Course of Life ? — “ No one/' 
— Who would live deceived, prone to mis- 
take, unjust, dissolute, discontented, deject- 
ed ?— “ No one/'— Jj^o wicked Man then 
lives as he likes ; therefore neither is he freep 
And who would live in Sorrow, Fear, Envy, 
Pity; with disappointed Desires, and incurred 
Aversions ? — •“ No one/' — Do we then find 
H 2 any 
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any of the Wicked exempt from Sorrow, 
Fear, disappointed Desires, incurred Aver- 
sions ? — <c Not one.”-r-Consequently then, 
not free *. 

§. 2. If a Person who hath been twice 
Consul should hear this, provided you add, 
“ but you are a wise Man; this is nothing 
to you; 9 he will forgive you. But if you 
tell him the Truth ; that, in point of Slavery, 
he doth not differ from those who have been 
thrice sold, what must you expect, but to be 
beaten ? ** For ho>v, says he, am I a Slave? 
My father was free, my Mother free-f-. Be* 
sides, I am a Senator too, and the Friend of 
Caesar ; and have been twice Consul ; and 
have myself many Slaves.” — In the first 
place, most worthy Sir, perhaps your Father 
too was a Slave of the same kind ; and your 
Mother, and your Grandfather, and all your 
Ancestors successively. But even if they 
were ever so free, what is that to you? For 
what, if they were of a generous, you of a 
mean spirit : they, brave ; and you, a 
Coward : they sober ; and you, dissolute ? 

• Whosoever commit tit h Sin, is the Servant of Sin. John 
viii. 34. 

t They answered him, We be Abraham's Seed, and were 
never in Bondage to any Man : how sayest thou , Ye shall be 
piade free? John viii, 33. 

s, 
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§. 3. And, “ What, says he, is this to- 
wards being a Slave * ?” — Do you think it 
nothing towards being a Slave, to act against 
your Will ? Compelled, and lamenting ?— - 
“ Be it so. But who can compel me, but 
the Master of All, Caesar ?”• — By your own 
Confession then, you have one Master : and 
let not - his being, as you say, Master of All, 
give you any Comfort ; but know that you 
are a Slave in a great Family. Thus the 
Nicopolitans too, frequently cry out, “ By 
the Life of Caesar, we are free !” • 

§. 4. For the present, however, if you 
please, we will let Caesar alone. But tell me 
this. Have you never been in Love with 
any one, either of a servile or liberal Condi- 
tion P — “ Why, what is that to the being 
either a Slave, or free ?’’ — Was ydu never 
commanded any thing by your Mistress, that 
you did not chuse ? Have you never flattered 
your Slave? Have you never kissed her feet? 
And yet, if you were commanded to kiss 
Caesar’s feet, you would think it an Outrage, 
and an excess of Tyranny. Have you never 
gone ont by Night, where you did not chuse? 

* Mr. Upton’s copy transposes many pages cf this Chapter 
to their right place; which, in others, were joined to the lost 
Chapter of the Third Book. 
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Have you never spent more than ydu chose? 
Have not you sometimes uttered your Word* 
with Sighs and Groans ? Have you never 
borne to fee reviled, and shut out of Doors ?• 
But, if you are ashamed to confess your own' 
Follje& see what Thrasonides * says, and 
doth ; who, after having fougfet more Battles 
perhaps than yoy, went out fey Night, .vdaea 
Geta -fe would not dare to go :■ Nay,- had he 
been compelled to it fey him, would: baye 
gone roaring, and lamenting his bitter Ser- 
vitude. And what doth [this Master of his] 
say afterwards? “ A sorry Girl hath enslaved 
me, whom no Enemy ever enslaved.” — 
(Wretch ! to be the Slave of a Girl, and a 
sorry Girl too ! Why then do you still call: 
y ourself free ? Why do you boast your mili- 
tary Expeditions?) — Then he calls for a 
Sword, and js angry with the Person, who, 
out of Kindness, denies it; and sends Pre- 
sents to her who hates him; andibegs, and 
weeps,, and then again is elated on every liu 
tie Success. But how is he elated :evfciv then? 
Is it so, as neither passionately to desire or 
fear. 

* A character in one of the Comedies of Menander, called 
The Hated Lou r. 

f The name of a Slave. 

§• 5 . 
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§. 5. Consider, in Animals, vfrhat^is <mj 
Idea of Freedom. Some keep tame Lions, 
and feed, and even carry them about with 
them : and who will say, that any such Lion 
is free ? Nay, doth he not live the more 
slavishly, the more he lives at Ease ? And 
whd‘, tfiat had Sense and Reason, would wish 
to be one of those Lions ? Again 5 How 
much do Bitfdd, which are taken and kept in 
a Cage, suffer/ by trying to fly away ? Nay^ 
some of them Starve with Hunger, rathe* 
than' undergo 1 such a Life theft, as many of 
them as^ a!fe saved? it is scarcely, arid with 
Difficulty, and in.u pining Condition! and 
the Moment they find atty* f Hole, ' out they 
hop. Such a Desire have they of natural 
Freedom, and to be at their own Disposal, 
and unrestrained. — <c And what Harm * doth 
this Confinement do you ?” — “ What say 
you ? .1 was born to fly where I please, to 
live in the open Air, to sing when I please* 
You deprive me of all this, and say, What 
Harm doth it do you ?” • < 

" 6. Hence \ve will fcHow thpse only to 

tfe ifree^who* da not'endure C^>tfriiy ; but, 
as soon as they are taken, die, and escape. 
Thus Diogenes somewhere says, that the 

* Wolfius, very rightly, for *<*Xo> read* «un, 

M 4 


only 
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only Way to Freedom is to die with Ease. 
And he writes to the Persian King; “ You 
can no more enslave the Athenians, than 
you can Fish.” — “ How ? What, shall not 
I take them ?”■ — “ If you do take them, 
says he, they will leave you, and be gone, 
like Fish. For take a Fish, and it dies. 
And, if the Athenians too die, as soon as 
you have taken them, of what Use are your 
warlike Preparations ?”• — This is the Voice 
of a free Man, who had examined the Mat- 
ter in earnest ; and, as it might be expected, 
found it out. But, if you seek it where it 
is not, what Wonder, if you never find it? 

§. 7* A Slave wishes to be immediately 
set free. Think you it is because he is de- 
sirous to pay his Fine to the Officer*? No: 
but because he fancies, that for want of ac- 
quiring his Freedom, he hath hitherto lived 
under restraint, and unprosperously. “ If I 
am once set free, says he, it is all Prospe- 
rity : I care for no one : I speak to All, as 
their Equal, and on a Level with them. I 
go where I will, I come when -f-, and how I 
will.” He is at last made free ; and pre- 

* Sec Vol. I. p. 155, Note V 

f It seems necessary, that and ova should be and 
and they ore «o translated. 

sently, 
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sently, having no where to eat, he seeks 
whom he may flatter, with whom he may 
sup. He then either submits to the basest 
and most infamous Prostitution ; and if he 
can obtain admission to some great Man’s 
Table, falls into a Slavery much worse than 
the former: or, if the Creature, void of 
Sense and right Taste, happens to acquire 
an affluent Fortune, he doats upon some 
Girl, laments, and is unhappy, and wishes 
for Slavery again. 44 For what Harm did it 
do me ? Another clothed me, another shod 
me, another fed me, another took care of 
me when I was sick. It was but in a few 
things, by way of Return, I used to serve 
him. But now, miserable Wretch! what 
do I suffer, in being a Slave to many, in- 
stead of one! Yet, if I can obtain the 
Equestrian Rings *, I shall live with the 
utmost Prosperity and Happiness/ 1 In order 
to obtain them, he first suffers what he de- 
serves ; and, as soon as he hath obtained 
them, it is all the same again. 44 But then, 
says he, if I do but get a military Command, 
1 shall be delivered from all my Troubles." 

0 A Gold Ring was the peculiar Ornament of the Roman 
Knights, by which they were distinguished from the Plebeians. 
Upton.* 
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He gees a military Command, Hfe suffers 
as much as the vilest Rogue of a Slave : 
and, nevertheless, he afks for a second Com- 
mand, and a third: and when he hath put 
the finishing Hand, and is made a Senator, 
then he is a Slave indeed. When he comes 
into the Assembly, it is then that he under- 
goes his finest and most splendid Slavery. 

§. 8. — Not to be a Fool; but to 

learn what Socrates taught ; the Nature of 
Things: and not to adapt PfejJpnceptions 
rashly* to pattiotiUir Subjects. IF dr thVCause 
of aH human Evils is, thd hdrUeing able td 
adapt general Pre-Conceptions to particular 
Cases. |But different People have different 
OpiTffBns. One thinks the Cause of his 
Evils to be, that he is sick. By no means : 
but that he doth not adapt his Pre-concep- 
tions right. Another, that he is poor : ano- 
ther, that he hath a harsh Father and Mo- 
ther: another, that he is not in the good 
Graces of Caesar. This is nothing else, but 
not understanding how to adapt otir Pre*- 
conceptions. For, who li&th 4 not a* Pre-Con- 
ception of Evil, that it- is hurtful That it 
is to be avoided? That it is by all means 

* Something is here wanting in the- original.^ 
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to be prudently guarded against ? One Pre- 
conception doth not contradict another, ex- 
cept when it comes to be adapted. What 
then is this Evil, thus hurtful, and to be 
avoided? “ Not to be the Friend of Caesar,*' 
sjuth one. He is gone; he fails in the 
adapting ? he is embarrassed ; he seeks what 
i* nothing to the purpose. For, if he gets 
tw be Caesar s .Friend, he is never the less, 
distant from what he sought. For what is 
it that every Man seeks? To be secure, to 
be happy, to do what he pleases without 
Restraint, and without Compulsion. When 
lie becomes the Friend of Caesar then, doth 
he cease to be restrained ? To be compelled? 
Is he secure ? Is he happy ? Whom shall 
we ask ? Whom can we better credit than 
this very Man, who hath been his Friend? 
Come forth and tell us, whether you sleep 
more quietly now, or before you were the 
Friend of Caesar?. You presently hear him 
ory, “ Leave off, for Heaven's sake, and do 
not insult me* You krtow not the Miseries 
I suffer i there is rio Sleep for me ; but one 
comes, and shith, that Caesar is already 
awake ; another, that he is just going out. 
Then follow Perturbations, then Cares/* 
Well: and when did you use to sup more 

pleasantly. 


6 
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pleasantly, formerly, or now ? Hear what he 
says about this too. When he is not invited, 
he is distracted : and if he is, he sups like a 
Slave with his Master, solicitous all the 
while, not to say or do any thing foolish. 
And what think you ? Is he afraid of being 
whipped, like a Slave ? How can he hope to 
escape so well ? No : but as becomes so 
great a man, Caesars Friend, of losing his 
Head. And when did you bathe more 
quietly; when did you perform your Exer- 
cises more at your leisure ; in short, which 
Life would you rather wish to live, your 
present, or the former? I could swear, there 
is no one so stupid and insensible*, as not 
to deplore his Miseries, in proportion as he 
is more the Friend of Caesar. 

9- Since then, neither they who are 
called Kings -f, nor the Friends of Kings, 
live as they like; who, after all, are free? 
Seek, and you will find: for you are fur- 
nished by Nature with Means for discover- 
ing the Truth. But, if you are not able by 
these alone to find the Consequence, hear 
them who have sought it. What do they 

* Av*\yvfi& for xvu>*§n. Upton. 

+ The Stoics held the wise Man to be the only real King. 

Upton. 

say ? 
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say ? Do you think Freedom a Good?— 
44 The greatest/* — Can any one then, who 
attains the greatest Good be unhappy, or 
unsuccessful in his Affairs? — 44 No/* — As 
many, therefore, as you see unhappy, la- 
menting, unprosperous, confidently pronounce 
them not free. — 44 I do/' — Henceforth then 
we have done with buying and selling, and 
such like stated Conditions of becoming 
Slaves. For, if you have made these Con- 
cessions properly, whether a great or a little 
King, a Consular, or one twice a Consul, be 
unhappy, he is not free. — 44 Agreed.” 

10. Further then, answer me this: do 
you think Freedom to be something great, 
and noble, and valuable ? — 44 How should I 
not ?” — Is it possible then, that he who ac- 
quires any thing so great and valuable, and 
noble, should be of an abject spirit? — 44 It 
is not.” — Whenever then you see any one 
subject to another, and flattering him, con- 
trary to his own Opinion, confidently say, 
that He too is not free : and not only if he 
doth it for a Supper, but even if it be for a 
Government ; nay, a Consulship : but call 
those indeed little Slaves, who act thus for 
the sake of little Things ; and the others, as 
they deserve, great Slaves. — 44 Be this too 

agreed.” 
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©greed.” — Well!: db yoti think Freedom **> 
be something independent and self-deter- 
mined ? — 44 How can it be otherwise ?”— 
Him then, -whom it is in the Power of ano- 
ther to restrain or to compel, affirm confi- 
dently, to be riot. free. And do not mind 
bis Grandfathers^ or Great Grandfathers; 
©r inquire, whether he! hath, been bought or 
sold: but, if you heat, him say, from his 
Heart, and with Enaction,^ Hf aster, though 
twelve Lictors should march before him, call 
him a Slave. And,.iif you should hear hiifi 
say, Wretch , that I am! what do I suffer! 
call him a Slave; Ip short, if you see him 
wailing, complainings unprosperous, call him 
a Slave in Purple .— 44 Suppose then he doth 
nothing of all this.”— Do not yet say, he is 
free ; but learn whether his Principles ar£ 
liable to Compulsion, to Restraint, or Disr 
appointment and, if yon find this to be the 
Case, call him a. Slave,, keeping Holiday 
during the Saturnalia *. Say, that his 
Master is abroad:: .he will come presently ; 
and you will know what he suffers .— 44 Who 
will come ?” — Whoever hath the Power either 

* The Feast of Saturn, in which the Slaves had a liberty 

of sitting at table with their Masters ; in memory of the equa- 
lly of conditions under his reign. 


of 



of Gestdwhig, or taking away, any of the 
Things he wishes for. — “ Have we so many 
Masters then ?” — We have. For, prior to 
all such, we have the things themselves for 
our Masters ; now they are many : and it is 
through these, that it becomes necessary that 
such as have the Disposal of them, should 
be our Masters too. For no one fears Caesar 
himself; but Death, Banishment, Loss of 
Goods, Prison, Disgrace. Nor doth any 
one Jove Caesar, unless he be a Person of 
great Wparth t but we Jove Riches, the Tri- 
bumttie,- the Pnaetorship, the Consulship, 
When we love, and hate, and fear these 
things, “they who have the Dispesial of theiii 
must necessarily be our Masters- Hence we 
even worship them as Gods. For we consi- 
der, that whoever hath the Disposal of the 
greatest Advantages, is a Deity: and then 
we subjoin falsely, but such a one hath the 
Pozver of the greatest Advantages therefore 
fie is a Deity . For, if we subjoin falsely, 
the inference arising from thence must be 
false likewise. 

§. 11. “ What is it then that makes a Man 
free and independent ? For neither Riches, 
por Consulship, nor Command of Provinces, 
or Kingdoms, make him so ; but something 

else 
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else must be found/* — What is it that pre- 
serves any one from being hindered and re- 
strained in Writing? — “ The Science of 
Writing/’ — In Music ? — “ The Science of 
Music/' — Therefore, in Life too, the Science 
of Living. As you have heard it in general 
then, consider it likewise in Particulars. Is 
it possible for Him to be unrestrained, who 
desires any of those things, that are in the 
Power of others ? — “ No/' — Can he avoid 
being hindered ? — “ No." — Therefore nei- 
ther can he be free. Consider then, whether 
we have nothing, or all, in our own Power 
alone, or whether some things are in our own 
Power and some in that of others. — “ What 
do you mean?" — When you would have your 
Body perfect, is it in your own Power, or is it 
not ? — “ It is not." — When you would be 
healthy ? — “ Nor this." — When you would be 
handsome ? — “ Nor this." — Live or die ?— 
“ Nor this." — Body then is not our own ; but 
subject to every thing stronger than itself. — 
“ Agreed." — Well : is it in your own Power 
to have an Estate when you please, and such 
a one as you please? — “ No." — Slaves ?-*- 
^ No."— Clothes ?— ‘ “ No.”— A House ?— 
** No." — Horses ? “ Indeed none of these/' 
— Well ; if youw'ould ever so fain have your 

Children 
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Children live, or your Wife, or your Brother, 
or your Friends, is it in your own Power ? — 
“ No, nor this/* — Will you say then, that 
there is nothing independent, which is in 
your own Power alone, and unalienable ? See 
then, if you have any thing of this sort . — “ I 
do not know/’ — But, consider it thus : Can 
any one make you assent to a Falshood ? — 
“ No one.” — In the Topic of Assent then, 
you are unrestrained and unhindered. — 
“ Agreed — Well : and can anyone compel 
you to exert your Pursuits, towards what you 
do not like ? — “ He can. For when he 
threatens me w ; th Death, or Fetters, he 
compels me to exert them/’ — If then you were 
to despise dying, or being fettered, would 
you any longer regard him ? — “ No.” — Is 
despising Death then an Action in our 
Power, or is it not ? — “ It is.” — Is it there- 
fore in your Power also, to exert your Pur- 
suits towards any thing, or is it not? 

“ Agreed, that it is. But in whose Power 
is my avoiding any thing ?” — This too is in 
your own. — “ What then, if, when I am 
exerting myself to walk, any one should re- 
strain me ?” — What Part of you can he re- 
strain ? Can he restrain your Assent? — u No: 
but my Body.” — Aye, as he may a Stone. — 
vol. 11. n “ Be 
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44 Be it so. But still I walk no more."— 
And who told you, that Walking was an 
Action of your own, that cannot be restrain- 
ed ? For I only said, that your exerting 
yourself towards it could not be restrained. 
But, where there is need of Body, and its 
Assistance, you have already heard, that 
nothing is in your Power . — 44 Be this too 
agreed." — And can any one compel you to 
desire against your Will ? — 44 No one." — 
Or to propose, or intend, or, in short, not 
to make use of the Appearances which pre- 
sent themselves to you ? — 44 Nor this. But 
when I desire any thing, he will restrain me 
from obtaining what I desire." — If you desire 
any thing that is your own, and that cannot 
be restrained, how can He restrain you ?" — 
44 By no means/' — And pray who tells you, 
that he who desires what depends on another, 
cannot be restrained ? — 44 May not I desire 
Health then ?” — By no means : nor any 
thing else that depends on another : for what 
is not in your own Power, either to procure, 
or to preserve, when you will, that belongs 
to another. Keep off not only your Hands 
from it, but, far prior to these, your Desires. 
Otherwise you have given yourself up a Slave: 
you have put your Neck under the Yoke, if 
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you admire any of the things not your own, 
but subject and mortal, to which soever of 
them you are attached. — “ Is not my Hand 
my own ?”- — It is a Part of you ; but it is, 
by Nature, Clay ; liable to Restraint, to 
Compulsion ; a Slave to every thing stronger 
than itself. And why do I say your Handf 
You ought to possess your whole Body as a 
paltry Ass, with a Pack-saddle on, as long 
as may be, as long as it is allowed you. But, 
if there should come a Press *, and a Soldier 
should lay hold on it, let it go. Do not re- 
sist, or murmur : otherwise you will be first 
beat, and lose the Ass after all. And, since 
you are to consider the Body [itself] in this 
manner, think what remains to do concern- 
ing those things which are provided for the 
Sake of the Body. If that be an Ass, the 
rest are Bridles, Pack-saddles, Shoes, Oats, 
Hay, for the Ass. Let these go too. Quit 
the m mo re easily and expeditiously, than the 
Ass. JAnd when you are thus prepared, and 
thus lexiercised, to distinguish what belongs 
to others from your own ; what is liable to 
Restraint, from what is not ; to esteem the 

# Beasts of burden and carriages are f reised, for the use 
of armies, when need requires* 

N 2 
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one your own Property, the other not ; to 
keep your Desire, to keep your Aversion, 
carefully turned to this^Point ; whom have 
you any longer to fear ?— ^ No one/'Ip-For 
about what should you be afraid ? About 
what is your own, in which consists the Es- 
sence of Good and Evil? And who hath any 
Power over this? Who can take it awav^f 
Who can hinder you ? No nan a 
[can be hindered]. But iHPe-^t^afraid for 
Body, for Possessions, for what belongs to 
others, for what is nothing to you ? And 
what have you been studying all this while, 
but to distinguish between your own, and 
not your own ; what is in your Power, and 
what is not in your Power ; what is liable to 
Restraint, and what is not ? And for what 
Purpose have you applied to the Philoso- 
phers ? That you might be never the less 
disappointed and unfortunate ? No doubt 
you will be exempt from Fear and Perturba- 
tion ! And what is Grief to you ? For [no- 
thing but] what we fear, when expected, af- 
fects us with Grief when present. And what 
will you any longer passionately wish for ? 
For you have a temperate and steady Desire 
of things dependent on Choice, as they are 
good, and present : and you have no Desire 

of 
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of things independent on Choice, so as to 
leave room for that irrational and impetuous, 
and immoderately hasty Passion. 

§. 12. Since then you are thus affected 
with regard to things , what Man can any 
longer be formidable to you ? What hath 
Man formidable to Man, either in Appear- 
ance, or Speech, or mutual Intercourse ? No 
more than Horse to Horse, or Dog to Dog, 
or Bee to Bee. But things are formidable 
to every one, and whenever any Person can 
either confer or take away these from another. 
He becomes formidable too. — “ How* then 
is the Citadel” [the Seat of Tyranny] “ to 
be destroyed ?” — Not by Sword or Fire, but 
by Principle. For if we should demolish 
that which is in the Town, shall we have de- 
molished also that of a Fever, of pretty Girls, 
in short, the Citadel within ourselves ; and 
turned out the Tyrants, to whom we are sub- 
ject upon all Occasions, every Day ; some- 
times, the same, sometimes others ? F rom 
hence we must begin ; from hence demolish 


• Epictetus here personates one desirous of recovering the 
liberty of the city, in which he lives. 1 here were citadels, 
erected from time to time in Greek cities, to support tyrants: 
and they and the citadels were destroyed together, whenever 
it could be done. 
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the Citadel ; turn out the Tyrants : give up 
Body, its Farts, Riches, Power, Fame, Ma- 
gistracies, Honours, Children, Brothers, 
Friends : esteem all these as belonging to 
others. And, if the Tyrants be turned out 
from hence, why should I besides demolish 
the [external] Citadel ; at least, on my own 
Account? For what doth it do to me by 
standing ? Why should I turn out the 
Guards ? For in what Point do they affect 
me f It is against others they direct their 
Fasces, their Staves, and their Swords. Have 
1 ever been restrained from what I willed ; 
or compelled against my Will ? Indeed how 
is this possible ? I have ranged my Pursuits 
under the Direction of God. Is it His Will, 
that I should have a Fever ? It is my Will 
too. Is it His Will, that I should pursue 
any thing ? It is my Will too. Is it his Will 
that I should desire ? It is my Will too. Is 
it his Will, that I should obtain any thing ? 
It is mine too. Is it not His Will ? It is not 
mine. • Is it his Will, that I should be tor- 
tured * ? Then it is my Will to be tortured. 
Is it his Will, that I should die ? Then it is 
jny Will to die. Who can any longer restrain 

* The translation here is agreeable to Mr. Upton's copy. 
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or compel me, contrary to my own Opinion ? 
No more than Jupiter [can be restrained]. 
It is thus that cautious Travellers act. Doth 
any hear, that the Road is beset by Robbers ? 
He doth not set out alone ; but waits for the 
Retinue of an Embassador, or Quaestor, or 
a Proconsul : and, when he hath joined him- 
self to their Company, goes along in Safety. 
Thus doth the prudent Man act in the World. 
There are many Robberies, Tyrants, Storms, 
Distresses, Losses of Things the most dear. 
Where is there any Refuge ? How can he go 
along unattacked ? What Retinue can he Whit 
for, to go safely through his Journey ? To 
what Company join himself? To some rich 
Man? To some Consular Senator? And 
what Good will that do me ? He is [often] 
stript himself; groans and laments. And 
what if my Fellow-Traveller himself should 
turn against me, and rob me ? What shall I 
do? I will be the Friend of Caesar. While 
I am his Companion, no one will injure me. 
Yet, before I can become illustrious enough 
for this, what must I bear and suffer ! How 
often, and by how many, must I be robbed 1 
And then, if I do become the Friend of 
Caesar, he too is mortal: and if, by any 
Accident, he should become my Enemy, 
n 4 where 
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where can I best retreat ? To a Desart ? 
Well : and doth not a Fever come there ? 
What can be done then ? Is it not possible to 
find a Fellow-Traveller, safe, 4aithful, brave, 
incapable of being surprized ? Person, who 
reasons thus, understands and considers, 
that, if he joins himself to God, he shall go 
safely through his Journey. — “ Plow do you 
mean, join himself ?” — That whatever is the 
Will of God, may be his Will too : whatever 
is not the Will of God, may not be his ^ 
“(Jlow then can this be done ?” — Why, 
howolherwise than by considering* the Exer- 
tions of Gods Power, and his Administra- 
tion ? What hath he given me, my own, and 
independent ? What hath he reserved to 
himself ? He hath gi\ en me whatever depends 
upon Choice. The things in my Power he 
hath made incapable of Hindrance or Re- 
straint^ But how could he make a Body of 
C]ay* > incapable of Hindrance ? Therefore 
he hath subjected [that, and] Possessions, 
Furniture, House, Children, Wife, to the 
Revolution of the Universe. Why then do I 
fight against God ? Why do I will to retain 
what depends not on Will? What is not 

* Sec B. I. c. I. §. 3. 
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granted absolutely ; but how ? In such a 
Manner, and for such a Time, as was thought 
proper. But he who gave, takes away *. 
Why then do I resist? Not to say, that I 
shaft be a Fool in contending with a stronger 
than myself: what is a prior Consideration, 
I shall be unjust. For whence had I these 
things, when I came into the World ? My 
Father gave them to me. And who g^ve 
them to him? And who made the Sun? 
Who, the Fruits ? Who, the Seasons ? Who, 
their Connexion and Relations to each other? 
And, after you have received all, and even 
your very Self from another, are you angry 
with the Giver ; and complain, if He takes 
any thing away from you ? Who are you ; 
and for what Purpose did you come ? Was it 
not He who brought you here ? Was it not 
He who showed you the Light ? Hath not 
He given you Assistants? Hath not He given 
you Senses ? Hath not He given you Rea- 
son ? And as whom did He bring you here? 
Was it not as a Mortal ? Was it not as one 
to live, with a little Portion of Flesh, upon 
Earth, and to see his Administration ; to 


* “ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away.” Job i.21. 

behold 
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behold the Spectacle with him, and partake 
of the Festival for a short Time ? After hav- 
ing beheld the Spectacle, and the Solemnity, 
then, as long as it is permitted you, will you 
not depart, when He leads you out, adding 
and thankful for what you have heard and 
seen ? — “ No : but I would enjoy the Feast 
still longer.” — So would the Initiated too be 
longer in their Initiation ; so, perhaps, would 
the Spectators at Olympia see more Comba- 
tants. But the Solemnity is over. Go 
away. Depart, like a grateful and modest 
Person : make room for others. Others too 
must be born, as you were ; and, when they 
are born, must have a Place, and Habita- 
tions, and Necessaries. But, if the first do 
not give way, what [Room] is there left ? 
Why are you insatiable ? Why are you un- 
conscionable? Why do you crowd the World? 
— M Aye : but I would have my Wife and 
Children with me too.” — Why, are they 
yours ? Are they not the Giver’s ? Are they 
not His who made you also ? Will you not 
quit what belongs to another then ? Will you 
not yield to your Superior ? — “ Why then 
did he bring me into the World upon these 
Conditions ?” — Well : if it is not worth your 
7 while. 
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while, depart *. He hath no Need of a dis- 
contented Spectator. He wants such as may 
share the Festival ; make Part of the Cho- 
rus : who may rather fcxtoli applaud, cele- 
brate the Solemnity : He will not be dis- 
pleased to see the Wretched and Fearful dis- 
missed from it. For, when they were present, 
they did not behave as at a Festival, nor fill 
a proper Place, but lamented, found Eault 
with the Deity, Fortune, their Companions: 
insensible both of their Advantages, and their 
Powers, which they received for contrary 
Purposes ; the Powers of Magnanimity, 
Nobleness of spirit. Fortitude, and the Sub- 
ject of our present Enquiry, Freedom. — 
“ For what Purpose then have I received 
these Things ?** — To use them. — “ How 
long?” — As long as He, who lent them, 
pleases. If then they are not necessary, do 
not attach yourself to them, and they will 

* And is this all the comfort, every serious reader will be 
apt to say, which one of the best Philosophers, in one of his 
noblest Discourses, can give to the good man under severe 
distress ? “ Either tell yourself, that present Suffering, void 
of future Hope, is no Evil ; or give up your Existence, and 
mingle with the Elements of the Univei*se f* Unspeakably 
more rational, and more worthy of infinite Goodness, is our 
blessed Master's Exhortation to the persecuted Christian: 
“ Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for great is your Reward 
in Heaven." 
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not be so : do not tell yourself, that they are 
necessary, and they are not. 

§. 13. This should be our Study from 
Morning till Night, beginning from the 
least and frailest things, from an earthen 
Vessel, from a Glass. Afterwards, proceed 
to a Suit of Clothes, a Dog, a Horse, an 
Estate : from thence to your Self, Body, 
Parts of the Body, Children, Wife, Brothers. 
Look every-where around you, and throw 
them from yourself. Correct your Princi- 
ples. See that nothing cleave to you, which 
is not your own ; nothing grow * to you, that 
may give you Fain, when it is torn away. 
And say, when you are daily exercising your- 
self as you do here, not that you act the 
Philosopher (admit this to be an insolent 
Title), but that you are asserting your Free- 
dom. For this is true Freedom. This is the 
Freedom, that Diogenes gained from Antis- 
thenes; and declared, it was impossible, that 
he should ever after be a Slave, to any one. 
Hence, when he was taken Prisoner, how 
did he treat the Pirates ? Did he call any of 
them Master ? (I do not mean the Name, 
for I am not afraid of a Word, but the Dis- 
position from whence the Word proceeds.) 

* Mr. Upton’s conjecture. 

How 
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How did he reprove them for feeding their 
Prisoners ill ? How was he sold ? Did he 
seek a Master? *No: but a Slave. And 
when he was sold, how did he converse with 
his Lord ? He immediately disputed with 
him, that he ought not to be dressed nor 
shaved in the manner he was ; how he ought 
to bring up his Children. And where is the 
Wonder? For if the same Master had bought 
an Instructor for his Children, in the Exer- 
cises of the Palaestra, would he in those Exer- 
cises have treated him as a Servant, or as a 
Master ? And so if he had bought a Physi- 
cian or an Architect ? In every Subject, the 
Skilful must necessarily be superior to the 
Unskilful. What else then can he be but 
Master, who possesses the universal Know- 
ledge of Life ? For who is Master in a Ship ? 
The Pilot. Why ? Because whoever dis- 
obeys him is a Loser. — “ But a Master can 
put me in chains.” — Can he do it then with- 
out being a Loser? — “ So I, among others, 
used to think.” — But, because he must be a 
Loser, for that very Reason it is not in his 
Power: for no one acts unjustly, without be- 
ing a Loser. — “ And what Loss doth lie 


* See Vol. I. Book ii. Chap. 13. §. £. third Note. 

suffer, 
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suffer, who puts his own Slave in Chains ?” 
— What think you ? The very putting him 
in Chains. This you yourself must grant, if 
yotr would preserve the Doctrine, that Man 
is not a wild, but a gentle Animal. For 
when is it, that a Vine is in a bad Condition ? 

* — M When it is in a Condition contrary to its 
Nature." — When a Cock ? — u The same." — 
Therefore a Man too. What then is his 
Nature ? To bite, and kick, and throw into 
Prison, and cut off Heads ? No : but to do 
good, to assist, to indulge the Wishes of 
others. Whether you will or not then, he 
is in a bad Condition, when-ever he acts un- 
reasonably. — “ And so, was not Socrates in 
a bad Condition ?” — No : but his Judges 
and Accusers. — “ Nor Helvidius, at Rome ?” 
— No : but his Murderer. — “ How do you 
talk?” — •Why, just as you do. You do 
not call that Cock in a bad Condition, which 
is victorious, and wounded ; but that which 
is conquered, and comes off unhurt. Nor 
do you call a Dog happy, which neither 
hunts nor toils ; but when you see him sweat- 
ing, and in pain, and panting, with the 

* The translation here follows a different pointing from 
Mr. Upton, II*f Ary ik » K w. AXurrfW#, SfC. 

Chace. 
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Chace. In what do we talk Paradoxes ? If 
we say, that the Evil of every thing consists 
in what is contrary to its Nature, is this a 
Paradox ? Do not you say it with regard to 
other things? Why therefore, in the Case of 
Man alone, you take a different Turn ? 
But farther : (it is no Paradox to say, that 
by Nature Man is gentle, and social, and 
faithfufj — “ This is * none neither." — How 
then [is it a Paradox to say,] that, when he 
is whipped, or imprisoned, or beheaded, he 
is not hurt ? If he suffers nobly, doth not he 
come off even the better, and a Gainer ? 
But he is the Person hurt, who suffers the 
most miserable and shameful Evils: who, 
instead of a Man, becomes a Wolf, or Viper, 
or a Hornet. 

§. 14. Come then : let us recapitulate what 
hath been granted. tJhe Man who is unre- 
strained, who hath all things in his Power as 
he wills, is free : but he who may be restrain- 
ed, or compelled, or hindered, or thrown 
into any Condition against his Will, is a 
Slave Jf— M And who is unrestrained ?” — He 
that desires none of those things, that belong 

* This answer implies a silent concession, that it is no 
paradox to affirm, the evil of every thing to consist, in what 
is contrary to its nature. 
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toothers? “ And what are those Things, 
which belong to others ?” — Those which are 
not in our own Power, either to have, or not 
to have ; or to have them of such a Sort, or 
in such a State. Body, therefore, belongs 
to another ; ils Parts, to another; Posses- 
sions, to another. If then you attach your- 
self to any of these as your own, you will be 
punished, as he deserves,, who desires what 
belongs to others. This is the Way, that 
leads to Freedom ; this the only Deliverance 
from Slavery ; to be able at length to say, 
from the Bottom of one’s Soul, 

Conduct me, Jove, and thou, O Destiny, 

Where -over Your Decrees have fix'd my Lot. 

§. 15. But what say you, Philosopher? A 
Tyrant summons you to speak something un- 
becoming you. Will you say it, or will you 
not? — “ Stay, let me consider/’ — Would 
you consider now ? And what did you use to 
consider, when you were in the Schools ? 
Did not you study what things are good, and 
evil, and what indifferent ? — u I did/’ — 
Well : and what were the Opinions which 
pleased us ? — “ That just and * fair Actions 
were good ; unjust and base ones, evil/ — 

* The translation here follows Mr. Upton's conjecture. 

Is 
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Is living a Good ? — “ N o — -Dy ing* an 
Evil ? — “ No.” — A Prison “ No.” — And 

what did a mean and dishonest Speech* the 
betraying a Friend, or the flattering a Tyrantj 
appear to us? — “ Evils.”— Why then are 
you still considering, and have not already 
considered, and come to a Resolution ? For 
what Sort of a Consideration is this ? Whether 
I ought , when it is in my Power , to procure 
myself the greatest Good , instead of procuring 
myself the greatest Evil. A fine and neces* 
sary Consideration, truly, and deserving 
mighty Deliberation ! Why do you trifle with 
us, Man ? There never was any such Point 
considered : nor, if you really imagined what 
was fair and honest to be good, what base 
and dishonest, evil, and all other things in- 
different, would you ever be at such a Stand 
as this, or near it : but you would presently 
be able to distinguish, by your Understand- 
ing, as you do by your Sight. For do you 
ever consider, whether black is white : or 
light, heavy ? Do not you follow the plain 
Evidence of your Senses ? Why then do you 
say, that you are now considering, whether 
things indifferent are to be avoided, rather 
than Evils ? The Truth is, you have no Prin- 
ciples: for neither doth the one Sort of 
vol. ii. o things 
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things appear to you indifferent, but the 
greatest Evils; nor the other Evils, but 
Matters of no Concern to you. For thus 
you have accustomed yourself from the first. 
“ Where am I ? In the School ? And is 
there an Audience ? I talk as the Philoso- 
phers do. But am I got out from the School ? 
Away with this Stuff, that belongs only to 
Scholars and Fools. This Man is accused 
by the Testimony of a Philosopher, his 
Friend : this Philosopher turns Parasite ; 
that hires himself out for Money ; a third 
doth it in the very Senate. Who doth not 
wish what appears [to himself to be right] ? 
His * Principles exclaim from within.”— 
You are a poor cold Lump of Opinion, con- 
sisting of mere Words ; on which you hang, 
as by a Hair. But preserve yourself firm, 
and make a dtw^ Use of the Appearances; 
remembering, that you are t<^ be exercised in 
Things. In what manner do you hear, I do 
not say, that, your Child is dead, (for how 
should you bear that ?) but that your Oil is 
spilled, your W ine drank out ? That any one, 

* There is much obscurity, and some variety of reading, 
in several lines of the original, in this place ; and I am not 
certain, whether the translation hath given the true sense 
but it is the best I could make of it. 


•while 
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while you are bawling, might only say this ; 
“ Philosopher, you talk otherwise in the 
Schools. Why do you deceive us? Why f 
when you are a Worm, do you call yourself 
a Man ?” I should be glad to be near one of 
these Philosophers, while he is revelling in 
Debauchery, that I might see how he exerts 
himself, and what Sayings he utters ; whe- 
ther he remembers his Title, and the Dis- 
courses which he hears, or speaks, or reads. 

§. 16. “ And what is all this to Freedom 
~T f uly nothing else is, but this, whether 
you rich People will or not . — •" And who is 
your Evidence of this ?”■ — Who, but your- 
selves ? Who have a powerful Master, and 
live by his Motion and Nod, and faint away, 
if he doth but look sternly upon you : who 
pay your Court to old Men, and old Women, 
and say, “ I cannot do this, it is not in my 
Power.” Why is it not in your Power? Did 
not you just now contradict me, and say, you 
were free?— “ But Aprylla * hath forbid 
me.” — Speak the Truth then* Slave, and do 
not run away from your Masters ; nor deny 
them ; nor dare to assert ypur Freedom, 
when you have so many Proofs of your Sla- 


• Probably some rich old woman, from whom the speaker 
had .expectation!, 


o 2 


very. 
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very. One might indeed find some Excuse 
for a Person, compelled by Love to do some- 
thing contrary to his Opinion, even when at 
the same time he sees what is best, and yet 
hath not Resolution enough to follow it: 
$ince he is with-held by something violent, 
and in some measure, divine. But who can 
bear you, who are in Love with old Men and 
old Women ; and wipe their Noses, and wash 
them, and bribe them with Presents, and 
wait Upon them when they are sick, like a 
Slave ; at the same time wishing they may 
die, and enquiring of the Physician, whether 
their Distemper be yet mortal ? And again, 
when for these great and venerable Magis- 
tracies and Honours, you kiss the Hands of 
the Slaves of others; so that you are the 
Slave of those who are not free themselves ! 
And then you walk about in State, a Pr«to r, 
or a Consul. Do not I know how you came 
to be Praetor : whence you received the Con- 
sulship ; who gave it you ? For my own Part, 
I would not even live, if I must live by Fe- 
licio's Meatis, and bear his Pride, and slavish 
Insolence. For I know what a Slave is, 
blinded by what he thinks good Fortune. 

17. Are you free yourself then? (It 
will be said.) By Heaven I wish and pray 

for 
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for it. But I cannot yet face my Masters. 
I still pay a Regard to my Body, and set a 
great Value on keeping it whole; though at 
the same time it is not whole *. But I can 
show you one who was free, that you may 
no longer seek an Example. Diogenes was 
free. — “ How so ?” — Not because he was of 
free Parents, for be was not : but because he 
was so himself; because he had cast away all 
the Handles of Slavery ; nor was there any 
Way of getting at him, nor any where to lay 
hold on him, to enslave him. Every thing 
sat loose upon him, every thing only just 
hung on. If you took hold on his Possessions, 
he would rather let them go, than follow you 
for them : if on his Leg, he let go his Leg ; 
if his Body, he let go his Body : Acquaint- 
ance, Friends, Country, just the same. For 
he knew whence he had l hem, and from 
whom, and upon what Conditions he re- 
ceived them. But he would never have for- 
saken his true Parents the gods, and his real 
Country; nor have suffered any one to be 
more dutiful and obedient to them than he : 
nor would any one have died more readily for 
his Country than he. For he never sought 

* Epictetus here alludes to his own lameness. See Vol. I. 
p. 42 and 7S. 

o 3 when 
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when it would be proper for him to act for 
the sake of * any thing else, [except his real 
Country the U niverse ;] but he remembered, 
that every thing that exists is from thence, 
and carried on by it, and commanded by its 
Ruler. Accordingly, see what he himself 
says and writes. 44 Upon this Account, says 
he, O Diogenes, it is in your Power to con- 
verse as you will with the Persian Monarch, 
and with Archidamus, King of the Lacede- 
monians.’ 1 — Was it because he was bom of 
free Parents ? Or was it because they were 
descended from Slaves, that all the Athe- 
nians, and all the Lacedemonians, and Co- 
rinthians, could not converse with them as 
they pleased ; but feared and paid Court to 
diem ? Why then is it in your Power, Dio- 
genes ? 44 Because I do not esteem this sorry 
Body as my own. Because I want nothing. 
Because these [Principles,] and nothing else, 
are a Law to me." These were the Things 
that suffered him to be free. 

18. And that you may jhot think, that 
I show you the Example of b Man clear of 
Incumbrances ; without a Wife or Children, 

• This passage hath great difficulties in the original. I 
have given it what appeared to me the best sense, 15ut I am 
still doubtful. 


or 
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or Country, or Friends, or Relations, to 
bend and draw him aside: take Socrates, and 
consider him, who had a Wife and Children* 
but not as his own ; a Country, Friends, Re- 
lations ; but only as long as it was proper, 
and in the manner that was proper ; and all 
these he submitted to the Law, and to the 
Obedience due to it. Hence, when it was 
proper to fight, be w*as the first to go put, 
and exposed himself to Danger, without the 
least Reserve. But when lie was sent by the 
Thirty Tyrants to apprehend Leo * ; because 
he esteemed it a base Action, he did not de- 
liberate about it ; though he knew, that, 
perhaps, he might die for it. But what did 
that signify to him? For it was something 
else that he wanted to preserve, not his paltry 
Flesh: but his Fidelity, his Honour, free 
from Attack, or Subjection. And after- 
wards, when he was to make a Defence for 


* Socrates, with four other persons, was commanded by 
the Thirty Tyrants of Athens to fetch Lee from the Isle of 
Salamis, in order to be put to death. Iiis companions exe- 
cuted their commission ; hut Socrates remained at home, 
and chose rather to expose his life to the fury of the Tyrants, 
than be accessary to the death of an innocent person. He 
would most probably have fallen a sacrifice to their ven- 
geance, if the Oligarchy had not shortly after been dissolved. 
See Plato's Apology. 

o 4 
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his Life, doth he behave like one who had 
Children ? Ora Wife ? No: * but like a 
single Man. And how doth he behave* 
vhen he was to drink the Poison ? When he 
might have escaped, and Crito persuaded 
him to get out of Prison, for the sake of his 
Children, what doth he say ? Doth he esteem 
it a fortunate Opportunity ? How should he? 
But he considers what is becoming, and nei- 
ther sees noF regards any thing else. " For 
I am not desirous, says he, to preserve this 
pitiful Body : but that [Part of me] which is 
improved and preserved by Justice, and im- 
paired and destroyed by Injustice/' Socrates 
is not to be basely preserved He, who 
refused to vote for what the Athenians com- 
manded : he, who contemned the Thirty 
Tyrants : he, who held such Discourses on 
Virtue, and moral Beauty : such a Man is 
not tQ be preserved by a base Actiop : but 
is preserved by dying, not by running away. 
For even a good Actor is preserved by leav- 
ing off when he ought ; not by goipg on to 
act beyond his Time. “ What then will be~ 
pome pf your Children f" t* If I had gone 


away 


♦ Mr. Upton'* copy. 

| See Quintill. Lib. 11. c. 1, 
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away into Thessaly, you would have taken 
care of them ; and will there be no pne to 
take care of them, when 1 am departed to 
Hades ¥* You see how be ridicules, and 
plays with Death. |But, ^ ^ had heen y° tt 
or I, we should presently have proved, by 
philosophical Arguments, that those* who 
act unjustly, are to be repaid in their own 
Way ; and should have added, “ If I escape* 

I shall be of Use to many ; if I die, to none**"] 
Nay, if it had been necessary, we shoulT 
have crept through a Mouse-hole to get away* 
But how should zve have been of Use to any? 
For where must they have dwelt ? If we 
were useful alive, should we not be of still 
more Use to Mankind, by dying when we 
ought, and as we ought? And now the Re- 
membrance of the Death of Socrates is not: 
less, but even more useful to the World, 
than that of the things which he did and 
said, when alive. 

19. Study these Points, these Principles, 
these Discourses; contemplate these Ex- 
amples, if you would be free, if you desire 
£he Thing in Proportion to its value. And 
where is the Wonder, that you should pur- 
phase so good a Thing at the Price of others, 
89 m^ny, and so great ? Some hang thera- 

seives, 
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selves, others break their Necks, and some-* 
times even whole Cities have been destroyed, 
for that which is reputed Freedom : and will 
not you, for the sake of the true, and secure, 
and inviolable Freedom, repay God what he 
hath given, when he demands it ? Will you 
not study, not only as Plato says, to die, but 
to be tortured, and banished, and scourged ; 
and, in short, to give up all that belongs to 
others. If not, you will be a Slave among 
Slaves, though you were ten thousand Times 
a Consul : and, even though you should rise 
to the Palace, you will be never the less so. 

I And you will feel, that though Philosophers 
/ (as Cleanthes says) do, perhaps, talk contrary } 
I to common Opinion, yet not contrary to 
' Reason. For you will find it true in fact, 
that the Things that are eagerly followed 
and admired, are of no Use to those, who 
have gained them : while they who have not 
yet gained them, imagine, that, if they are 
acquired, every Good will come along with 
them: and then, when they are acquired, 
there is the same Feverishness, the same 
Agitation, the same Nauseating, and the 
same Desire of what is absent. (For Free- 
dom is not procured by a full Enjoyment of 
what is desired, but by proving the Desire 

to 
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to be a wrong oneTJ And, in order to know 
that this is true, "take the same Pains about 
these, which you have taken about other 
Things. Lie awake to acquire a Set of Prin- 
ciples, that will make you Free, Instead of 
a rich old Man, pay your Court to a Phikn 
sopher. Be seen about his Doors. You 
will not get any Disgrace by being seen there. 
You will not return empty, or unprofited, if 
you go as you ought. However, try at least. 
iPP^Trial is not dishonourable. 


CHAP. II. 

Of Complaisance*. 

* 1.T0 this Point you must attend before 
all others : Not to be so attached to any one 
of your former Acquaintance or Friends, as 
to condescend to the same Behaviour with 
his ; otherwise you will undo yourself. But, 
if it crimes into your Head, I shall appear 
£dd to him 9 and he will not treat me as before , 

'a 

* Compare this Chapter with Matt . vi. 24. No Man can 
serve two Masters. 

remember, 
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remember, that there is nothing to be had 
for nothing : nor is it possible, that he who 
acts in the same manner, should not be the 
same Person. Chuse then, whether you 
will be loved by those you were formerly, 
and be like your former self ; or be better, 
and not meet with the same Treatment. For, 
if this is preferable, immediately incline alto- 
gether that Way, and let no other Kinds of 
Reasoning draw you aside ; for no one can 
improve while he is wavering *. If then you 
prefer this to every thing, if you would be 
fixed only on this, and employ all your Pains 
about it, give up every thing else. Other- 
wise this Wavering will aifect ydu both Ways; 
you will neither make a due Improvement, 
nor preserve the Advantages you had before. 
For before, by setting your Heart intirely on 
Things of no Value, you were agreeable to 
your Companions. But you cannot excel in 
both Kinds: but must necessarily lose as 
much of the one, as you partake of the other. 
If you do not drink with those, with whom 
you used to drink, you cannot appear equally 
agreeable to them. Chuse then, whether 
you would be a Drunkard, and agreeable to 


* See James i. 8. 


them, 
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them, or sober, and disagreeable to them. 
If you do not sing with those, with whom 
you used to sing, you cannot be equally dear 
to them. Here too then, chuse which you 
will. For if it is better to be modest and 
decent, than to have it said of you. What an 
agreeable Fellow ! give up the rest; renounce 
it ; withdraw yourself ; hare nothing to do 
with it. . But, if this doth not please you, 
incline, with your whole Force, the contrary 
Way. Be one of the Catamites ; one of the 
Adulterers. Act all that is consequent to 
such a Character, and you will obtain what 
you would have. Jump up in the Theatre 
too, and roar out in praise of the Dancer. 
But Characters so different are not to be 
confounded. You cannot act both Thersites 
and Agamemnon. If you would be Ther- 
sites, you must be hump-backed and bald : 
If Agamemnon, tall and handsome, and a 
Dover of those who are under your Care. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


What Things are to he exchanged for others. 


§. i.When you have lost any thing exr 
teraal, have this always at hand, what you 
have got' instead of it : and, if that be of 
more Value, do not by any means say, “ I 
am a Loser whether it be a Horse for an 
Ass ; an Ox for a Sheep ; a good Action for 
a Piece of Money ; a due Composedness of 
Mind for a dull Jest ; or Modesty for inde- 
cent Discourse. By continually remember- 
ing this, you will preserve your Character 
such as it ought to be. Otherwise consider, 
that you are spending your Time in vain ; 
and all that you are now applying your Mind 
to, you are going to spill and overset. And 
there needs but little, and a small Deviation 
from Reason, to destroy and overset all. A 
Pilot doth not need the same Apparatus to 
overset a Ship, as to save it ; but, if he turns 
it a little to the Wind, it is lost : even if he 
should not do it by Design, but only for a 

Moment 
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Moment be thinking of something else, it 
is lost. Such is the Case here too. If you 
do but nod a little, all that you have hitherto 
collected is gone. Take heed then to the 
Appearances of Things. Keep yourself 
awake over them. It is no inconsiderable 
Matter you have to guard ; but Modesty, 
Fidelity, Constancy, Enjoyment *, Exemp- 
tion from Grief, Fear, Perturbation; in short, 
Freedom. For what will you sell these ? 
Consider what the Purchase is worth . — u But 
shall I not get such a Thing instead of it.?”— 
Consider, if you do get it *f *, what it is that 
you obtain for the other. I have Decency ; 
another the Office of a Tribune : I have Mo- 
desty ; he hath the Prsetorship. But I do 
not make Acclamations where it is unbecom- 
ing : I shall not rise J up [to do Honour to 
another] in a Case where I ought not : for I 
am Free, and the Friend of God, so as to 
obey him willingly : but I must not value 
any thing else ; neither Body, nor Posses- 

# See Vol. II. p. 126 , Note f. 

t I suspect, that rvy^uftnt should be ov r vy%aw», and then 
the translation will be, — Consider, on the other hand, if you 
do not get that, what you obtain instead of it. 

I Probably Epictetus here alludes to the jumping up in 
the Theatre, in favour of some Actor, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding Chapter, and in the fourth Chapter of the Third Booh. 

5 sions. 
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is not His Will, that I should value them. 
For, if this had been his Pleasure, he would 
have made them my Good, which now he 
hath not done : therefore I cannot transgress 
his Commands. — “ In every thing preserve 
your own proper Good.” — “ But what of the 
rest ?” — u Preserve them too according as it 
is permitted, and so far as to behave agreeably 
to Reason in relation to them ; contented 
with this aloneTA Otherwise you will be un- 
fortunate, disappointed* restrained, hinder- 
ed." These are the Laws, these the Sta- 
tutes, transmitted from thence. Of these 
one ought to be an Expositor, and to these 
obedient, not to those of Masuriiis * and 
Cassius. 
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sions, nor Fame ; in short nothing. yPor 


• Two famous Lawyers. This passage is an instance of 
the manner of speaking, less usual among the Greek and 
Romans, than the Eastern writers ; where enjoining one 
thing, and forbidding another, means only that the fizW 
Ibould be preferred in case of competition. 
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Concerning Those xvho earnestly desire a Lift 
of Repose. 

i. Rem EMBER, that it is not only the 
Desire of Riches and Power, that renders us 
tnean, and subject to others, but even of 
Quiet, aodJLeisure, and Learning, and Tra- 
velling. I For, in general, valuing any extern 
nal thing^Whatever, subjects us to another^ 
Where is the Difference then, whether you 
desire to be a Senator, or not to be a Sena- 
tor ? Where is the Difference whether you 
desire Power, or to be out of Power? Where 
is the Difference, whether you say, “ I am 
in a wretched Way, I have nothing to do ; 
but am tied down to Books, as inactive as if 
I were dead — or, “ I am in a wretched 
Way, I have no Leisure to read For as 
Levees, and Power are among things exter- 
nal, and independent on Choice, so likewise 
is a Book. For what Purpose would you 
read? Tell me*. For if you rest merely in 
being amused, and learning something, you 
Ure insignificant and miserable. But if you 


VOL. II. 


* See Arist. Eth. 10. 5. 
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refer it to what you ought, what is that but 
a prosperous Life ? And if Reading doth not 
procure you a prosperous Life, of what Use 
is it ? “ But it doth procure a prosperous 
Life (say you) ; and therefore I am uneasy 
at being deprived of it." — And what so Ft of 
Prosperity is that, which every thing* I do 
not say Caesar, or the Friend of Caesar, but 
a Crow, a Piper, a Fever, ten thousand other 
Things, can hinder ? But nothing is so es- 
sential to Prosperity, as the being perpetual, 
and unhindered. I am now called to do 
something. jlnow go therefore, and will be 
attentive to the Bounds and Measures, which 
ought to be observed ; that I may act mo- 
destly, steadily, and without Cgsire or Aver- 
ien-with regard to Externa ls In the next 
place, I am attentive to other Men; what 
they say, and how they are moved ; and that, 
, not from Ill-nature, nor that I may have an 

Oppor- 

• The readers, perhaps, may grow tired, with being so 
often told, what they will find it very difficult to believe. 
That, because Externals are not in our own Power, they are 
nothing to us. But, in excuse for this frequent repetition, it 
must be considered, that the Stoics had reduced themselves 
to a necessity of dwelling on this consequence, extravagant 
as it is, by rejecting stronger aids. One cannot indeed avoid 
highly admiring the very few, who attempted to amend and 
exalt themselves, on this foundation. No one, perhaps, ever 
carried the attempt so far in practice? and no one ever spoke 
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Opportunity for Censure or Ridicule : but I 
turn to myself, [and ask,] “ Am I also guilty 
of the same Faults ; and how then shall I 
leave them off?” * Once I too was faulty ; 
but, God be thanked, not now. Well: when 
you have done thus, and been employed in 
this manner, have not you done as good a 
Work, as if you had read a thousand Lines, 
or written as many ? For are you uneasy at 
not reading while you are eating, or bathing, 
or exercising ? Are not you satisfied with 
performing these Actions conformably to 
what you have read ? Why then do you not 
think uniformly about every thing ? When 
you approach Caesar, or any other Person, if 
you preserve ypurself unpassionate, unalarm- 
ed, sedate i if you are rather an Observer of 
what is done, than [yourself] observed ; if 
you do not envy those who are preferred to 
you ; if the Materials of Action do not strike 
you ; what do you want ? Books ? How r , or 
to what End ? For is not this a kind of Pre- 
paration for Living, but Living itself, made 

so well in support of the argument, as Epictetus. Yet, not- 
withstanding his great abilities, and the force of his example, 
one finds him strongly complaining of the want of success : 
and one sees from this circumstance, as well as from many 
others in the btoic writings, That virtue cannot be maintain- 
ed in the world, without the hope of a future reward. 

# Ten, perhaps, should be <mo n ; and is so translated. 

p 2 up 
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up v of Things different ? Just as if a Cham- 
pion, when he enters the Lists, should fall a 
crying, because he is not exercising without. 
It was for this, that you used to be exercised. 
For this, were the Poisers, the Dust*, the 
young Fellows, your Antagonists. And do 
you now seek for these, when it is the Time 
for Business ? This is just as if, in the Topic 
of Assent, when we are presented with Ap- 
pearances, of which some are evidently true, 
others not, instead of distinguishing them, 
we should want to read Dissertations on 
Evidence. 

§. 2. What then is the Cause of this ? That 
we have neither read nor written, in order to 
treat the Appearances that occur to us, con- 
formably to Nature, in our Behaviour. 
But we stop at learning what is said, and 
being able to explain it at others ; at solving 
Syllogisms, and ranging hypothetical Argu- 
ments. Hence, where the Study is, there 
too is the Hindrance. Do you desire ab- 
solutely w hat is out of your Power ? Be re- 
atijKuned then, be hindered, be disappointed, 
iffct if we read Dissertations about the Exer- 


* The Olympic Champions used to rub themselves with 
dust and sand : which, as they were anointed, was necessary 
To nive them the bettor hold on each other. See Mr. Upton's 
Note on L, III. c. 15. p. 419* 1- 10. 


tioa 
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tion of the Efforts, not merely to see what is 
said about the Efforts, but to exert them 
well : on Desire and Aversion, that we may 
not be disappointed of our Desires, nor incur 
our Aversions : on the Duties of Life, that, 
mindful of our Relations, we may do nothing 
irrationally, nor contrary to them : we should 
not be provoked at being hindered in our 
Reading; but should be contented with the 
Performance of Actions suitable to us, and 
should not compute as weAa^Jiitherto been 
accustomed to comput ejy “ /To day I have 
read so many Lines ; fa have written so 
many but, “ To-day I have used my Ef- 
forts as the Philosophers direct. I have re- 
strained my Desires absolutely ; I have applied 
my Aversion only to Things dependent on 
Choice. I have not been terrified by such a 
one, nor put out of Countenance by such 
another. J have exercised na^Patience, my 
Abstinence, my Beneficenc e/' / And thus we 
should thank God for what we ought to thank 
him. But now we resemble the Vulgar in 
another Way also, and do not know it. One 
is afraid, that he shall not be in Power; you 
that you shall. By no means be afraid of it, 
Man ; but as you laugh at him, laugh at 

* The translation follows the conjecture of Wolfius. 

p 3 yourself. 
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yourself \ For there is no Difference, whe-? 
ther you thirst, like one in a Fever, or dread 
Water, like him who is bit by a mad Dog. 
Else, how can yau say, like Socrates, “ If 
it so pleases God, so let it be ?” Do you 
think that Socrates, if he had fixed his Desires 
on the Leisure of the Lyceum, or the Aca- 
demy, or the Conversation of the Youth 
there, day after day, would have made so 
many Campaigns as he did so readily ? 
Would not he have lamented and groaned ; 
“ How wretched am I ! now must I be mi- 
serable here, when I might be sunning 
myself in the Lyceum ?*" Was that your 
Business in Life then, to sun yourself? 
Was it not to be prosperous ? To be unre- 
strained ? Unhindered ? And how could he 
have been Socrates, if he had lamented thus? 
How could he, after that, have written Paeans 
in a Prison ? 

§. 3. £n short then, remember this, that 
whatever external to your own Choice you 
‘esteem, you destroy that Choice^ And not 
only Power is external to it, bilt^the being 
out of Power too : not only Business, but 
Leisure too. — “ Then, must I live in this 
Tumult now?” — Whatdoyou callaTumult? 
— “ A Multitude of People.’" — And where 
is the Hardship ? Suppose it to be the Olym- 
pic 
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pic Games. Think it a public Assembly. 
There too some bawl out one thing, some 
do another : some push the rest- The Baths 
are crowded. Yet who of us is not pleased 
jrith these Assemblies, and doth not grieve 
to leave them ? Do not be hard to please, 
and squeamish at what happens. “ Vinegar 
is disagreeable, [says one] ; for it is sour. 
Honey is disagreeable, says a second ; for it 
disorders my Constitution. I do not like 
Vegetables, says a third. Thus too [say 
others] I do not like Retirement; it is a 
Desart : I do not like a Crowd ; it is a Tu- 
mult/’ — Why, if things are so disposed, 
that you are to live alone, or with few, call 
this Condition a Repose ; and make use of it 
as you ought. Talk with yourself : exercise 
the Appearances presented to your Mind : 
work up your Preconceptions to Accuracy. 
But if you light on a Crowd, call it one of 
the public Games, a grand Assembly, a Fes- 
tival. Endeavour to share in the Festival 
with the rest of the World. For what Sight 
is more pleasant to a Lover of Mankind, than 
irgreat Number of Men ? We see Compa- 
nies of Oxen, or Horses, with Pleasure. We 
are highly delighted to see a great many 
Ships. Who is sorry to see a great many 
p 4 Men ? 
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Men ? — “ But they stun me with their 
Noise.” — Then your Hearing is hindered ; 
and what is that to you ? Is your Faculty of 
making a right Use of the Appearances of 
Things hindered too ? Or who can restrain 
you from using your Desire and Aversion, 
yopr Powers of Pursuit and Avoidance, con- 
formably to Nature ? What Tumult is suffi- 
cient for tbifrjl Do but remember the gene- 
ral Rules. I What is mine ? What not mine ? 
What is allotted me ? What is the Will of 
Gody *iiwt I should do now ? What is not his 
Will? JA little while ago it was His Will, 
that ’^ou should be at leisure, should talk 
with yourself, write about these things, read, 
hear, prepare yourself. You have had suffi- 
cient Time for this. At present He says to 
you, “ Come now to the Combat. Show 
us what you have learned ; how you have 
wrestled.” IIow long would you exercise by 
yourself? It is now the 'Time to show r , whe- 
ther you are of the Number of those Cham- 
pions who merit Victory, or of those who 
go about the World, conquered in all the 
Games round. Why then are you out of 
Humour? There is no CombaJ without a 
Tumult. There must be many preparatory 
Exercises, many Acclamations, many Mas*. 

ters, 
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ters, many Spectators. — “ But I would live 
in quiet.” — Why then, lament and groan, as 
you deserve. For what greater Punishment 
is there to the Uninstructed, and Disobedi- 
ent to the Orders of God, than to grieve, to 
mourn, to envy ; in short, to he disappoint- 
ed, and unhappy ? Are not you willing to 
deliver yourself from all this ? — And how 
shall I deliver myself ? — Have not you heard, 
that you must absolutely withhold Desire, 
and apply Aversion to such Things only, as 
are dependent on Choice P^Tfiat you must 
give up all. Body, Possessions, Fame, Books, 
Tumults, Power, Exemption from Power ?, 
For to which soever youF Propension is, you 
are a Slave ; you are under Subjection ; you 
are made liable to Restraint, to Compulsion ; 
you are altogether the Property of others. 
But have that of Cleanthes always ready. 

Conduct me, Joye; and Thou, O Destiny. 

Is it Your Will, that I should go to Rome? 
Conduct me to Rome. To Gyaros ? — To 
Gyaros. To Athens? — To Athens. To 
Prison ? — To Prison. If you once say, 
“ When is one to go to Athens ?” you are 
undone. This Desire, if it be unaccomplish- 
ed, must necessarily render you disappointed; 

and, 
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and, if fulfilled, vain on what ought not to 
_ elate you : on the contrary, if you are hin- 
^dered, wretched, by incurring what you do 
*fcot like. Therefore give up all these things, 
r— u Athens is a fine place/' — But it is a 
jnucfr finer ihi?g to be happy, impassive, 
tranquil, not to have what concerns you de- 
pendent on others. — “ Rome is full of Tu- 
mults and 7 Visits.” — But Prosperity is worth 
all Difficulties. If then it be a proper Time 
for these, why do not you withdraw your 
Aversion from them ? (What Necessity is 
there for you to be made to carry your Bur- 
den, by being cudgelled like an Ass ?) Other- 
wise consider, that you must always be a 
Slave to him, who hath the Power to procure 
your Discharge, to every one who hath the 
Power of hindering you ; and must worship 
him, li ke yo ur evil Genius. 

§. ^The only Way to real Prosperity (let 
this Rule be at hand Morning, Noon, and 
Night,) is, a ^g^ignation of things indepen- 
dent on Choice ; tto esteem nothing as a Pro- 
perty ; to deliver 1 up all things to our tutelar 
Genius, and to Fortune ; to make those the 
Governors of them, whom Jupiter hath made 
so; to be ourselves devoted to that only, 
which is our Property ; to that which is in- 
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capable of Restraint ; ^nd whatever we read, 
or write, or hear, to refor all tp this. 

§. 5. Therefore I cannot call any one in- 
dustrious, if I hear only that he reads, or 
writes ; nor even if he adds the whole Night 
to the Day, do I call bin* $9> unless f know 
to what he refers it. For not even you would 
pall Him industrious, who sits up for the 
sake of a Girl ; nor therefore in the other 
Case do I* But, if he doth it for Fame, I 
call him ambitious ; if for Money, avaricious; 
if from the Desire of Learning, bookish ; but 
not industrious. But, if he refers his Labour 
to his ruling Faculty, in order to treat and 
regulate it conformably to Nature, then only 
I call him industrious. For never either 
praise or blame any Person, on account of 
outward Actions that are common to all ; 
but on the account of Principles. These are 
the peculiar Property of each Individual, and 
the Things which make Actions good or bad. 

§. 6. Mindful of this, be pleased with the 
present, and contented with whatever it is 
the Season for. If you perceive any of those 
Things, which you have learned and studied, 
occurring to you in Action, rejoice in them. 
If you have laid aside Ill-nature and Reviling; 
if you have lessened your Harshness, inde- 
cent 
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cent Language, Inconsiderateness, Effemi- 
nacy ; if you are not moved by the same 
things as formerly ; if not in the same man- 
ner as formerly ; you may keep a perpetual 
Festival : To-day, because you have behaved 
well in one Affair: To-morrow, because in 
another. How much better a Reason for 
Sacrifice is this, than obtaining a Consulship, 
or a Government ? These things you have 
from yourself, and from the gods. Remem- 
ber this, Who it is that gave them, and to 
whom, and for what Purpose. Habituated 
once to these Reasonings, can you still think 
there is any Difference, in what Place you 
are to please God ? Are not the gods every- 
where at the same Distance ? Do not they 
every-where equally see what is doing ? 


CIIAP. V. 

Concerning the Quarrelsome , and Ferocious , 

§. 1. A WISE and good Person neither 
quarrels with any one himself, nor, as far as 
possible, suffers another. The Life of Socrates 

affords 
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affords us an Example of this too, as well as 
of the other [Virtues] ; who not only every- 
where avoided quarrelling himself, but did 
not even suffer others to quarrel. See in 
Xenophon’s Symposium, how many Quarrels 
he ended ; how, again, he bore with Thrasy- 
machus, with Polus, with Callicles ; how, 
with his Wife, how, with his Son, who at- 
tempted to confute him, and cavilled with 
him. For he well remembered, that no one 
is Master of the ruling Faculty of Another ; 
and therefore he desired nothing but what 
was his own. — “ And what is that 
that this [or that] Person * should be moved 
conformably to Nature ; for that belongs to 
others ; but that while they act in their own 
Way, as they please, he should nevertheless 
be affected, and live conformably to Nature, 
only doing what belongs to himself, in order 
to make them too live conformably to Nature!^ 
For this is the Point, that a wise and gooJT* 
Person hath in view. To have the Com- 
mand of an Army ? No: but if it be allotted 
him, to preserve on this Subject of Action, 
the right Conduct of his own ruling Faculty. 

To marry ? No: but if Marriage be allotted 

♦ Perhaps for mv* ovt&* ti, should be read, Kwtou ovt&i 
and the translation follows this conjecture. 

him, 
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him, to preserve himself, on this Subject of 
Action, conformable to Nature* But, if h£ 
would have his AVife, or his Child, exempt 
from Fault, he would have that his own, 
which belongs to others. And being in- 
structed, consists in this very Point, to 
learn what Things are our own, and what 
belong to others. 

§. 2. What Room is there then for Quar- 
relling, to a Person thus disposed ? For doth 
he wonder at any thing that happens ? Doth 
it appear new to Him ? Doth not he expect 
worse and more grievous Injuries from bad 
People, than happen to him ? Doth he not 
reckon it so much gained, as they come short 
of the last Extremities ? Such a one hath 
reviled you. — You are much obliged to him, 
that he hath not struck j^ou.— But he hath 
struck you too. — You are much obliged to 
him, that he hath not wounded you too.— 
But he hath wounded you too. — You are 
much obliged to him, that he hath not kill- 
ed you. For when did he ever learn, or 
from whom, that he is a gentle, that he is a 
social Animal : that the very Injury itself is 
a great Mischief to the Injurious ?* As then 
he hath not learned these things, nor be- 
lieves them, why should he not follow what 

appears 


1 
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appears for his Interest ? Your Neighbour 
hath thrown Stones. What then ? Is it any 
Fault of yours ? But your Goods are broken. 
What then ? Are you a Piece of Furniture ? 
No: but your Essence consists in the Faculty 
of Choice. What Behaviour then is as- 
signed you, in Return? If you consider 
yourself as a Wolf — to bite again, to throw 
more Stones. But if you ask the Question, 
as a Man, examine your Treasure : see what 
Faculties you have brought into the World ' 
with you. Are they Dispositions to Fero- 
city ? To Revenge ? When is a Horse mi- 
serable ? When he is deprived of his natural 
Faculties. Not when he cannot crow, bat 
when he cannot run. And a Dog ? Not 
when he cannot fly, but when he cannot 
hunt. Is not a Man then also unhappy in 
the same manner ? Not he, who cannot 
strangle Lions, or grasp Statues *, (for he 
hath received no Faculties for this Purpose 
from Nature ;) but who hath lost his Recti- 
tude of Mind, his Fidelity. Such a one is 
the Person, who ought to be publicly la- 
mented, for the Misfortunes into which lie 
is fallen : not, by Heaven, either he who is 

* Like Hercules and Diogenes. Seep. 51. of this Vol. 

, Note *. 

born 
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born * or dies ; bat be, whom it hath be- 
fallen while he lives to lose what is properly 
his own: not his paternal Possessions* his 
paltry Estate, or his House, his Lodging* 
or his Slaves, (for none of these are a Man's 
own ; but all belonging to others, servile* 
dependent, and given at different Times, to 
different Persons, by the Disposers of them;) 
but his personal Qualifications as a Man, the 
Impressions which he brought into the World 
stampt upon his Mind : such as we seek in 
Money ; and, if we find them, allow it to be 
good ; if not, throw it away. “ What Im- 
pression hath this Piece of Money ?” — “ Tra- 
jan's." “ Give it me." — “ Nero's -j-.” Throw 
it away. It is false : it is good for nothing* 
So in the other Case. “ What Impression 
have his Principles?" u Gentleness, social 
Affection, Patience, Good-nature." Bring 

* An allusion to a passage in Euripides. The general sense 
of which is. That we ought to lament the person who is born, 
from a consideration of the evils into which he is coming, 
and to rejoice over the dead, who is at rest from his labours. 
Upton. 

There is an account in Herodotus, of a people of Thrace, 
who used to assemble, and condole with a family where any 
one w r as born ; and, on the contrary, express great joy and 
congratulation where-ever there happened a death. L.5.C. 4. 

+ Nero being declared an enemy by the Senate, his coin 
was, in consequence of this, prohibited and destroyed. 

them 
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them hither. I receive them. I make such 
a Man a Citizen ; I receive him for a Neigh- 
bour, a fellow Traveller. Only see that h.e 
hath not the Neronian Impression. Is he 
passionate ? Is he resentful ? Is he queru- 
lous ? Would he, if he took the Fancy, break 
the Head of those who fell in his Way ? 
Why then do you call him a Man ? For is 
every thing distinguished by a mere outward 
Form ? Then say, just as well, that a Piece 
of Wax is an Apple, or that it hath the Smell 
and Taste too. But the external Figure is 
not enough ; nor, consequently, is it suffi- 
cient to make a Man, that he hath a Nose 
and Eyes, if he hath not the proper Princi- 
ples of a Man. Such a one doth not under- 
stand Reason, or apprehend when he is con- 
futed. He is an Ass. Another is dead to 
the Sense of Shame. He is a worthless 
Creature * ; any thing, rather than a Man* 
Another seeks whom he may kick or bite : so 
that he is neither Sheep nor Ass. But what 
then ? He is a wild Beast. 

3. “ Well : but would you have me 
despised then ?” — By whom ? By those who* 

* The name of some animal would suit better here, than 
the epithet But a hog, is a word too unlike; 

and I can think of no better. 

q know 
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know you ? And how can they despise you, 
who know you to be gentle and modest ? 
But, perhaps, by those who do not know 
you ? And what is that to You ? For no 
Other Artist troubles himself about the Igno- 
rant. — “ But People will be much the readier 
to attack me.” — Why do you say me ? *|Can 
any one hurt your Choice, or restrain you 
from treating conformably to Nature, the 
Appearances that are presented to you T~J 
Why then are you disturbed, and desirous to 
make yourself appear formidable ? Why do 
not you make public Proclamation, that you 
Bit at Peace with all Mankind, however they 
may act; and that you chiefly laugh at 
those, who suppose they can hurt you. 

These Wretches neither know who I am, 
or in what consist my Good and Evil : or 
that there is no Access for them to what is 
really mine .” Thus the Inhabitants of a for- 
tified City laugh at the Besiegers. “ What 
trouble now are these People giving them- 
selves for nothing ? Our Wall is secure; we 
have Provisions for a very long time, and 
every othet Preparation.” These are what 
render a City fortified, and impregnable : 
but nothing but its Principles render the 
human Soul so. For what Wall is so strong, 

what 
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what Body so impenetrable, or what Pos- 
session so unalienable, or what Dignity so 
secured against Stratagems ? All Things else, 
every-where else, are mortal, easily reduced; 
and whoever, in any degree, §xes his Mind 
upon them, must necessarily be subject to 
Perturbation, Despair, Terrors, Lamented 
tions, disappointed Desires, and incurred 
Aversions. 

§. 4. And will we not fortify then the only.. 
Place of Security that is granted us ; and, 
withdrawing ourselves from what is mortal 
and servile, diligently improve what is im- 
mortal, and by Nature free ? Do we not re- 
member, that no one either hurts or benefits 
another : but the Principle, which we hold 
concerning every thing, doth it ? It is this 
that hurts us ; this that overturns us. Here 
is the Fight, the Sedition, the War. It was 
nothing else, that made Eteocles and Poly- 
nices Enemies, but their Principle concern- 
ing Empire, and their Principle concerning 
Exile : that the one seemed the extremest 
Evil ; the other, the greatest Good. Now 
the very Nature of every one is to pursue 
Good, to avoid Evil ; to esteem hyn as an 
Enemy and Betrayer, who deprives us of the 
one, and involves us in the other, though he 
Q 2 be 
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be a Brother, or a Son, or Father. For 
nothing is more nearly related to us than 
Good. So that if Good and Evil consist in 
Externals, there is no Affection between 
Father and Son, Brother and Brother ; but 
all is every-where full of Enemies, Betrayers, 
Sycophants. «4-But if a right Choice be the 
only Good, irtd a wrong one the only Evil, 
what further room is there for quarrelling, 
for reviling?^ About what ? About what is 
nothing to"TIs? Against whom ? Against the 
Ignorant, against the Unhappy, against those 
who are deceived in things of the greatest 
Importance ? 

5. Mindful of this, Socrates lived in his 
own House, patiently bearing a furious Wife, 
a senseless Son. For what were the Effects 
of her Fury ? The throwing as much Water 
as she pleased on his Head, the trampling * 
a Cake under her Feet. “ And what is this 
to me, if I think such things nothing to me? 
This very Point is my Business : and neither 
a Tyrant, nor a Master, shall restrain my 


* Alcibiades sent a fine great cake, as a present to So- 
crates: which so provoked the jealousy of the meek Xantippe, 
that she threw it down, and stampt upon it. Socrates only 
laughed, and said, “ Now you will have no share in it your- 
self.” Ujton from .Elia*. 


Will ; 
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Will ; nor Multitudes, though I am a single 
Person ; nor one ever so strong, though I 
am ever so weak. For this is given by God 
to every one, free from Restraint.” 

§. 6. These Principles make Friendship 
in Families, Concord in Cities, Peace in 
Nations. They make a Person grateful to 
God, every-where in good spirits, [about 
Externals,] as belonging to others, as of no 
Value. But we, alas ! are able indeed to 
write and read these Things, and to^praise 
them when they are read ; but very far from 
being convinced by them. Therefore what 
is said of the Lacedemonians, 

Lions at Horae, Foxes at Epliesus, 

may be applied to us too : Lions in the 
School, but Foxes out of it. 


CHAP. VI. 

Concerning Those who grieve at being pitied . 

■§.l. XT vexes me, say you, to be pitied. Is 
'this your Affair then, or theirs , who pity 
Q 3 you ? 
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you ? And further : How is it in your Power 
to prevent it ? — <c It is, if I show them, that 
I do not need Pity.” — But are you now in 
such a Condition, as not to need Pity, or 
are you not ? — “ I think I am. But these 
People do not pity me for what, if any thing, 
would deserve Pity, my Faults ; but for Po- 
verty, and want of Power, and Sicknesses, and 
Deaths, and other things of that kind.” — 
Are you then prepared to convince the 
World, that none of these things is in Rea- 
lity an Evil: but that it is possible for a 
Person to be happy, even when he is poor, 
and without Honours, and Power? Or are 
you prepared to appear to them, rich and 
powerful ? The last of these is the Part of an 
arrogant, silly, worthless Fellow. Observe 
too, by what Means this Fiction must be 
carried on. You must hire some paltry 
Slaves, and get possessed of a few little Pieces 
of Plate, and often show them in public; 
and, though they are the same, endeavour 
to conceal that they are the same : you must 
have gay Clothes, and other Finery; and 
make a Show of being honoured by your 
great People ; and endeavour to sup with 
them ; or be thought to sup with them ; and 
use some vile Arts with your Person, t# 

make 
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make it appear handsomer and genteeler 
than it really is. All this you must contrive, 
if you would take the second Way not to be 
pitied. And the first is impracticable, as 
well as tedious, to undertake the very thing, 
that Jupiter himself could not do: to con* 
vince all Mankind what things are really 
good and evil. Is this granted you ? The 
only thing granted you is, to convince your- 
self : and you have not yet done that: and 
do you, notwithstanding, undertake to con- 
vince others ? Why, who hath lived so long 
with you, as you have with yourself ? Who 
is so likely to have Faith in you, in order to 
be convinced by you, as you in yourself? 
Who is a better Wisher, or a nearer Friend 
to you, than you to yourself? How is it 
then, that you have not yet convinced 
yourself? Should not you * now turn 
these things every way in your Thoughts ? 
What you were studying was this : to 

* The text is either corrupt, or very elliptical and ob- 
scure; and the translation conjectural. Aw xarv hath the 
same sense in the next page but one, which is assigned to it 
here. The xa» before up is omitted, as being probably 
a corruption of the last syllable of the preceding word, writ- 
ten twice over. Mr. Upton's MS. cuts the difficulty short, 
by leaving out several words ; in consequence of which the 
translation would be ; How is it then, that you have not yet 
brought yourself to learn to be exempt, &c. 

Q 4 
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learn to be exempt from Grief, Perturba- 
tion, and Meanness, and to be free. Hare 
not you heard then, that the only Way 
that leads to this is, to give up what doth 
not depend on Choice : to withdraw from it; 
and confess, that it belongs to others ? 
What kind of thing then is another's Opi- 
nion about you ? “ Independent on 

Choice." — Is it nothing then to you ? — 
“ Nothing." — While vou are still piqued 
and disturbed about it then, do you think, 
that you are convinced concerning Good 
and Evil? 

2. Letting others alone then, why will 
you not be your own Scholar and Teacher ? 
Let others look to it, whether it be for their 
Advantage to think and act contrary to Na- 
ture : but no one is nearer to me than my- 
self. What then is the Meaning of this ? I 
have heard the Reasonings of Philosophers, 
and assented to them : yet, in fact, I am 
never the more relieved. Am I so stupid ? 
And yet in other things, that I had an In- 
clination to, I was not found very stupid: 
but I quickly learned Grammar, and the 
Exercises of the Palaestra, and Geometry, 
and the Solution of Syllogisms. Hath not 
Reason then convinced me ? And yet there 

is 
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is no one of the other things, that I so much 
approved or liked from the very first. And 
now I read concerning these Subjects, I hear 
Discourses upon them, I write about them, 
and I have not yet found any Reasoning of 
greater Strength than this. What then do I 
want ? Is it not, that the contrary Principles 
are not removed out of my Mind ? Is it not, 
that I have not strengthened these Opinions 
by Exercise, nor accustomed them to occur 
in**Action ; but, like Arms thrown aside, 
they are grown rusty, and do not fit me ? 
Yet neither in the Pakestra, nor writing, nor 
reading, nor solving Syllogisms, am I con- 
tented with mere Learning : but I turn the 
Arguments every way, which are presented 
to me, and I compose others ; and the same 
of convertible Propositions. But the neces- 
sary Theorems, by which I might become 
exempted from Fear, Grief, Passion, unre- 
strained and free, I neither exercise, nor 
study, with a proper Application. And then 
I trouble myself, what others will say of me; 
whether I shall appear to them worthy of 
Regard ; whether I shall appear happy. — 
Will you not see, Wretch, what you can say 
of yourself? What sort of Person you appear 
to yourself in your Opinions, in your De- 
sires, 
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sires, in your Aversions, in your Pursuits, in 
your Preparation, in your Intention, in the 
other proper Works of a Man ? But, instead 
of that, do you trouble yourself, whether 
others pity you ? — “ Very true. But I am 
pitied improperly.” — Then are not you pain- 
ed by this ? And is not he who is in Pain to 
be pitied ? — “ Yes.” — How then are you 
pitied improperly ? For you render yourself 
worthy of Pity* by what you suffer upon 
being pitied. 

§. 3. What says Antisthenes then ? Have 
you never heard ? “ It is kingly, O Cyrus, 
to do well, and to be ill spoken of.” My 
Head is well, and all around me think it 
akes. What is that to me ? I am free from 
a Fever ; and they compassionate me, as if 
I had one. “ Poor Soul, what a long while 
have you had this Fever !” I say too, with a 
dismal Countenance, Aye, indeed, it is now 
a long time that I have been ill. — “ What 
can be the Consequence then ?*'■ — What 
pleases God. And at the same time I se- 
cretly laugh at them, who pity me. What 
forbids then, but that the same may be done 
in the other Case ? I am poor : but I have 
right Principles concerning Poverty. What 
is it to me then, if People pity me for my 

Poverty ? 
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Poverty ? I am not in Power, and others 
are : but I have such Opinions as I ought to 
have concerning Power, and the want of 
Power. Let them see to it, who pity me. 
But X am neither hungry, nor thirsty, nor 
cold* But, because they are hungry and 
thirsty, they suppose me to be so too. What 
can I do for them ? Am I to go about, 
making Proclamation, and saying. Do not 
deceive yourselves, good People, I am very 
well : I regard neither Poverty, nor want of 
Power, nor any thing else, but right Prin- 
ciples. These I possess unrestrained. I 
care for nothing farther. — But what trifling 
is this ? How have I right Principles, when 
I am not contented to be what 1 am ; but 
am out of my Wits, how I shall appear? — 
But others wilL get more, and be preferred 
to me. — ‘Why, what is more reasonable, than 
that they who take Pain* for any thing, 
should get most in that Particular, in which 
they take Pains ? They have taken Pains 
for Power; you, for right Principles : they, 
for Riches; you, fora proper Use of the 
Appearances of Things. See whether they 
have the Advantage of you in that, for which 
you have taken Pains, and which they neg- 
lect : if they assent better, concerning the 

natural 
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natural Bounds and Limits of Things ; if 
their Desires are less disappointed than yours, 
their Aversions less incurred ; if they take a 
"better Aim in their Intention, in their Pur- 
poses, in their Pursuits : whether they pre- 
serve a becoming Behaviour, as Men, as 
Sons, as Parents, and so on in respect of the 
other Relations of Life. But, if they ar6 in 
Power, and you not * : why will you not 
speak the Truth to yourself ; that you do 
nothing for the sake of Power ; but that they 
do every thing? And it is very unreasonable, 
that he who carefully seeks any thing, should 
be less successful than he who neglects it.— 
“ No : but since I take Care to have right 
Principles, it is more reasonable that I should 
have Power/' — Yes, in respect to what you 
take Care about, your Principles. But give 
up to others the Things, in which they have 
taken more Care than you. Else it is just 
as if, because you have right Principles, you 
should think it fit, that when you shoot un 
Arrow, you should hit the Mark better than 
an Archer, or that you should forge better 
than a Smith. Therefore let alone taking 
Pains about Principles, and apply yourself 

• I have translated thus, on the supposition, that qv in the 
original ought to bo repeated. 


to 
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to the Things which you wish to possess, and 
then fall a crying, if you do not succeed ; 
for you deserve to cry. But now you say, 
that you are engaged in other Things ; in- 
tent upon other Things: and it is a true 
Saying, that one Business doth not suit with 
another. One Man, as soon as he rises and 
goes out, seeks to whom he may pay his 
Compliments ; whom he may flatter ; to 
whom he may send a Present ; how he may 
please the Dancer [in Vogue] ; how, by do- 
ing ill-natured Offices to one, he may oblige 
another. Whenever he prays, he prays for 
Things like these : whenever he sacrifices, he 
sacrifices for Things like these. To these he 
transfers the Pythagorean Precept ; 

Let not the stealing god of Sleep surprise, <5cc. 

* Where have I failed in Point of Flattery ? 
What have I done? Any thing like a free, 
brave-spirited Man ? If he should find any 
thing of this Sort, he rebukes and accuses 
himself. u What Business had you to say 
that ? For could not you have lied ? Even 
the Philosophers say, there is no Objection 
against telling a Lie.” 

• See the Pythagorean verses (quoted in B. III. c. 10.) of 
which these questions are a parody. 

§• 4 . 
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§. 4. [But on the other Hand, if you have 
in reality been careful about nothing else, 
but to make a right Use of the Appearance 
of Things ; as soon as you are up in a 
Morning, consider, what do I want in order 
to be free from Passion ? What, to. enjoy 
Tranquillity? What am I? Am I mere 
worthless Body ? Am I Estate ? Am I Re- 
putation? None of these. What then ? I 
am a reasonable Creature. What then is 
required of me ? Recollect your Actions. 
Where have I failed , in any Requisite for 
Prosperity ? What have I done, either un- 
friendly, and unsociable*? What have I oerrtt- 
ted, that was necessary in these points ? ^ 

§. 5. Since there is so much Difference 
then in your Desires, your Actions, your 
Wishes, would you yet have an equal Share 
with others in those things, about which 
you have not taken Pains, and they have ? 
And do you wonder, after all, and are you 
out of Humour, if they pity you ? But 
they are not out of Humour, if you 
pity them. Why ? Because they are con- 
vinced, that they are in Possession of their 
proper Good; but you are. not convinced 
that you are. Hence you are not contented 
with your own Condition ; but desire theirs ; 

whereas 

8 
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whereas they are contented with theirs, and 
do not desire yours. For, if you were 
really convinced, that it is you who are in 
Possession of tfhat is good, and that they are 
mistaken, you would not so much as think 
what they say about you. - 


CIIAP. VII. 

Of Fearlessness. 

|. i.What makes a Tyrant formidable ? 
His Guards, say you, and their Swords; 
they who belong to the Bed-chamber ; and 
they who shut out those, who would go in. 
What is the Reason then, that, if you bring 
a Child to him when he is surrounded by 
his, Guards, it is not afraid? Is it because 
the. Child doth not know what they mean? 
Suppose then, that any one doth know what 
is meant by Guards, and that they are armed 
with Swords; and, for that very Reason, 
comes in the Tyrant’s way, being desirous, 
on account of some Misfortune, to die, and 

seeking 
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seeking to die easily by the Hand of another; 
Doth such a Man fear the Guards? No: 
for he wants the very thing, that renders 
them formidable. Well then if any one, 
without an absolute Desire to live or die, 
but, as it may happen, comes in the way of 
a Tyrant, what restrains his approaching him 
without Fear ? Nothing. If then another 
should think concerning his Estate, or Wife, 
or Children, as this Man doth concerning 
his Body ; and, in short, from some Mad- 
ness or Folly, should be of such a Disposi- 
tion, as not to care whether he hath them, 
or hath them not ; but, as Children, playing 
with Shells, make a Difference indeed in the 
Play, but do not trouble themselves about 
the Shells ; so he should pay no Regard to 
the Materials [of Action]; but apply him- 
self to the playing with, and Management 
of, them; what Tyrant, what Guards, or 
their Swords, are any longer formidable to 
such a Man ? 

\§. 2. And is it possible, that any one 
should be thus disposed towards these things 
from Madness*; and the Galileans, from 

mere 

• Epictetus, probably, moans, not any remaining Disciples, 
et Judas of Galliot, but the Christians, whom Julian after- 
wards 
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mere Habit ; yet that no one should be able 
to learn, from Reason and Demonstration, 
that God made all things in the World, and 
the whole World itself, unrestrained and per- 
fect ; and all its Parts for the Use of the 
Whole ? All other Creatures are indeed ex- 
cluded from a Power of comprehending the 
Administration of the World ; but a reason- 
able Being hath Abilities for the Considera- 
tion of all these things : both that it [self| 
is a Part, and what Part; and that iti^fit 
the Parts should submit to the Whole. /Be- 
sides, being by Nature constituted noble, 

wards affected to call Galileans. It helps to confirm this 
opinion, that M. Antoninus (L. 2. §. 3.) meutions them, by 
their proper name of Christians, as suffering death out of 
mere obstinacy. It would have been more reasonable, and 
more worthy the character of these great men, to have en- 
quired into the principles, on which the Christians refused 
to worship Heathen Deities, and by which they were enabled 
to support their sufferings with such amazing constancy, than 
rashly to prouounce their behaviour the effect of obstinacy 
and habit Epictetus and Antoninus were too exact judges 
of human nature, not to know, that ignominy, tortures, and 
death, are not, merely on their own account, objects of 
choice : nor could the records of any time or nation, furnish 
them with au example of multitudes of persons of both sexes, 
of all ages, ranks, and natural dispositions, in distant coun- 
tries, and successive periods, resigning whatever is most va- 
luable and dear to the heart of man, from a principle of 06- 
ftinacy , or the mere force of habit : not to say, that habit 
dould have no influence on the first sufferers. 


VOL. II. 
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magnanimous, and free, it sees, that of the 
things which relate to it, some are unre- 
strained and in its own Power, some restrain- 
ed, and in the Power of others : the unre- 
strained, such as depend on Choice ; the re- 
strained, such as do not depend on it. And, 
for this Reason, if it esteems its Good and 
its Interest to consist in things unrestrained, 
and in its own Power, it will be free, prospe- 
rous, happy, unhurt, magnanimous, pious ; 
thankful * to God for every thing ; never 
finding fault with any thing, never censuring 
any thing that is brought to pass by hiim 
But, if it esteems its Good, and its Interest, 
to consist in Externals, and things indepen- 
dent on Choice, it must necessarily be re- 
strained, be hindered, be enslaved to those 
who have the Power over those things 
which it admires, and fears ; it must neces- 
sarily be impious, as supposing itself injured 
by God, and unequitable, as claiming more 
than its Share ; it must necessarily too be 
abject, and mean-spirited. 

§. 3. What forbids, but that he, who dis- 
tinguishes these things, may live with an 
easy and light Heart, quietly expecting 

* This agrees with Eph . v, CO. “ Giving Thanks always 
for all Things unto God — /' 


whatever 
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whatever may happen, and bearing content- 
edly what hath happened ? Would you have 
Poverty [be my Lot] ? Bring it ; and you 
shall see what Poverty is, when it bath got 
one to act it well. Would you have Power? 
Bring Toils too along with it. Banishment ? 
Where-ever I go, it will be well with me 
there : for it was well with me here, not on 
account of the Place, but of the Principles, 
which I shall carry away with me ; for no 
one can deprive me of these : on the con- 
trary, they alone are my Property, and can- 
not be taken away ; and retaining them, suf- 
fices me where-ever I am, or what-ever I 
do.— But it is now time to die.” — What is 
it that you call dying * ? Do not talk of the 
thing in a Tragedy Strain ; but say, as the 
Truth is, that it is Time for a compound 
Piece of Matter to be resolved back into its 
Original. And where is the Terror of this? 
What Part of the World is going to be lost? 
What is going to happen new, or prodigious ? 
Is it for this, that a Tyrant is formidable ? 
Is it on this Account, that the Swords of his 
Guards seem so large and sharp ? Try these 
things upon others. For my part, I have 

* The translation here follows Mr. Upton's manuscript, 
and emendation. 

r 2 examined 
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examined the Whole. No one hath an Au- 
thority over me. God hath made me free : 
1 know his Commands : after this, no one 
can enslave me. I have a proper Assertor 
of my Freedom; proper Judges. Is it not 
of my Body, that you are the Master? 
What is that to me then ? Of that Trifle my 
Estate ? What is that to me then ? Is it not 
of Banishment and Chains, that you are 
the Master? Why all these again, and my 
whole Body I give up to you: whenever you 
please, make a Trial of your Power, and you 
will find how far it extends. 

§. 4. Whom then can I any longer fear? 
Those who belong to the Bed-chamber ? Lest 
they should do — What? Shut me out? If 
they find me desirous to come in, let them. 
— “ Why do you come to the Door then ?” 
— Because it is fitting for me, that while 
the Play lasts, I should play too. — “ How 
then are you incapable of being shut out ¥' 
— Because, if I am not admitted, I would 
not wish to go in ; but would much rather* 
that Things should be as they are : for I 
esteem what God wills, to be better than 
what I will *. I give myself up. a Servant 

* ** Nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt." Matth . 
xxvi.. 39. 

and 
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and a Follower to him. I pursue, I desire, 
in short, I will along with Him. Being shut 
out doth not relate to me; but to those who 
push to get in. Why then do not I push 
too? Because I know, that there is not any 
Good distributed there to those who get in. 
But when I hear any one congratulated on 
the Favour of Caesar, I say, what hath he 
got ? — 44 A Province — Hath he then got 
such Principles too, as he ought to have ? — 

u A public Charge.” Hath he then 

got with it the Knowledge how to use it 
too ? If not, why should I be thrust about 
any longer to get in ? Some one scatters 
Nuts and Figs. Children scramble and 
quarrel for them ; but not Men : for they 
think them Trifles. But, if any one should 
scatter Shells, not even Children would 
scramble for these. Provinces are distribut- 
ing. Let Children look to it. Money. 
Let Children look to it. Military Com- 
mand, a Consulship. Let Children scram- 
ble for them. Let these be shut out, be 
beat, kiss the Hands of the Giver, of his 
Slaves. But to me, they are but mere Figs 
and Nuts. — 44 What then is to be done ?”■ — 
If you miss them, while he is throwing them, 


# The translation of this passage follows the conjecture of 
Wolfius. 
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do not trouble yourself about it ; but, if a 
Fig should fall into your Lap, take it, and eat 
it; for one may pay so much Regard even to 
a Fig. But, if I am to stoop and throw 
down one, or be thrown down by another, 
and flatter those who are got in, a Fig is 
not worth this, nor any other of the things 
which are not really good, and which the 
Philosophers have persuaded me not to esteem 
as good. 

§. 5. Show me the Swords of the Guards. 
— u See how big and how sharp , they are.” 
— What thendo these great and sbarpSwords 
do? — “ They kill.” — And what doth a Fever 
do ? — “ Nothing else/’ — And a Tile ? — “ No- 
thing else.” — Would you have me then be 
struck with an awful Admiration of all these, 
and worship them, and go about a Slave to 
them all ? Heaven forbid ! But having once 
learnt, that every thing that is born must 
likewise die, (that the World may not be at a 
Stand, or the Course of it hindered), I no 
longer make any Difference, whether this be 
effected by a Fever, or a Tile, or a Soldier: 
but, if any Comparison is to be made, I 
know, that the Soldier will effect it with less 
Pain and more speedily. Since then I nei- 
ther fear any of those things, which he can 

inflict 
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inflict upon me, nor covet any thing which 
he can bestow, why do I stand any longer in 
Awe of a Tyrant? Why am I struck with 
Astonishment ? Why do I fear his Guards ? 
Why do I rejoice, if he speaks kindly to me, 
and- receives me graciously ; and relate to 
others, in what Manner he spoke to me? 
For is He Socrates or Diogenes, that his 
Praise should show what I am ? Or have I 
set my Heart on imitating his Manners? But, 
to keep up the Play, I go to him, and serve 
him, as long as he commands nothing un- 
reasonable or improper. But, if he should 
say to me, “Go to Salamis, and bring 
Leo*/ 9 I answer him, seek another, for I 
play no longer. — “ Lead him away.” — I fol- 
low, in Sport. — “ But your Head will be 
taken off.” — And will his own always remain 
on; or yours, who obey him? — “ But you 
will be thrown out, unburied.” — If I am the 
Corpse, / shall be thrown out ; but if I am 
something else than the Corpse *f*, speak 
more handsomely, as the thing is, and do 
not think to fright me. These things are 
frightful to Children and Fools. But if any 

• An allusion to the story, mentioned in the First Chapter 
of this Book, p. 199. Note *. 

t See p. 142. of this Vol. Note *. 
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one, who hath once entered into the School 
of a Philosopher, doth not know what he 
himself is, he deserves to be frighted, and to 
flatter what he lately flattered ; if he hath 
not yet learnt, that he is neither Flesh, nor 
Bones, nor Nerves ; but that which makes 
use of these, and regulates and comprehends 
the Appearances of Things. 

6. “ Well: but these Reasonings make 
Men despise the Laws." — And what Rea- 
sonings then render those, who use them, 
more obedient to the Laws ? But the Law of 
Fools is no Law. And yet, see how these 
Reasonings render us properly disposed, 
even towards such Persons, since they teach 
us, not to claim, in Opposition to them, any 
thing wherein they have it in their Power to 
be superior to us. They teach us to give up 
Body, to give up Estate, Children, Parents, 
Brothers, to yield every thing, to let go 
every thing, excepting only Principles ; which 
even Jupiter hath excepted, and decreed to 
be every ones own Property, What Un- 
reasonableness, what Breach of the Laws, 
is there in this ? Where you are superior and 
stronger, there I give way to you. Where, 
on the contrary, I am superior, do you sub- 
mit to me ; for this hath been my Study, 
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and not yours. Your Study hath been to 
walk upon a Mosaic Floor, to be attended 
by your Servants and Clients, to wear fine 
Clothes, to have a great number of Hun- 
ters, Fiddlers, and Players. Do I lay any 
claim [to these ?] but [on the other Hand,] 
have you then studied Principles, or even 
your own rational faculty ? Do you know 9 
of what Parts it consists ? How they are 
connected ; what are its Articulations ; what 
Powers it hath, and of what Kind? Why 
then do you take it amiss, if another, who hath 
studied them, hath the Advantage of you in 
these Things ? — “ But they are of all Things 
the greatest/— Well : ahd who restrains you 
from being conversant with them, and at- 
tending to them ever so carefully ? Or who 
is better provided with Books, with Leisure* 
with Assistants ? Only turn your Thoughts 
now-and-then to these Matters ; bestow but 
a little Time upon your own ruling Faculty. 
Consider what it is you have, and whence it 
came, that uses all other Things, that exa- 
mines them all, that chuses, that rejects. 
But while you employ yourself about Exter- 
nals, you will have those indeed, such as no 
one else hath ; but your ruling Faculty, such 
as you like to have it, sordid and neglected, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Concerning such as hastily run into the Philo~ 
sophic Dress. 

§. i.Never commend or censure any one 
for common Actions, nor ascribe them either 
to Skilfulness or Unskilfulness; and thus you 
will at once be free both from Rashness and 
Ill-nature. Such a one bathes in a mighty 
little time. Doth he therefore do it ill ? 
Not at all. — But what ? In a mighty little 
time.— ^ Is every thing well done then ?" 
— By no means. But what is done from 
good Principles is well done ; what from bad 
ones, ill. But till you know from what 
Principle any one acts, neither commend nor 
censure the Action. But the Principle is 
not easily judged of from the external Ap- 
pearances. Such a one is a Carpenter. Why ? 
He uses an Axe. What signifies that ? Such 
a one is a Musician : for he sings. What 
signifies that ? Such a one is a Philosopher. 
Why ? Because he wears a Cloak and long 
Hair. What then do Mountebanks wear? 

And 
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And so, when People see any of these act- 
ing indecently, they presently say, “ See * 
what the Philosopher doth/' But they ought 
rather, from his acting indecently, to say, 
he is no Philosopher. For, if indeed the 
Idea, which we have of a Philosopher, and 
his Profession, was, to wear a Cloak and 
long Hair, they would say right : but if it 
be rather to keep himself free from Faults, 
since he doth not fulfil his Profession, w h y 
do not they deprive him of his Title ? For 
this is the Way with regard to other Arts. 
When we see any one handle an Axe auk- 
wardly, we do not say, “ Where is the Use 
of this Art? See how ill Carpenters per- 
form/' But we say the very contrary: “ This 
Man is no Carpenter; for he handles an 
Axe aukwardly." So, if we hear any one 
sing badly, we do not say, “ Observe how 
Musicians sing," but rather, “ This Fellow 
is no Musician." It is with regard to Php* 
losophy alone, that People are thus affected. 
When they see any one acting contrary to 
the Profession of a Philosopher, they do not 
take away his Title ; but, laying it down, 
that he is a Philosopher, and then assuming 

• Perhaps the true reading is S 5 
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from the very Fact that he behaves inde- 
cently, they infer, that Philosophy is of no 
Use. 

§. 2. “ What then is the Reason of this?” 
Because we pay some Regard to the Pre- 
conception which we have of a Carpenter, 
and a Musician, and so of other Artists; 
but not of a Philosopher ; which being thus 
vague and confused, we judge of it only from 
external Appearances. And of what other 
Art do we take up our Judgment from the 
Dress and the Hair ? Hath it not Theorems 
too, and Materials, and an End, [to distin- 
guish it ?] What then is the Subject-matter 
of a Philosopher ? Is it a Cloak ? — No : but 
Reason. What his End ? To wear a Cloak? 
- — No: but to have his Reason correct. What 
are his Theorems ? Are they how to get a 
great Beard, or long Hair? — No: but ra- 
ther, as Zeno expresses it, To know the Ele- 
ments of Reason, what each of them is in 
particular, and how they are adapted to each 
other, and what are their Consequences. 

S. Why then will you not first see, whe- 
ther, by acting in an unbecoming Manner, 
he answers his Profession, and so proceed to 
blame the Study ? Whereas now, when you 
act soberly yourself, you say, from what he 
appears to do amiss, “ Observe the Philoso- 
pher !" 
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pher!” As if it wda decent to call a Person, 
who doth such Things, a Philosopher . And, 
again, 44 This is philosophical 1” But you do 
not say, 44 Observe the Carpenter, or ob- 
serve the Musician, M when you know one of 
them to be an Adulterer, or see him to be a 
Glutton. So, in some small Degree, even 
You perceive, what the Profession of a Phi- 
losopher is ; but are misled, and confounded 
by your own Carelessness. But indeed even 
they, who were called Philosophers, enter 
upon their Profession by Things which are 
common to them with others. As soon as 
they have put on a Cloak, and let their Beard 
grow, they cry, 44 1 am a Philosopher/ 1 Yet 
no one says, 44 I am a Musician j” because 
he hath bought a Fiddle and Fiddlestick: 
nor, 44 I am a Smith because he is drest 
in the Vulcanian Cap and Apron. But they 
take their Name from their Art, not from 
their Habit. 

§. 4. For this Reason, Euphrates was in 
the Right to say, 44 1 long endeavoured to 
conceal my embracing the Philosophic Life ; 
and it was of Use to me. For, in the first 
Place, I knew that, what I did right, I did 
it not for Spectators ; but for myself. I eat 
in a proper Manner, for myself. I had a 

composed 
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composed Look, and Walk, all for God and 
myself. Then, as I fought alone, I was alone 
in Danger. Philosophy was in no Danger, 
on my doing any thing shameful, or unbe- 
coming: nor did I hurt the rest of the 
World ; which, by offending as a Philoso- 
pher, I might have done. For this Reason, 
they who were ignorant of my Intention, 
used to wonder, that while I conversed, and 
lived intirely with Philosophers, I never took 
up the Character. Mnd where was the Harm, 
that I should be aiscovered to be a Philo- 
sopher, by my Actions, and not by the 
usual Badges. See how I eat, how I drink, 
how I sleep, how I bear, how I forbear ; 
how I assist others ; how I make use of my 
Desires, how of my Aversions ; how I pre- 
serve the natural and acquired Relations, 
without Confusion, and without Impedi- 
ment./ Judge of me from hence, if you 
can./ But, if you are so deaf and blind, that 
you would not suppose V ulcan himself to be 
a good Smith, unless you saw the Cap upon 
his Head, where is the Harm of not being 
found out by so foolish a Judge ?” 

§.5. It was thus too that Socrates conceal- 
ed himself from the Generality: and some 
even came and desired him to recommend 

them 
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them to Philosophers. Did he use to be 
displeased then, like us ; and say. What l 
do not you take me for a Philosopher ? No : 
he took and recommended them ; contented 
with only being a Philosopher, and rejoicing 
in not being piqued, that he was not thought 
one. For he remembered his Business : and 
what is the Business of a wise and good Man? 
To have many Scholars? By no means. 
Let those see to it, who have made this their 
Study. Well then : is it to be a perfect 
Master of difficult Theorems ? Let others 
see to that too. In what then was be and 
did he desire to be, somebody? In what 
constituted his Hurt or Advantage ? “ If, 
says he, any one can hurt me, I am doing 
nothing. If I depend for my Advantage 
upon another, I am nothing. Do I wish for 
any thing, and it doth not come to pass ; I 
am unhappy/’ To such a Combat he invited 
every one, and, in my Opinion, yielded to 
no one. But do you think it was by making 
Proclamation, and saying, “ I am such a 
one ?" Far from it : but by being such a one. 
For this, again, is Folly and Insolence to 
say, “ I am passive and undisturbed. Be 
it known to you, Mortals, that while you are 
fluctuating and bustling about for Things of 

no 
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no Value, I alone am free from all Perturba- 
tion/’-^-Are you then so far from being con- 
tented with having no Pain yourself, that 
you must needs make Proclamation ; “ Come 
hither, all you who have the Gout, or the 
Head-ach, or a Fever, or are lame, or blind; 
and see me free from every Distemper." 
This is vain and shocking, unless you could 
show, like Aesculapius, by what Method of 
Cure they may presently become as free from 
Distempers as yourself, and bring your own 
Health as a Proof of it. 

6. Such is the Cynic, honoured with 
the Sceptre and Diadem from Jove: who 
says, “ That you may see, O Mankind, that 
you do not seek Happiness and Tranquillity 
where it is, but where it is not ; behold, I 
am sent an Example to you, from God ; who 
have neither * Estate, nor House, nor Wife, 
nor Children, nor even a Bed, or Coat, or 
Furniture. And see how healthy I am. Try 
me : and, if you see me free from Perturba- 
tion, hear the Remedies, and by what Means 
I was cured." This now is benevolent and 
noble. But consider whose Business it is.— 
Jupiter’s, or his whom he judges worthy of 

• See p. 95. of this Vol. Note *. 

this 
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this Office ; that he may never discover any 
thing to the World, by which he may inva- 
lidate bis own Testimony, which he gives 
for Virtue, and against Externals. 

No sickly Pale his beauteous Features wear. 

Nor from his Cheek he wipes the languid Tear. 

HOMER. 

And not only this, but he doth not desire or 
seek for Company or Place, or Amusement, 
as Boys do the Vintage Time, or Holy-Days: 
always fortified by virtuous Shame, as others 
are by Walls, and Gates, and Centinels. 

§. 7. But now they, who have only such 
an Inclination to Philosophy, as bad Sto- 
machs have to some kinds of Food, of which 
they will presently grow sick, immediately 
run to the Sceptre, to the Kingdom. They 
let grow their Hair, assume * the Cloak, 
bare the Shoulder, wrangle with all they 
meet ; and even, if they see any one in a 
thick warm Coat, wrangle with him. First 
harden yourself against all Weather, Man. 
Consider your Inclination; whether it be not 
that of a bad Stomach, or of a longing 
Woman. First study to conceal what you 
are ; philosophise a little while by yourself. 

* Which were the characteristics of the Cynics. 

vol. ii. s Fruit 
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jVuit is produced thus. The Seed must first 
he buried in the Ground, He hid there some 
limey end grow up by degrees, that it may 
come to Perfection. But, if it produces the t 
Ear before the Stalk hath its proper Joints, 
it is imperfect, and of the Garden of Adonis*. 
Now yQU are a poor Plant of this kind. You 
have blossomed too. soon: the Winter will 
kill you. See what Countrymen say about 
Seeds of wpy sort, when the warm Weather 
comes too early. They are in great Anxiety, 
for fear the Seeds should shoot out too luxu- 
riantly ; and then one Frost taking them'fv 
shows bow prejudicial thenr Forwardness 
was. Bewar,p you top, Man. You have 
shot out luxuriantly ; you have sprung forth 
towards a trifling Fame, before the proper 
Seasop. You seem to bp somebody, as a 
Fool may among Fools. You will be taken 
by the Frost: or rather, you are already 

At tho feast of Adonis, there were carried* about little* 
earthen pots, filled with mould, in whfeh grew several; so## 
of herbs. These were called Gardens : apd from thence the 
Gardens of Adonis came to be proverbially applied to things 
unfruitful or fading; because those herbs were only sowed so 
long before the festival, as to sprout forth and be gpoeu at 
that time,, and then were presently cast iqto the water.. Sea 
Potter’* Grecian Antiquities, Chap. 2Q. p. 353. 

f Here U a strong similitude to the seed ip. tfca Gospels, 
that sprung up quickly, and withered. 

froze* 


I 
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frozen downward, at the Root : you still 
blossom indeed a little at the Top, and 
therefore you think you are still alive and 
flourishing. Let us, at least, ripen natu- 
rally. Why do you lay us open ? Why do 
you force us ? We cannot yet bear the Air. 
Suffer the Root to grow ; then the first, then 
the second, then the third Joint of the Stalk 
to spring from it ; and thus * Nature will 
force out the Fruit, whether I will or ‘not. 
For who that is big with, and full of such 
Principles, doth not perceive too his own 
Qualifications, and exert his Efforts to cor- 
respondent Operations ? Not even a Bull is 
ignorant of his own Qualifications, when any 
wild Beast approaches the Herd, nor waits 
for any one to encourage him ; nor a Dog, 
when he spies any Game. And if I have 
the Qualifications of a good Man, shall I 
wait for you to qualify me for my own pro- 
per Operations ? But believe me, I have 
them not yet. Why then would you wish me 

to be withered before my Time, as you are ? 

\ 

* This passage hath some difficulty in the original ; and, 
probably, may have been corrupted. The translation hath 
giveu what seems to Le the sense. 
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Concerning a Person who was grown immodest. 

*§. Lw HEN you see another in Power, 
set against it, that you have the Advantage 
of not wanting Power. When you see ano- 
ther rich, see what you have instead of 
Riches: for, if you have nothing in their 
stead, you are miserahlgjj Bat if you have 
the Advantage of not needing Riches, know, 
that you have something more than he hath, 
and of far greater Value. Another possesses a 
handsome Woman; you the Happiness of 
not desiring a handsome Woman. Do yoii 
think these are little Matters? And what 
would those very Persons, who are rich, and 
powerful, and possess handsome Women, 
give, that they were able to despise Riches 
and Power, and those very Women whom 
they love, and whom they acquire ! Do not 
you know of what nature the Thirst of one 

* They, who are desirous of taking refuge in Heathenism 
from the strictness of the Christian morality, will find no 
great consolation in reading this Chapter of Epictetus. 
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ki a Fever is ? It hath no Resemblance to 
that of a Person in Health. He drinks, 
and is satisfied. But the other, after being 
delighted a very little while, grows sick, 
turns the Water into Choler, throws it up, 
hath Pain in his Bowels, and becomes more 
violently thirsty. Of the same Nature is it 
to have Riches, or Dominion, or enjoy a 
fine Woman, with Fondness of any one of 
these things. Jealousy takes place ; Fear 
of losing the beloved Object; indecent Dis- 
courses, indecent Designs, unbecoming Ac- 
tions. 

2. “ And what, say you, do I lose all 
the while ?” — You were modest, Man, and 
arc so no longer. Have you lost nothing ? 
Instead of Chrysippus and Zeno, you read 
Aristides * and Euenus •f. Have you lost 
nothing then ? Instead of Socrates and Dio- 
genes, you admire him who can corrupt and 
entice the most Women. You set out your 
Person, and would be handsome, when you 
are not. You love to appear in fine Clothes, 
to attract the Eyes of the Women ; and, if 
you any where meet with J a good Perfumer, 

* An indecent Poet of Miletus, 
t A writer of amorous verses. 

I The translation follows Mr. Upton’s conjecture of Mvpowna. 

s 3 you 
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you esteem yourself a happy Man* But 
formerly you did not so much as think of 
any of these things; but only where you 
might find a decent Discourse, a worthy 
Person, a noble Design. For this reason^ 
you used to sleep like a Man ; to appear in 
public like a Man ; to wear a manly Dress ; 
to hold Discourses worthy of a Man. And 
after this, do you tell me, you have lost 
nothing ? What then do Men lose nothing 
but Money ? Is not Modesty to be lost ? 
Is not Decency to be lost ? Or may he, who 
loses these, suffer no Damage? You indeed 
perhaps no longer think any thing of this 
Sort to be a Damage. But there was once 
a Time, when you accounted this to be the 
only Damage and Hurt; when you were 
anxiously afraid, lest any one should shake 
your Regard from these Discourses and Ac- 
tions. See, it is not shaken by another; but 
by yourself. Fight against yourself, reco- 
ver yourself to Decency, to Modesty, to 
Freedom. If you had formerly been told 
any of these things of me, that one prevailed 
on me to commit Adultery, to wear such a 
Dress as yours, to be perfumed, would not 
you have gone and laid violent Hands on the 
Man, who thus abused me? And will you 

not 
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not now then help yourself? For how much 
•easier is that Assistance? You need not kill* 
or fetter, or affront, or go to Law with any 
one ; but merely to talk with yourself who 
will most readily be persuaded by you* and 
with whom no one hath greater Credit than 
you. And, in the first Place, condemn 
your Actions: but When you have con- 
demned them, do not despair of yourself, 
nor be like those poor-spirited People, who, 
when they have once given Way, abandon 
•themselves intirfcly, and are carried along* as 
by a Torrent Take Example from the 
wrestling Masters. Hath the Boy fallen 
down? Get up again, they say; Wrestle 
ugain, trH you have acquired Strength. Be 
yOu affected in the same Manner. For* be 
assured, tha£ there is nothing more tractable 
than the human Mindi You need but will, 
and it is done, it is set right : as, on the 
contrary, you need blit nod over thfe Work, 
and it is ruined. For both Ituin and Reco- 
very are from within* 

3. after all, what Good will 

this djcr'me ?” — * AVhat greater Good do you 

seek ? 

/ 

r 

( # Epictetus Here asserts, that the only benefit of reformat 
tion is, beinj reformed ; and that they, who look for any 
\J s 4 other. 
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seek? From impudent, you will become 
modest ; from indecent, decent ; from disso- 
lute, sober. If you seek any greater things 
than these, go on as you do. It is no longer 
in the Power of any god to save you. 


CHAP. X. 

What Things we are to despise, and on what 
to place a distinguished Value. 

§. i.The Doubts and Perplexities of all 
Men are concerning Externals. What they 
shall do ? How it may be ? What will be the 
Event ? Whether this thing may happen, 
or that ? All this is the Talk of Persons en- 

other, are incapable of being reformed, even by God himself; 
and so may go on, and be as bad as they please. Suppose a 
iPrince should publish a proclamation, that the only advan- 
tage of loyalty was being loyal ; and, if any of his subjects 
looked for any other, he might be a rebel with impunity : 
what effect must this have, compared with the declaration, 
JRen. xxii. 11, 12. w He that is unjust, let him be unjust 
still: and be that is filthy, let him be filthy still: and he 
that is righteous, let him be righteous still : And behold, I 
come quickly, and my Reward is with Me, to give to every 
Man, according as his Works shall be/' 
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gaged in Things independent on Choice; 
For who says. How shall I do, not to assent 
to what is false ? How, not to dissent from 
what is true ? If any one is of such a good 
Disposition, as to be anxious about these 
things, I will remind him: Why are you 
anxious ? It is in your own Power. Be as- 
sured. Do not rush upon Assent before you 
have applied the natural Rule. Again, if * 
he be anxious, for fear his Desire should be 
ineffectual and disappointed, or his Aversion 
incurred, I will first kiss him, because, slight- 
ing what others are in a Flutter and terrified 
about, he takes care of what is his own; 
where his very Being is : then I will say to 
him Of you will not be disappointed of your 
Desires, or incur your Aversions, desire no- 
thing that belongs to others ; be averse to 
nothing not in your own Power; otherwise 
your Desire must necessarily be disappointed, 
and your Aversion incurred. Where is the 
Doubt here ? Where the room for, How will 
it be ? What will be the Event ? And, Will 
this happen , or that ? Npw is not the Event 
independent on Choice? — “ Yes.” — And 
doth not the Essence of Good and Evil con- 
sist in what depends on Choice ? — “ Yes.” 


* I read the texr, in this place, as Wolfius appears by his 
translation to have done. 

it 
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It is in your Power then, to treat every 
Event conformably to Nature ? Can any one 
restrain you? — “ No one.” — Then do not 
say to me any more, How will it be f For, 
however it be, you will set jl right, and the 
Event to you will be lucky. \ 

2. Pray what woula Hercules have 
been, if he had said, “ What can be done 
to prevent a great Lion, or a great Boar, or 
Bavage Men, from coming in my Way?” 
Why, what is that to you ? If a great Boar 
should come in your Way, you will fight the 
greater Combat: if wicked Men, you will 
deliver the World from wicked Men. — “ But 
then if I should die by this Means ?*’■ — You 
will die a good Man, in the Performance of 
a gallant Action. For since, at all Events, 
one must die, one must necessarily be found 
doing something, either tilling, or digging, 
or trading, or serving a Consulship, or sick 
of an Indigestion, or a Flux. At what Em- 
ployment then would you have Death find 
you ? For my Part I would have it be some 
humane, beneficent, public spirited, gallant 
Action. But if I cannot be found doing 
any such great Things, yet, at least, I would 
be doing what I am incapable of being re- 
strained from, what is given me to do, cor- 
recting myself, improving that Faculty which 

makes 
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pnakes use of the Appearances of Things, to 
procure Tranquillity, and render to the se^ 
veral Relations of Life their Due ; and, if I 
am $o fortunate, advancing to the third To- 
pic ? a Security of judging right. If Death 
pvejrtakes me in such a Situation, it is enough 
for me ? if I can stretch out my Hands to 
God, and say, 4C The Opportunities which 
Thou hast given me, of comprehending and 
following [the Rules] of thy Administration, 
f have not neglected. As far as in me lay, 
I have not dishonoured Thee. See how I 
have used my Perceptions : how, my Pre- 
conceptions. Have I at any time found 
fault with Thee ? Have I been discontented 
at Thy Dispensations : or wished them other- 
wise ? Have I transgressed the Relations of 
Life ? I thank Thee, that Thou hast brought 
me into Being. I am satisfied with the 
Time that I have enjoyed the Things, which 
thou hast given me. Receive them back 
again, and assign them to whatever Place 
thou wilt ; for they were * all Thine, and 
Thou gavest them to me -jV* 

§. 3 . 

• “ Tliinc they were, and Thou gavest them me.” John 
jkvii. 6. 

f I wish it were possible to palliate the ostentation of this 
passage, by applying it to the ideal perfect character : but it 
is ia a general way, that Epictetus hath proposed such a 

dying 
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3. Is it not enough to make one's Exit 
in this State of Mind ? And what Life is 
better, and more becoming than that of such 
a one ? Or what Conclusion happier ? But, 
in order to attain these Advantages, there 
are no inconsiderable things, both to be 
taken and lost. You cannot wish both for a 
Consulship and these too, nor take Pains to 
get an Estate and these too, or be solicitous 
both about your Servants and yourself* 
But*, if you wish any thing absolutely of 
what belongs to others, what is your own is 
lost This is the Nature of the Affair. Nothing 
is to be had for Nothing. And where is the 
wonder P If you would be Consul, you must 
watch, run about, kiss Hands, be wearied 
down with waiting at the Doors of others, 
must say and do many slavish things, send 
Gifts to many, daily Presents to some. And 
what is the Consequence [of Success]? Twelve 


dying speech, as cannot, without shocking arrogance, be 
uttered by any one born to die. Unmixt a9 it is with any 
acknowledgment of faults or imperfections, at present, dr 
with any sense of guilt on account of the past, it must give 
every sober reader a very disadvantageous opinion of some 
principles of the philosophy, on which it is founded, as con- 
tradictory to the voice of conscience, and formed on absolute 
ignorance, or neglect, of the condition and circumstances of 
such .a creature as man. 

# See Enchiridion, c. xiii. 


bundles 
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Bundles of Rods * ; to sit three or four times 
on the Tribunal; to give the Circensian 
Games, and Suppers -f- in Baskets to all the 
World : or let any one show me what there 
is in it more than this. Will you then be at 
no Expence, no Pains to acquire Apathy, 
Tranquillity, to sleep sound while you do 
sleep, to be thoroughly awake while you are 
awake, to fear nothing, to be anxious for 
nothing ? But, if any thing belonging to 
you be lost, or idly wasted, while you are 
thus engaged, or another gets what you 
ought to have had, will you immediately be- 
gin fretting at what hath happened ? Will 
you not compare the Exchange you have 
made ? How much for how much ? But you 
would have such great things for nothing, I 
suppose. And how can you ? One Business 
doth not suit with another : you cannot be- 
stow your Care both upon Externals and 
your own ruling Faculty J. But, if you 
would have the former, let the latter alone ; 
or you will succeed in neither, while you are 
drawn different Ways, towards both. On 

* The Ensigns of the Consular Office. 

t These were distributed by the great men in Rome to 
their clients, as a reward for their attendance, 

l “ Yc cannot serve God and Mammon,” Matih, vi. 24. 

the 
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the other Hand, if you would have the lat- 
ter, let the former alone. — “ The Oil will be 
spilled, the Furniture will be spoiled:” — 
but still I shall be free from Passion. — 
“ There will be a Fire when I am not in the 
Way, and the Books will be destroyed — 
but still I shall treat the Appearances of 
Things conformably to Nature. — “ But I 
shall have nothing to eat.” — If I am so un- 
lucky, dying is a safe Harbour. That is the 
Harbour for all. Death : that is 'the Refuge ; 
and, for that Reason, there is nothing diffi- 
cult in Life. You may go out of Doors 
when you please, and be troubled with Smoke 
no longer. 

§.4. Why then are you anxioas? Why 
do you keep yourself waking ? Why do not 
you calculate where your Good and Evil 
lies : and say, they are both in my own 
Power ; neither can any deprive me of the 
one, or involve me against my Will in the 
other. Why then do not I lay myself down 
and snore ? What is my own, is safe. Let 
what belongs to others look to itself who 
carries it off, how it is given away by Him, 
that hath the Disposal of it. Who am I, to 
will, that it should be so and so? For is the 
Option given to me ? Hath any one made 

Me 
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Me the Dispenser of it? What I have in 
my own Disposal is enough for me. I must 
make the best I can of this. Other things 
must be as the Master of them pleases. 

§. 5. Doth any one, who hath these things 
before his Eyes, lie awake [like Achilles,} 
and shift from Side to Side ? What would he 
have, or what doth he want ? Patrodus, or 
Antilocbus * * * § , or Menelaus ? Why, did he 
ever think any one of his Friends immortal? 
Why, when had not he it before his Eyes* 
that the Morrow, or the next Day, himself 
or that Friend, might die? — “ Aye, very 
true, says he : but •}* I reckoned, that lie 
would survive me, and bring up my Son." — 
Because you werea Fool, and reckoned upon J 
Uncertainties. Why then do not you blame 
yourself ; but sit crying, like a Girl ? — “ But 
he used to § set my Dinner before me.” — 
Because he was alive, Fool ; but now he can- 
not. But Automedon will set it before you ; 
and, if he should die, you will find somebody 

* Antilochua and Menelaus arc not mentioned, or referred 
to, in the passage of Homer, to which Epictetus alludes, 

t A&iAo- ««, perhaps, should be aX&a aim. 
t I hop'd Patroclus might survive, to rea* 

My tender Orphan, with a Parent's Care. fo*e- 

§ Thou too, Patroclus, (thus his heart he vents) 

Hast spread th' inviting Banquet in our Tents, pope. 

else. 
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else- What if the Pipkin, in which your 
Meat used to be cooked, should happen to 
be broken ; must you die with Hunger, be- 
cause you have not your old Pipkin* ? Do 
not you send and buy a new one ? 

What greater Evil (says he) could afflict my Breast ? 

Is this your Evil then? And, instead of re- 
moving it, do you accuse your Mother, that 
she did not foretell it to you, that you might 
have spent your whole Life in grieving from 
that Time forward ? 

§. 6 . Do not you think now, that Homer 
composed all this on Purpose to show us, that 
the noblest, the strongest, the richest, the 
handsomest of Men, may, nevertheless, be 
the most unfortunate and wretched, if they 
have not the Principles they ought to have ? 


* This is a wretched idea of friendship; but a necessary 
consequence of the Stoic system. What a fine contrast to 
this gloomy consolation are the noble sentiments of an Apos- 
tle! Value your deceased Friend, says Epictetus, as a broken 
Pipkin ; forget him, as a thing worthless, lost, and destroyed. 
St. Paul, on the contrary, comforts the mourning survivors ; 
bidding them, not sorrow , as those who have no Hope : but re- 
member, that the death of good persons is only a sleep ; from 
which they shall soon arise to a happy immortality. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of Purity and Cleanliness . 


1. uOME doubt whether Sociableness be 
comprehended in the Nature of Man: and 
yet these very Persons do not seem to me to 
doubt, but that Purity is by all means com- 
prehended in it ; and that by this, if by any 
thing, it is distinguished from brute Animals. 
When therefore we see any Animal cleaning 
itself, we are apt to cry, with Wonder, It is 
like a human Creature. On the contrary, if 
an Animal is accused [of Dirtiness], we are 
presently apt to say, by way of excuse, 
that it is not a human Creature. Such Ex- 
cellence do we suppose to be in Man, which 
we first received from the gods. For, as 
they are by Nature pure and uncorrupt, in 
proportion as Men approach to them by 
Reason, they are tenacious of Purity and 
Incorruption. But, since it is impracticable 
that their Essence, composed of such Mate- 
vol. ii, T rials, 
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rials, should be absolutely pure, it is the 
Office of Reason to endeavour to render it 
as pure As possible. 

§. 2/The first and highest Purity, or Im- 
puritju*"then, is that which is formed in the 
Soul^J But you will not find the Impurity 
of the Soul and Body to be alike. For what 
else [of Impurity] can you find in the Soul, 
than that which readers it filthy with regard 
/ to its Operations ? / Now the Operations of 
/ the Soul are its Pursuits and Avoidances, its 
Desires, Aversions, Preparations, Intentions, 
Assents. What then is that which renders 


it defiled and impure in these Operations ? 
Nothing else than its perverse Judgments. 
So that the Impurity of the Soul consists in 
wicked Principles; and its Purification in the 
forming right Principles ; and that is pure 
which hath right Principles ; for that alone 
is unmixed and undefiled in its Operations!^ 
$. S. Now we should, as far as possible, 
endeavour after something like this in the 
Body too. It is impossible but, in such a 
Composition as Man, there must be a De- 
fluxion of Rheum. For this Reason, Nature 
hath made Hands, and the Nostrils them- 
selves as Channels to let out the Moisture. 


If any one therefore snuffs it up again, I say, 

that 


6 
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that he performs not the Operation of a Man. 
It was impossible, but that the Feet must be 
bemired and soiled from what they pass 
through. Therefore Nature hath prepared 
Water and Hands. It was impossible, but 
that some Filth must cleave to the Teeth 
from Eating. Therefore, she says, wash 
your Teeth. Why ? That you may be a 
Man, and not a wild Beast, or a Swine. It 
was impossible, but, from Perspiration, and 
the Pressure of the Clothes, something dirty, 
and necessary to bfe cleaned, should remain 
upon the Body. For this, there is Water, 
Oil, Hands, Towels, Brushes, Soap, and 
other necessary Apparatus, for its Purifica- 
tion. — No : a Smith indeed will get the Rust 
off his Iron, and have proper Instruments 
for that purpose : and you yourself will have 
your Plates washed before you eat; unless 
you are quite dirty and slovenly: but you 
will not wash nor purify your Body. — “ Why 
should I ?” (say you.) — I tell you again, in 
the first place, that you may be like a Man; 
and, in the next, that you may not offend 
those with whom you converse. *** -f With- 

f Something here seenw to be lost. Or, perhaps, the 
words, without being sensible of it, you do something like this, 
ought to be inserted after, neglected km* 

T 2 


out 
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out beiiig sensible of it, you do something 
like this. Do you think you deserve to 
stink ? Be it so. But do those deserve [to 
suffer by] it who sit near you? Who are 
placed at the Table with you ? Who salute 
you ? Either go into a Desert, as you de- 
serve, or live solitary at Home, and smell 
yourself : for it is fit you should enjoy your 
Nastiness alone. But, to what Sort of Cha- 
racter doth it belong, to live in a City, and 
behave so carelessly and inconsiderately ? If 
Nature had trusted even a Horse to your 
Care, w r ould you have overlooked and neg- 
lected him ? Now consider your Body as 
committed to you, instead of a Horse. 
Wash * it, rub it, take care that it may not 
be any ones Aversion, nor disgust any one. 
Who is not more disgusted at a stinking, un- 
wholesome-looking Sloven, than at a Person 
who hath been rolled in Filth ? The Stench 
of the one is adventitious from without ; but 
that which arises from Want of Care, is a 
kind of inward Putrefaction. — “ But Socrates 

* Here, probably, should be added — if you do not chuse 
warm water, with cold. These words in the Greek are trans- 
ferred to a place, where they are absolutely unintelligible. 
They were, probably, at first, omitted by chance ; then 
supplied at the bottom of the page ; and then transcribed, as 
if that had been their proper place. 


bathed 
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bathed but seldom/' — But his Person looked 
clean, and was so agreeable and pleasing, 
that the most beautiful and noble Youths 
were fond of- him, and desired rather to sit 
by him, than by those who had the finest 
Persons. He might have omitted both 
Bathing and Washing, if he had pleased : 
and yet Bathing, though seldom, had its 
Effect. — “ But Aristophanes calls him, one 
of the squalid slip-shod Philosophers ” — Why, 
so he says too, that he walked in the Air, 
and stole Clothes from the Pakestra. Be- 
sides, all who have written of Socrates, affirm 
quite the contrary ; that he was not only 
agreeable in his Conversation, but in his 
Person too. And, again, they write the 
same of Diogenes. For we ought not to 
fright the World from Philosophy, by the 
Appearance of our Person ; but to show our- 
selves ehearful and easy, by the Care of our 
Persons *, as well as by other Marks. “ See, 
all of you, that I have nothing ; that I want 
nothing. Without House, without City, 
and an Exile, (if that happens to be the 
Case *f*), and without a Home, I live more 

* In times of mourning or danger, the antients expressed 
their sense of their situation by neglecting their persons. 

+ As it was the case of Diogenes. 

T 3 
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easily and prosperously than the Noble and 
Rich. Look upon my Person too, that it is 
not injured by coarse Fare." — But, if any 
one should tell me this, with the Habit and 
the Visage of a condemned Criminal, what 
God should persuade me to come near Phi* 
losophy, while * it renders Men such Fi- 
gures ? Heaven forbid ! I would not do it, 
eyen if I was sure to become a wise Man for 
my Pains. I declare, for my own Part, I 
would rather that a young Man, on his first 
Inclination to Philosophy, should come to 
me finically dressed, than with fiis Hair 
spoiled and dirty. For there appears in 
him some Idea of Beauty, and Desire of 
Decency: and where he imagines it to be, 
there he applies his Endeavours. One hath 
nothing more to do, but to point it out to 
him, and say, ‘‘ You seek Beauty, young 
Man ; and you do well. Be assured then, 
that it springs from the rational part of you. 
Seek it there, where the Pursuits and Avoid-? 
ances, the Desires and Aversions, are con? 
cerned. Herein consists your Excellence : 
but the paltry Body is by Nature Clay. 
Why do you trouble yourself, to no Purpose, 

• For #r«, perhaps, «ri may be the true reading j and it is 
so translated. 

about 
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about it ? You will be convinced by Time, if 
not otherwise, that it is nothing.” But, if 
he should come to me bemired, dirty, with 
Whiskers down to his Knees, what can I say 
to him? By -what Similitude allure him? 
For what hath he studied, which hath any 
Resemblance to Beauty, that I may transfer 
his Attention, and say, that Beauty is not 
there, but here? Would you have me tell 
him, that Beauty doth not consist in Filth, 
but in Reason ? For hath he any Desire of 
Beauty ? Hath he any Appearance of it ? 
Go, and argue with a Hog, not to roll in 
the Mire. 

§.4. It was in the quality of a young Man 
that loved Beauty, that Polemo * was touch- 
ed by the Discourses of Xenocrates. For 
he entered with some Incentives to the Study 
of Beauty, though he sought in the wrong 
Place. And indeed Nature hath not made 
the very Brutes dirty, which live with Man. 
Doth a Horse wallow in the Mire ? Ora 
good Dog ? But Swine, and filthy Geese, 
and Worms, and Spiders, which are banished 
to the greatest Distance from human Society. 
Will you then, who are a Man, chuse not 

f See p. 4. of this VoL Note f. 

T 4 to 
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to be even one of the Animals, that are corn* 
versant with Man ; but rather a Worm, ora 
Spider ? Will you not bathe sometimes, be 
it in whatever Manner you please ? Will 
you never use Water to wash yourself? Will 
you not come clean, that they who converse 
with you may have some Pleasure in you ? 
But will you accompany us, a mere Lump 
of Nastiness, even to the Temples ; where 
it is not lawful for any one so much as to 
spit, or blow his Nose ? 

§. 5- What then, would any body have 
you dress yourself out to the utmost ? By no 
means ; except in those things where our 
Nature requires it ; in Reason, Principles, 
Actions ; but, in our Persons, only as far as 
Neatness, as far as not to give Offence. 
But if you hear, that it is not right to wear 
Purple, you must go, I suppose, and roll 
your Cloak in the Mud, or tear it. — “ But 
where should 1 have a fine Cloak?” — You 
have Water, Man ; wash it. — “ What an 
amiable * Youth is here ? How \yorthy this 
old Man, to love, and be loved !” — A fit 
Person to be trusted with the Instruction of 

* The youth, probably, means the scholar, who neglects 
neatness ; and the old man, the tutor, that gives him no 
precept or example of if. 

our 
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our Sons and Daughters, and attended by 
young People, as Occasion may require, — 
to read them Lectures on a Dunghill l 
Every Deviation proceeds from something 
human : but this approaches very nearly to- 
wards being not human. 


CHAP. XII. 

f 

Of Attention, 

$.i.When you let go your Attention for 
a little while, do not fancy you may recover 
it when-ever you please : but remember this. 
That, by means of the Fault of To-day, 
your Affairs must necessarily be in a worse 
Condition for the future. First, what is the 
saddest thing of all, a Habit arises of not 
attending ; and then a Habit of deferring the 
Attention, and always driving * off from 
time to time, and procrastinating a prospe- 
rous Life, a Propriety of Behaviour, and the 
Thinking and Acting conformably to Nature. 

* Ef«0u, perhaps, should be 

Now, 
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Now, if the Procrastination of any thing is 
advantageous, the absolute Omission of it is 
still* more advantageous ; but, if it be not 
advantageous, why do not you preserve a 
constant Attention? — " 1 would play To- 
day." — What then ? Ought you not to do it, 
with proper Attention to yourself ? — “ I 
would sing." — Well : and what forbids but 
that you may sing, with Attention to your- 
self? For there is no Part of Life exempted, 
to which Attention doth not extend. For 
will you do it the worse by attending, and 
the better by not attending ? What else in 
Life is best performed by inattentive People? 
Doth a Smith forge the better by not attend* 
mg? Doth a Pilot steer the safer by not at* 
tending? Or is any other, even of the mi* 
nutest Operations, performed the better by 
Inattention ? Do not you perceive, that, 
when vou have let your Mind loose, it is no 
longer in your Power to call it back, either 
to Propriety, or Modesty, or Moderation ? 
But you do every thing as it happens ; you 
follow your Inclinations. 

§. 2. To what then am I to attend? 

Why, in the first Place, to those univer- 
sal Maxims, which you must always have at 
hand; and not sleep, or get up, or drink, or 

eat, 
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cat, or converse without them : that no one 
is the Master of another’s Choice ; and^TU 
in Choice alone that Good and Evil consist^ 
No one therefore is the Master either to pro- 
cure me any Good, or to involve me in any 
Evil : but I alone have the Disposal of my* 
self with regard to these Things. Since these 
then are secured to me, what need have I to 
fee troubled about Externals? What Tyrant 
is formidable ? What Distemper ? What Po- 
verty ? What Offence ? — I have not pleased 
such a one.” — Is he my Concern then ? Is 
he my Conscience ? — “ No.” — Why do I 
trouble myself any further about him then ? 

But he is thought to be of some Conse- 
quence.” — Let him look to that, and they 
who think him so. But I have One, whom 
I must please, to whom I must submit, whom 
I must obey ; God, and those * who are 
next Him. He hath entrusted me with my- 
self, and made my Choice subject to my- 
self alone, having given me Rules for the 
right Use of it. If I follow the proper Rules 
in Syllogisms, in convertible Propositions, I 


* The tutelar Genius, and Fortune. Of the former, see 
B. I. ch. 14. §. 2. Ot both, see B. IV. ch. 4. §. 4. By 
changing xa» toi* into xcu rot, the translation will be; But, 
next to Him, He hath intrusted me with myself. 


do 
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do not regard, nor care for any one, who 
says any thing contrary to them. Why then 
am I vext at being censured in Matters of 
greater Consequence ? What is the Reason 
of this Perturbation ? Nothing else, but that 
in this instance I want Exercise. For every 
Science despiseth Ignorance, and the Igno- 
rant; and not only the Sciences, but even 
the Arts. Take any Shoemaker, take any 
Smith you will, and he laughs at the rest 
of the World, with regard to his own Busi- 
ness. 

§. 3. In the first place then, these are the 
Maxims we must have ready, and do nothing 
without them ; but direct the Soul to this 
Mark, to pursue nothing external, nothing 
that belongs to others, but as He, who bath 
the Power, hath appointed : Things depend- 
ent on Choice are to be pursued always ; and 
the rest, as it is permitted. Besides this, 
we must remember, who we are, and what 
Name we bear, and endeavour to direct the 
several Offices of Life to the rightful De- 
mands of its several Relations : what is the 
proper Time for Singing, what for Play, in 
what Company : what will be the Conse- 
quence of our Performance : whether our 
Companions will despise us, pr we ourselves: 

when 
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when to employ Raillery, and whom to ri- 
dicule : upon what Occasions to comply, and 
with whom; and then, in complying, how to 
preserve our own Character. 

4. Where-ever you deviate from any of 
these Rules, the Damage is immediate; not 
from any thing external, but from the very 
Action itself. — “ What then, is it possible, 
by these Means, to be faultless V* Imprac- 
ticable : but this is possible, to use a con- 
stant Endeavour to be faultless. For we 
shall have Cause to be satisfied, if, by never 
remitting this Attention, we shall be exempt 
at least from a few Faults. But now, when 
you say, I will begin to attend To-morrow; 
be assured, it is the same thing, as if you 
say, “ I will be shameless, impertinent, base. 
To-day : it shall be in the Power of others 
to grieve me : I will be passionate, I will be 
envious To-day.” See to how many Evils 
you give yourself up. — “ But all will be well 
To-morrow/’ — How much better To-day ? 
If it be for your Interest To-morrow, much 
more To-day, that it may be in your Power 
To-morrow too, and that you may not defer 
it again to the third Day. 

t 
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CHAP. xnr. 

Concerning Such as readily discover their own 

Affairs. 

§.i.When any one appears to as to dis- 
course frankly of his own Affairs, we too are 
some Way induced to discover our Secrets 
to him ; and we suppose this to be acting 
with Frankness. First, because it seems un- 
fair, that, when we have heard the Affairs 
of our Neighbour, we should not, in return, 
communicate ours to him ; and, besides, we 
think, that we shall not appear of a frank 
Character in concealing what belongs to our- 
selves. Indeed it is often said, “ I have told 
you all my Affairs; and will you tell me 
none of yours ? Where do People act thus ?” 
Lastly, it is supposed, that we may safely 
trust him who hath already trusted us : for 
we imagine, that he will never discover our 
Affairs, for fear we, in our Turn, should dis- 
cover his. It is thus that the Inconsiderate 


are 
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are caught by the Soldiers at Rome. A 
Soldier sits by you, in a common Dress, and 
begins to speak ill of Caesar. Then you, as 
if you had received a Pledge of his Fidelity, 
by his first beginning the Abuse, say likewise 
what you think ; and so you are led away in 
Chains to Execution. 

§. 2. Something like this is the Case with 
us in general. But when one hath safely in- 
trusted his Secrets to me, shall I, in Imitation 
of him, trust mine to any one who comes in 
my Way ? The Case is different. I indeed 
hold my Tongue, (supposing me to be of 
such a Disposition) but he goes, and disco- 
vers them to every body : and then, when 
I come to find it out, if I happen to be like 
him, from a Desire of Revenge, I discover 
his ; and asperse, and am aspersed. But, if 
I remember, that one Man doth not hurt 
another, but that every one is hurt and pro- 
fited by his own Actions, I indeed keep to 
this, not to do any thing like him : yet, by 
my own talkative Folly, I suffer what I do 
suffer. 

3. “ Aye : but it is unfair, when you 
have heard the Secrets of your Neighbour, 
not to communicate any thing to him in re- 
turn.* 
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turn." — Why, did I ask you to do it, Sir ? 
Did you tell me your Affairs, upon Condi- 
tion that I should tell you mine, in return ? 
If you are a Blab, and believe all you meet 
to be Friends, would you have me too be- 
come like you ? But, what if the Case be 
this: that you did right in trusting your Af- 
fairs to me , but it is not right that I should 
trust you? Would you have me run headlong, 
and fall? This is just as if I had a sound 
Barrel, and you a leaky one : and you should 
come and deposit your Wine with me to 
put it into my Barrel ; and then should take 
it ill, that, in my Turn, I did not trust you 
with my Wine. No. You have a leaky 
Barrel. How then are we any longer upon 
equal Terms? You have deposited your Af- 
fairs with an honest Man, and a Man of 
Honour ; one who esteems his own Actions 
alone, and nothing external, to be either 
hurtful or profitable. AVould you have me 
deposit mine with you : a Man who have 
dishonoured your own Faculty of Choice, and 
who w'ould get a paltry Sum, or a Post of 
Power or Preferment at Court, even if, for 
the Sake of it, you were to kill your own 
Children, like Medea? Where is the Equa- 
lity 
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lity of this ? But shew me, that you are 
faithful ; a Man of Honour, steady ; shew 
me, that you have friendly Principles'; shew 
me, that your Vessel is not leaky; and you 
shall see, that I will not stay till you have 
trusted your Affairs to me : but I will come 
and intreat you to hear an Account of mine. 
For who would not make use of a good Ves- 
sel ? Who despises a benevolent and friendly 
Adviser ? Who will not gladly receive one 
to share the Burden, as it were, of his Diffi- 
culties ; and, by sharing, to make it lighter ? 
— “ Well : but I trust you , and you do not 
trust me ” — In the first place, you do not 
really trust me ; but you are a Blab, and 
therefore can keep nothing in. For, if the 
former be the case, trust only me. But now, 
whomever you see at leisure, you sit down 
by him, and say, “ My dear Friend, there 
is not a Man in the World that wishes me 
better, or hath more Kindness for me, than 
you; I entreat you to hear my Affairs.” 
And this you do to those, with whom you 
have not the least Acquaintance. But, if 
you do [really] trust me, it is plainly as 
[thinking me] a Man of* Fidelity and Ho- 
nour ; and not because I have told you my 
vol. n. u Affairs. 
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Affairs. Let me alone then, till I too am of 
this Opinion [with regard to You]. Shew me, 
that, if a Person hath told his Affairs to any 
one, it is a Proof of his being a Man of Fi- 
delity and Honour. For, if this was the 
Case, I would go about and tell my Affairs 
to the whole World ; if, upon that Account, 
I should become a Man of Fidelity and Ho- 
nour. But that is no such Matter ; but re- 
quires aPerson to have no ordinary Principles. 

§. 4. If then you see any one taking Pains 
for things that belong to others, and sub- 
jecting his Choice to them, be assured, that 
this Man hath a thousand things to compel 
and restrain him. He hath no need of burn- 
ing Pitch, or the torturing Wheel, to make 
him tell what he knows ; but the Nod of a 
Girl for Instance, will shake his Purpose; 
the Good-will of a Courtier, the Desire of 
a public Post, of an Inheritance ; ten thou- 
sand other things of that sort. It must 
therefore be remembered in general, that 
secret Discourses require Fidelity, and a 
certain Sort of Principles. And where at 
this time, are these easily to be found ? 
^Pray let any one show me a Person of such 
a Disposition as to say, I trouble myself 
5 only 
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only with those things which are my own, 
incapable of Restraint, by Nature free. 
This I esteem the Essence of GqojJr^Let 
the rest be as it may happen* It makes no 
Difference to me. 


END OF THE DISCOURSES. 
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ENCHIRIDION. 


I. 

Of Things, some are in our Power, and 
others not. In our Power are Opinion, Pur- 
suit, Desire, Aversion, and in one Word, 
whatever are our own Actions. Not in our 
Power, are Body, Property, Reputation, 
Command, and, in one Word, whatever are 
not our own Actions. 

Now, the things in our Power are, by 
Nature, free, unrestrained, unhindered : but 
those not in our Power, weak, slavish, re- 
strained, belonging to others. Remember 
then, that, if you suppose things by Nature 
slavish, to be free; and what belongs to 
others, your own ; you will be hindered ; you 
will lament ; you will be disturbed ; you will 
find fault both with gods and Men. But, 
u 4 if 
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if you suppose, that only to be your own, 
which is your own; and what belongs to 
others, such as it really is ; no one will ever 
compel you ; no one will restrain you : you 
will find fault with no one ; you will accuse 
no one, you will do no one thing against 
your Will: no one will hurt you: you will 
pot have an Enemy ; for you will suffer no 
Harm. 

Aiming therefore at such great things, 
remember, that you must not allow yourself 
to be carried, even with a slight tendency, 
towards the Attainment of the others * : but 
that you must entirely quit some of them, 
and for the present postpone the rest, But, 
if you w ould both have these, and Command, 
and Riches,. at once, perhaps you will not 
gairj so much as the latter; because you aim 
at the former too : but you will absolutely 
fail of the former; by which alone Happi- 
ness and Freedom are procured. 

Study, therefore, to be able to say to every 
harsh Appearance, “ You are but an Ap- 
pearance, and not absolutely the Thing you 
appear to be.” And then examine it by 
those Rules which you have : and first, and 

-• The translation follows Mr. Upton's conjecture, of aMw 
for »vr«vr. 
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chiefly, by this : Whether it concerns the 
Things which are in our own Power, or those 
which are not; and, if it concerns any Thing 
not in our Power, be prepared to say, that 
it is nothing to you. 


ii. 

Remember that Desire promises the At- 
tainment of that of which you are desirous; 
and Aversion promises the Avoiding of that 
to which you are averse : that he who fails of 
the Object of his Desire, is disappointed : 
and he who incurs the Object of his Aver- 
sion, wretched. If then, you confine your 
Aversion to those Objexts only, which are 
contrary to that natural Use of your Facul- 
ties, which you have in your own Power, you 
will never incur any thing to which you are 
averse. But if you are averse to Sickness, 
or Death, or Poverty, you will be wretched. 
Remove Aversion, then, from all Things that 
are not in our Power, and transfer it to 
things contrary to the Nature of what is in 
our Power. But, for the present, totally 
suppress Desire : for, if you desire any of 
the Things not in our own Power, you must 
necessarily be disappointed ; and of those 
w hich are, and which it would be laudable 

to 
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to desire, nothing is yet in your Possession. 
* Use only [the requisite Acts] of Pursuit 
and Avoidance ; and even these lightly, and 
with Gentleness, and Reservation. 

irr. 

With regard to whatever Objects either 
delight the Mind, or contribute to Use, or 
are loved with fond Affection, remember to 
tell yourself, of what Nature they are, be- 
ginning from the most trifling things. If 
you are fond of an Earthen Cup, that it is 
an Earthen Cup of which you are fond : for 
thus, if it is broken, you will not be dis- 
turbed. If you kiss your Child, or your 
Wife, that you kiss a Being subject to the 
Accidents of Humanity ; and thus you will 
not be disturbed, if either of them dies. 


IV. 

When you are going about any Action, 
remind yourself of what Nature the Action is. 

• The sense is, that he, who is only beginning to philoso- 
phise, hath yet nothing right within him to desire, or set his 
heart upon ; therefore, till he hath, he must not set his heart 
upon any thing. But in the mean time, he must make use 
of the Pursuits and Avoidances; «. e. perform the common 
actions of life : but these outward movements ‘must be cau- 
tious and gentle ; and the inward movements of desire be 
quite restrained. 


if 
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If you are going to bathe, represent to your- 
self the things, which usually happen in the 
Bath : some Persons dashing the Water : 
some pushing and crowding, others giving 
abusive Language ; and others stealing [the 
Clothes]. And thus you will more safely go 
about this Action, if you say to yourself, “ I 
will now go bathe, and preserve my own 
Mind in a State conformable to Nature.” 
And in the same manner with regard to 
every other Action. For thus, if any Impe- 
diment arises in Bathing, you will have it to 
say, “ It was not only to bathe that I de- 
sired, but to preserve my Mind in a State 
conformable to Nature; and I shall not pre- 
serve it so, if I am out of Humour at things 
that happen.” 

v. 

Men are disturbed, not by Things, but 
by the Principles and Notions, which they 
form concerning Things. Death, for In- 
stance, is not terrible, else it would have ap- 
peared so to Socrates. But the Terror con- 
sists in our Notion of Death, that it is ter- 
rible. When therefore we are hindered, or 
disturbed, or grieved, let us never impute it 
to others, but to ourselves ; that is, to our 
own Principles. It is the Action of an un- 
instructed 
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instructed Person to lay the Fault of his own 
bad Condition upon others ; of one entering 
upon Instruction, to lay the Fault on him- 
self; and of one perfectly instructed, neither 
on others, nor on himself. 

VI. 

Be not elated on any Excellence not your 
own. If a Horse should be elated, and say, 
“lam handsome,” it would be supportable. 
But when you are elated, and say, “ I have 
a handsome Horse,” know, that you are 
elated on w hat is, \ji fact, only the Good of 
the Horse. * What then is your own ? The 
Use of the Appearances of Things. So 
that when you behave conformable to Na- 
ture, in the Use of these Appearances, you 
will be elated with reason ; for you will be 
elated on some Good of your own. 

VII. 

As in a Voyage, when the Ship is at An- 
chor, if you go on Shore to get Water, you 
may amuse yourself with picking up a Shell- 
fish, or an Onion, in your Way ; but your 
Thoughts ought to be bent towards the Ship, 
and perpetually attentive, dest the Captain 

* The 1 translation follows Mr. Upton’s correction of the 
Text in this Chapter. 

should 
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should call ; and then you must leave all 
these things, that you may not be thrown 
into the Vessel, bound Neck and Heels, 
like a Sheep. Thus likewise in Life, if, in- 
stead of an Onion, or Shell-fish, such a 
thing as a Wife or a Child be granted you, 
there is no Objection : but if the Captain 
calls, run to the Ship, leave all these things, 
regard none of them. But, if you are old, 
never go far from the Ship : lest, when you 
are called, you should be unable to come in 
time. 

VIII. 

Require not things to happen as you wish; 
but wish them to happen as they do happen ; 
and you will go on well. 

IX. 

Sickness is an Impediment to the Body, 
but not to the Faculty of Choice, unless it- 
self pleases. Lameness is an Impediment 
to the Leg, but not to the Faculty of Choice: 
and say this to yourself with regard to every 
thing that happens. For you will find it to 
be an Impediment to something else ; but 
not to yourself. 

I — x. 

Upon every Accident, remember to tarn 
towards yourself, and enquire, what Powers 

you 
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you have for making a proper Use of it. If 
you see a handsome Person, you will find 
Continence a Power against this: if Pain 
be presented to you, you will find Fortitude : 
if 111- Language, you will find Patience. And 
thus habituated, the Appearances of Things 
will not hurry you away along with them. 

XI. 

Never say of any thing, “ I have lost it;" 
but “ I have restored it/* Is your Child 
dead? It is restored. Is your Wife dead? 
She is restored. Is your Estate taken away? 
Well: and is not that likewise restored? 
“ But he who took it away is a bad Man." 
What is it to you, by whose hands He, who 
gave it, hath demanded it back again ? While 
He gives you to possess it, take care of it ; 
but as of something not your own, as Pas- 
sengers do of an Inn. 

XII. 

If you would improve, lay aside such Rea- 
sonings as these. “ If I neglect my Affairs, 
I shall not have a Maintenance: if I do 
not correct my Servant, he will be good for 
nothing." For it is better to die with Hun- 
ger, exempt from Grief and Fear, than to 
live in Affluence with Perturbation : and it 

is 
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is better your Servant should be bad, than 
you unhappy. 

Begin therefore from little things. Is a 
little Oil spilt ? A little Wine stolen ? Say 
to yourself, “ This is the Purchase paid for 
Apathy, for Tranquillity ; and nothing is to 
be had for nothing.” And when you call 
your Servant, consider, it is possible he may 
not come at your Call ; or, if he doth, that 
he may not do what you would have him do. 
But he is by no means of such Importance 
that it should be in his Pow r er to give you 
any Disturbance. 

XIII. 

•f* If you would improve, be content to be 
thought foolish and stupid with regard to 
Externals. Do not wish to be thought to 
know any thing ; and though you should 
appear to be somebody to others, distrust 
yourself. For, be assured, it is not easy at 
once to preserve your Faculty of Choice in a 
State conformable to Nature, and [to secure] 
Externals : but while you are careful about 
the one, you must of Necessity neglect the 
other. 

* Thus some MSS. Changing in others xabuq into xax*f, 
the translation will be — It is not so well with Him, and ill 
with You. 

t There is a great likeness to Christian phrases and doc- 
trines in this Chapter. 


if 
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XIV. 

If you wish your Children, and your Wife, 
and your Friends, to live for ever, you are 
stupid : for you wish things to be in your 
Power, which are not so ; and, what belongs 
to others, to be your own. So likewise, if 
you wish your Servant to be without Fault, 
you are a Fool ; for you wish Vice not to be 
Vice *, but something else. But, if you 
wish to have your Desires undisappointed, 
that is in your own Power. Exercise, 
therefore, what is in your Power. He is 
the Master of every other Person, who is 
able to confer, or remove, whatever that 
Person wishes either to have or to avoid. 
Whoever then would be free, let him wish 
nothing, let him decline nothing, which 
depends on others ; else he must necessarily 
be a Slave. 

xv. 

Remember that you must behave [in Life] 
as at an Entertainment -f*. Is any thing 
brought round to you ? Put out your Hand, 
and take your Share, with Moderation. 
Doth it pass by you ? Do not stop it. Is it 

# i. c. Dependent on Persons' own Choice, 
t An allusion to the custom, in the antient entertainments, 
of carrying round the dishes to each of the guests. Uptok. 

not 
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not yet come ? Do not stretch forth you^* 
Desire towards it, but wait till it reaches 
you. Thus [do] with regard to Children, to 
a Wife, to public Posts, to Riches ; and you 
will be some time or other a worthy Partner 
of the Feasts of the gods. And if you do 
not so much as take the things which are set 
before you, but are able even to despise 
them, then you will not only be a Partner of 
the Feasts of the gods, but of their Empire 
also. For, by thus doing, Diogenes and 
Heraclitus*, and others like them, deservedly 
became, and were called, divine. 

xvt* 

When you see any one weeping for Grief, 
either that his Son is gone abroad, or dead, 
or that he hath suffered in his Affairs ; take 
heed, that the Appearance may not hurry 
you away with it. But immediately make 
the Distinction within your own Mind ; and 
have it ready to say, M It is not the Acci- 
dent [itself] that distresses this Person, for 
it doth not distress another Man ; but the 
Judgment which he forms concerning it*” 
As far as Words go, however, do not dis- 
dain to condescend to him ; and even, if it 

* For Heraclitus, I suspect, should be read Hercules. 

vol. ii. x should 
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should so happen, to groan with him. Take 
heed, however, not to groan inwardly too. 

xvn. 

Remember that you are an Actor in a 
Drama, of such a kind as the Author pleases 
to make it. If short, of a short one ; if long, 
of a long one. If it be his Pleasure you 
should act a poor Man, a Cripple, a Gover- 
nor, or a private Person, see that you act it 
naturally. For this is your Business, to act 
well the Character assigned you: to chuse 
it, is another's. 

XVIII. 

When a Raven happens to croak unluckily, 
let not the Appearance hurry you away with 
it : but immediately make the Distinction to 
yourself; and say, “ None of these things 
is portended to me ; but either to my paltry 
Body, or Property, or Reputation, or Chil- 
dren, or Wife. But to me all Portents are 
lucky, if I will. For which-ever of these 
things happens, it is in my Power to derive 
Advantage from it." 

XIX. 

You may be unconquerable, if you enter 
into no Combat, in which it is not in your 

own 
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own Power to conquer. When therefore 
you see any one eminent in Honours, or 
Power, or in high Esteem on any other Ac- 
count, take heed not to be hurried away with 
the Appearance* and to pronounce him hap- 
py : for, if the Essence of Good consists in 
things in our own Power, there will be no 
room for Envy, or Emulation. JBut, for 
your part, do not wish to be a General, or a 
Senator, or a Consul, but [to be] free: and 
the only Way to this, is, a Contempt* of 
things not in our own Power. 

xx. 

Remember, not he who gives Ill-Lan- 
guage, or a Blow, affronts ; but the Principle, 
which represents these things as affronting. 
When therefore, any one provokes you, be 
assured, that it is your own Opinion which 
provokes you. Try, therefore, in the first 
Place, not to be hurried away with the Ap- 
pearance. For, if you once gain Time ancj . 
Respite, you will more easily command 
yourself. 

*xi. 

Let Death and Exile, and ail other things 
which appear terrible, be daily before your 
Eyes ; but chiefly Death : and you wi^ never 
x 2 entertain 
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entertain any abject Thought, nor too eagerly 
covet any thing. 

XXII. 

If you have an earnest Desire of attaining 
to Philosophy, prepare yourself from the 
very first, to be laughed at, to be sneered by 
the Multitude, to hear them say, “ He is 
returned to us a Philosopher all at once 
and, “ Whence this supercilious Look ?" 
Now, for your Part, do not have a superci- 
lious Look indeed ; but keep steadily to those 
things which appear best to you, as one ap- 
pointed by God to this Station. For re- 
member, that, if you adhere to the same 
Point, those very Persons who at first ridi- 
culed, will afterwards admire you. But, if 
you are conquered by them, you will incur a 
double Ridicule. 

XXIII. 

If you ever happen to turn your Atten- 
tion to Externals so as to wish to please any 
one, be assured, that you have ruined your 
Scheme of Life*. Be contented then, in 
every thing, with being a Philosopher : and, 
if you wish to be thought so likewise by any 

* “ If I yet pleased Men, I should not be the Servant of 
Christ."* Gal. i. 10. 

one, 
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one, appear so to yourself, and it will suffice 
you. 

XXIV. 

Let not such Considerations as these dis- 
tress you. " I shall live in Dishonour ; and 
be nobody any where." For, if Dishonour 
is an Evil, you can no more be involved in 
any Evil by the Means of another, than be 
engaged in any thing base. Is it any Busi- 
ness of yours then, to get Power, or to be 
admitted to an Entertainment? By no means. 
How then, after all, is this a Dishonour ? 
And how is it true, that you will be nobody 
any zvhere : when you ought to be somebody 
in those Things only, which are in your own 
Power, in which you may be of the greatest 
Consequence ? “ But my Friends will be 
unassisted." — What do you mean by unas- 
sisted ? They will not have Money from you; 
nor will you make them Roman Citizens. 
Who told you then, that these are among * 
the Things in our own Power ; and not the 
Affair of others ? And who can give to ano- 
ther the Things which be hath not himself? 

“ Well : but get them then, that we too 
may have a Share." If I can get them with 
the Preservation of my own Honour; and 
Fidelity, and Greatness of Mind, show me 
x 3 the 
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the Way, and I will get them : but, if yot* 
require me to lose my own proper Good, 
that you may gain what is no Good, consider 
how unequitable and foolish you are. Be- 
sides : which would you rather have, a Sun* 
of Money; or a Friend of Fidelity and 
Honour ? Rather assist me then to gain thi^ 
Character, than require me to do those things 
by which I may lose it. Well: but my 
Country, say you, as far as depends upon 
me, will be unassisted. Here again, what 
Assistance is this you mean ? M It will not 
have Porticos, nor Baths, of your providing." 
And what signifies that ? Why, neither doth 
a Smith provide it with Shoes, or a Shoe- 
maker with Arms. It is enough, if every 
one fully performs his own proper Business. 
And were you to supply it with another Ci- 
tizen of Honour and Fidelity, would not* be 
be of Use to it? Yes. Therefore neither 
are you yourself useless to it. “ What Place 
then, say you, shall I hold in the State?” 
Whatever you can hold with the Preserva- 
tion of your Fidelity and Honour. But if, 

• I have followed the conjecture of a friend, who thinks 
should be to preserve an opposition between 

the person signified by it, and the c tv o,vt& in the next 
sentence. .* '* 

by 
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by desiring to he useful to that, you lose 
these, of what Use can you be to your 
Country, when you are become faithless, and 
void of Shame ? 


£XV. 

Is any one preferred before you at an En- 
tertainment, or in a Compliment, or in be- 
ing admitted to a Consultation? If these 
Things are good, you ought to rejoice, that 
he hath got them : and, if they are evil, do 
not be grieved, that you have not got them. 
And remember* that you cannot, without 
using the same Means [which others do] to 
acquire Things not in our own Power, ex-* 
pect to be thought worthy of an equal Share 
<©f them. For how can he, who doth not 
frequent the Poor of any [great] Man, dpth 
not attend him, doth not praise him, have 
an equal Share with him who doth ? You 
Are amjust then, and unsatiable, if you are 
unwilling to pay the Price for which these 
Things are sold, and would have them tor 
nothing. For how much are Lettuces sold? 
A Halfpenny, for instance. If another then, 
paying a Halfpenny, takes the Lettuces, 
jand you, not paying it, go without them, -do 
not imagine, that he hath gained any Ad- 
x 4 vantage 
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vantage over you. For as he hath the Let- 
tuces, so you have the Halfpenny, which 
you did not give. So, in the present case, 
you have not been invited to such a Person's 
Entertainment ; because you have not paid 
him the Price for which a Supper is sold. 
It is sold for Praise : it is sold for Attend- 
ance. Give him then the Value, if it be 
for your Advantage. But, if you would, at 
the same time, not pay the one, and yet re- 
ceive the other, you are insatiable, and a 
Blockhead. Have you nothing then, in- 
stead of the Supper? Yes indeed you have 5 
the not praising him, whom you do not like 
to praise : the not bearing with his Beha- 
viour at coming in *, 

XXVJ, 

The Will of Nature may be learned front 
those things, in which we do not differ from 
each other. As, when our Neighbour’s Boy 
hath broken a Cup, or the like, we are pre- 
sently ready to say, “ These are Things 
that will happen.” Be assured then, that 
when your own Cup likewise is broken, you 
ought to be affected just as when another’s 

• Or, according to the reading of Simplicius-— the atten- 
dants in his nntipbambef. 

Cup 
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Cup was broken. Transfer this, in like man- 
ner, to greater things. Is the Child or 
Wife of another dead ? There is- no one who 
would not say, <c This is a human Acci- 
dent." But if any one's * own Child hap- 
pens to die, it is presently, “ Alas 1 how 
wretched am I !” But it should be remem- 
bered, how we are affected in hearing the 
same thing concerning others. 

XXVII. 

As a Mark -f- is not set up for the sake of 
missing the Aim, so neither doth the Na- 
ture of Evil exist in the World. 

XXVIII. 

If a Person had delivered up your Body 
to any one, whom he met in his Way, you 
would certainly be angry. And do you feel 
jio Shame in delivering up your own Mind to 

* Natural affection prompts us to grieve for a Wife or a 
Child, and to sympathize with the griefs of others : whence 
Christianity teaches us to weep with them who weep: yet for- 
bidding us, in any case, to sorrow as -without hope. Stoicism 
carries truth into absurdity ; while Christian philosophy 
makes all truths coincide,- uniting fortitude with tenderness 
and compassion. 

f Happiness, the effect of virtue, is the mark which God 
hath set up for us to aim at. Our missing it, is no work of 
His; nor so properly any thing real, as a mere negative and 
failure of our own. 

be 
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be disconcerted, and confounded by any one, 
who happens to give you Ill-Language ? 

, xxix *. 

xxx# 

Duties are universally measured by Rela* 
tions. Is any one a Father ? In this are 
implied, as due, Taking Care of him ; sub* 
mitring to him in all things ; patiently re- 
ceiving his Reproaches, his Correction. But 
he is a bad Father. Is your natural Tie then 
to a good Father? No: but to a Father. 
Is a Brother unjust ? Well : preserve your 
own Situation towards him. Consider not 
what he doth ; but what you are to do, to 
keep your own Faculty of Choice in a State 
conformable to Nature. For another will 
not hurt you, unless you please. You will 
then be hurt, when you think you are hurt. 
In this manner, therefore, you will find, from 
{the Idea of] a Neighbour, a Citizen, a Ge r 
neral, the [corresponding] Duties, if you ac- 
custom yourself to contemplate the [several] 
Relations. 


* This Chapter, except some very trifling differences, is 
the same with the Fifteenth of the Third Book of the Dis- 
courses ; therefore unnecessary to be repeated here. 


Be 
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XXXI. 

Be assured, that the essential Property of 
Piety towards the gods, is, to form right 
Opinions concerning them, as existing *, and 
as governing the Universe with Goodness 
ai?d Justice. And fix yourself in this Reso* 
Jution, to obey them, and yield to them, and 
willingly follow them in all Events, as pro- 
duced by the most perfect Understanding, 
For, thus you will never find Fault with the 
gods, nor accuse them of neglecting you. 
And it is not possible for this to be effected 
any other Way than by withdrawing your- 
self from things not in our own Power, and 
placing Good or Evil in those only which 
are. For if you suppose any of the things, 
not in our own Power, to be either good or 
evil ; when you are disappointed of what you 
wish, or incur what you would avoid, you 
must necessarily find fault with, and blame, 
|the Authors. For every Animal is naturally 
formed to fly and abhor things that appear 
hurtful, and the Causes of them ; and to 
pursue and admire those which appear bene- 

• li He that cometh to God, must believe that He is ; 
and that he is a ltcwarder of them that diligently seek Him/' 
Hcb . xi. 6. 

f t#, perhaps should be ota*/* h. 

ficial, 
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ficial, and the Causes of them. It is imprac- 
ticable then, that one who supposes himself 
to be hurt, should rejoice in the Person who 
he thinks, hurts him ; just as it is impossible 
to rejoice in the Hurt itself. Hence, also, a 
Father is reviled by a Son, when he doth 
not impart to him the things which he takes 
to be good : and the supposing Empire to be 
a Good, made Polynices and Eteocles mu- 
tually Enemies. On this account the Hus- 
bandman, the Sailor, the Merchant ; on this 
account those who lose Wives and Children, 
revile the gods. For where Interest is, there 
too is Piety placed. So that, whoever is 
careful to regulate his Desires and Aversions 
as he ought, is, by the very same Means, 
careful of Piety likewise. But it is also in- 
cumbent on every one to offer Libations, 
and Sacrifices, and First-fruits, conformably 
to the Customs of his Country, with Purity; 
and not in a slovenly manner, nor negligently, 
nor sparingly, nor beyond his Ability. 

XXXII. 

When you have Recourse to Divination, 
remember, that you know not what the 
Event will be, and you come to learn it of 
the Diviner : but of what Nature it is, you 

know 
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know before you come ; at least, if you are 
a Philosopher. For if it is among the things 
not in our own Power, it can by no means be 
either good or evil. Do not, therefore, 
bring either Desire or Aversion with you to 
the Diviner, (else you will approach him 
trembling ;) but first acquire a distinct 
Knowledge, that every Event is indifferent, 
and nothing to you, of whatever Sort it may 
be ; for it will be in your Power to make a 
right Use of it ; and this no one can hinder: 
then come with Confidence to the gods, as 
your Counsellors : and afterwards, when any 
Counsel is given you, remember what Coun- 
sellors you have assumed ; and whose Advice 
you will neglect, if you disobey. Come to 
Divination, as Socrates prescribed, in Cases, 
of which the whole Consideration relates to 
the Event, and in which no Opportunities 
are afforded by Reason, or any other Art, to 
discover the thing proposed to be learned. 
When, therefore, it is our Duty to share the 
Danger of a Friend, or of our Country, we 
ought not to consult the Oracle, whether we 
$hall share it with them, or not. For though 
the Diviner should forewarn you, that the 
Victims arc unfavourable, this means no 
more, than that either Death, or Mutilation, 
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er Exile, is portended. But we have keasod 
within us : and it directs, even with these 
Hazards, to stand b y our Friend and our 
Country. Aliend therefore to the greater 
Diviner, the Pythian god ; who cast out of 
the Temple, the Person who gave no Assist- 
ance to his Friend, while another was mur- 
dering him. 


xxxiii. 

Immediately prescribe some Character and 
Form [of Behaviour] to yourself, which you 
fnay preserve, both alone, and in Com- 
pany. 

Be for the most part silent: or speak 
merely what is necessary, and in few Words. 
We may however enter, though sparingly, 
into Discourse sometimes, when Occasion 
calls for it : but not on any of the common 
Subjects, of Gladiators, or Horse Races, or 
athletic Champions, or Feasts ; the vulgar 
Topics of Conversation : but principally net 
of Men, so as either to blame, or praise, or 
make Comparisons. If you are able then, 
by your own Conversation, bring over that 
pf your Company to proper Subjects: but, 
if you happen to be taken among Strangers, 
be silent. 


Let 
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Let not your * Laughter be much, nor 
On many Occasions, nor profuse. 

Avoid Swearing, if possible, altogether ; if 
not, as far as you are able. 

Avoid public and vulgar Entertainments : 
but, if ever an Occasion calls you to them, 
keep your Attention upon the Stretch, that 
you may not imperceptibly slide into vulgar 
Manners. For be assured, that if a Person 
be ever so sound himself, yet, if his Compa- 
nion be infected, he who converses with him 
"will be infected likewise. 

Provide things relating to the Body no 
farther than mere Use; as Meat, Drink, 
Cloathing, House, Family. But strike off, 
and reject, every thing relating to Show ahd 
Delicacy. 

As far as possible, before Marriage, pre- 
serve yourself pure from Familiarities with 
Women : and, if you indulge them, let it be 
lawfully •f\ But do not therefore be trou- 
blesome, and full of Reproofs, to those who 

• See Eccle*. ii. 2. vii. 3—6. Ecefa*. xix. SO. xxi. 20. 
t Public prostitutes were allowed by the laws at Rome and 
in Greece. The mischiefs, occasioned by persons; of this 
character, scarcely so much as hinted by the Stoic Philoso- 
pher, are the subject of many beautiful reflexions in the 
Book of Proverb*. ; 

use 


x 
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use these Liberties ; nor frequently boast, 
that you yourself do not. 

If any one tells you, that such a Person 
speaks ill of you, do not make Excuses about 
what is said of you, but answer ; “ He doth 
not know my other Faults, else he would not 
have mentioned only these." 

It is not necessary for you to appear often- 
at public Spectacles : but if ever there is a 
proper Occasion for you to be there, do not 
appear more solicitous for any one, than for 
yourself ; that is, wish things to be only just 
as they are, and him only to conquer who is 
the Conqueror ; for thus you will meet with 
no Hindrance. But abstain entirely from 
Acclamations, and Derision, and violent 
Emotions. And when you come away, do 
not discourse a great deal on what hath 
passed, and what doth not contribute to your 
own Amendment. For it would appear by 
such Discourse, that you were immoderately 
struck with the Show. 

Go not [of your own Accord] to the Re- 
hearsals of any [Authors], nor appear [at 
them] readily. But if you do appear, pre- 
serve your Gravity and Sedateness, and at 
the same time avoid being morose. 


When 
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When you are going to confer with any 
one, and particularly of those in a superior 
station, represent to yourself how Socrates*, 
or Zeno, would behave in such a Case, and 
you will not be at a Loss to make a proper 
Use of whatever may occur* 

When you are going to any of the People 
in Power, represent to yourself, that you 
will not find him at home ? that you will not 
be admitted [into the House]: that the 
Doors [of his Apartment] will not be opened 
to you : that he will take no Notice of you- 
If, with all this, it be your Duty to go, bear 
what happens, and never say [to yourself], 
“ Jt was not worth so much/* For this is 
vulgar, and like a Man disconcerted by Ex- 
ternals *f\ 

In Parties of Conversation, avoid a fre- 
quent and excessive mention of your own 
Actions, and Dangers, For, however agree- 

# It should be observed here, that, the Mind being thus 
naturally affected by the Thought of imitating a superior 
Character# Christians enjoy a singular Advantage, in not be- 
ing left to study and copy the imperfect and faulty Pattern# 
of Persons no way particularly related to them ; but having 
an authentic Delineation of divine Excellence, familiarized to 
their Apprehensions, in Him, who, both in acting and suffering 
for us, hath left us an Example , that we should follow his Steps . 
t A late Editor of the Enchiridion hath proposed to read 
instead of &*€>€ 'ad/mw. 

vol. ii. y *ble 
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able it may be to yourself to mention the 
Risques you have run, it is not equally agree- 
able to others to hear your Adventures. 
Avoid, likewise, an Endeavour to excite 
Lqughter. For this is a slippery Point, 
which may throw you into vulgar Manners: 
and, besides, may be apt to lessen you in 
the Esteem of your Acquaintance. Ap- 
proaches to indecent Discourse are likewise 
dangerous. Whenever, therefore, any thing 
of this Sort happens, if there be a proper 
Opportunity, rebuke him who makes Ad- 
vances that way : or, at least, by Silence, 
and Blushing, and a forbidding Look, shew 
yourself to be displeased by such Talk. 

XXXIV. 

If you are struck by the Appearance of 
any promised Pleasure, guard yourself against 
being hurried away by it : but let the Afiair 
wait your Leisure, and procure yourself some 
Delay. Then bring to your Mind both 
Points of Time ; that in which you shall en*» 
joy the Pleasure, and that in which you will 
repent and reproach yourself, after you have 
enjoyed it : and set before you, in Opposi- 
tion to these, how you will rejoice and ap- 
plaud yourself, if you abstain. And even, 

*v though 
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though it should appear to you a seasonable 
Gratification, take heed, that its enticing, 
and agreeable, and attractive Force may not 
subdue you : but set in Opposition to this, 
how much better it is, to be conscious of 
having gained so great a Victory. 

xxxv. 

When you do any thing from a clear Judg- 
ment that it ought to be done, never shun 
the being seen to do it, even though the 
World should make a wrong Supposition 
about it : for, if you do not act right, shun 
the Action itself ; if you do, why are you 
afraid of those who censure you wrongly ? 

xxxvi. 

As the Proposition, Either it is Day , or 
it is Night, is extremely proper for a disjunc- 
tive Argument, but quite improper in a con- 
junctive one * : so, at a Feast, to chuse the 
largest Share, is very suitable to the bodily 
Appetite, but utterly inconsistent with the 
social spirit of an Entertainment. When 
you eat with another, then remember, not 
only the Value of those things which are set 

* The Stoics were so fond of Logic, that we must not 
wonder if Epictetus took a Simile from thence, which to 
others must appear a strange one. 

Y 2 
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before you, to the Body; but the Value of 
that Behaviour, which ought to be observed 
towards the Person who gives the Enter- 
tainment. 

XXXVII. 

If you have assumed any Character above 
your Strength, you have both made an ill 
Figure in that, and quitted one which you 
might have supported. 

XXXVIII. 

As, in walking, you take care not to tread 
upon a Nail, or turn your Foot ; so likewise 
take care not to hurt the ruling Faculty of 
your Mind. And, if we were to guard 
against this in every Action, we should un- 
dertake the Action with the greater Safety. 

xxxix. 

The Body is to every one the Measure of 
the Possessions proper for it ; as the Foot is 
of the Shoe. If, therefore, you stop at this, 
you will keep the Measure : but, if you move 
beyond it, you must necessarily be carried 
forward, as down a Precipice : as in the Case 
of a Shoe, if you go beyond its Fitness to 
the Foot, i^ comes first to be gilded, then 

purple, 
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purple *, and then studded with Jewels. For 
to that which once exceeds a due Measure, 
there is no Bound. 

XL. 

Women from fourteen Years old are flat- 
tered with the Title of Mistresses, by the 
Men. Therefore, perceiving that they are 
regarded only as qualified to give the Men 
Pleasure, they begin to adorn themselves ; 
and in that to place all their Hopes. It is 
worth while, therefore, to fix our Attention 
on making them sensible, that they are 
esteemed for nothing else, but the Appear- 
ance of a decent, and modest, and discreet 
Behaviour -f-. 

XLI. 

It is a Mark of want of Genius, to spend 
much Time in things relating to the Body ; 
as, to be long in our Exercises, in Eating, 
and Drinking, and in the Discharge of other 
animal Functions. These should be done 
incidentally, and slightly; and our whole 
Attention be engaged in the Care of the 
Understanding. 

* Purple was of high Honour and Price among the Antients. 

+ The original words here, xorptai xeu cu^portf tnxppcervtti, 
are almost the same with, «» nararota xwt/amw j* it» ouJbvf kcm 
rvfyoavnif) 1 Tim . ii. 9 . 

T 3 
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XLI I. 

When any Person doth ill by you, or 
speaks ill of you, remernber that he acts, or 
speaks, from a Supposition of its being his ^ 
Duty. Now, it is not possible, that lie 
should follow what appears right to you, but 
what appears so to himself. Therefore, if 
He judges from a wrong Appearance, He is 
the Person hurt ; since He too is the Person 
deceived. For, if any one should suppose a 
true Proposition to be false, the Proposition 
is not hurt ; but he who is deceived [about 
it]. Setting out then from these Principles, 
you will meekly bear a Person who reviles 
you : for you will say, upon every Occasion, 
“ It seemed so to him." 

XLI 1 1. 

Every thing hath two Handles ; the one, 

. • Epictetus seems, in part, to be mistaken here. For, 
perhaps, it is oftener from having no thought at aU about 
Duty, or preferring Inclination to it, than from having a 
wrong Notion of it, that Persons are slanderous aud injuri- 
ous : besides, that wrong Notions often arise from Neglect, 
or Partiality. Supposing all bad Actions to proceed ijitircly 
from Ignorance, or Mistake, puts them on a Level, in Point 
of Freedom from Guilt, with good ones. But, since many 
proceed from thence, more or less, the Doctrine of this 
Chapter is, in a considerable Degree, right : and, so far as it 
is, very strongly calls to one's Mind that divine Intercession 
—Forgive them ! for they know not what they 4o, 
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by which it may be borne ; tbe other, by *1 
which it cannot. If your Brother acts un- I 
justly, do not lay hold on the Action by the 1 
Handle of his Injustice; for by that it can- 
not be borne : but by the Opposite, that he 
is your Brother, that he was brought up 
with you : and thus you will lay hold on it, 
as it is to be borne. 

XLIV. 

These Reasonings are unconnected : u I 
am richer than you ; therefore I am better : M 

I am more eloquent than you ; therefore I 
am better/’ The Connexion is rather this ; 

“ I am richer than you ; therefore my Pro- 
perty is greater than yours “ I am more 
eloquent than you ; therefore my Style is 
better than yours/’ But yow, after all, are 
neither Property, nor Style. 

XLV . 

Doth any one bathe * in a mighty little 
Time ? Do not say, that he doth it ill ; but, 
in a mighty little Time. Doth any one 
drink a great Quantity of Wine ? Do not 
say that he doth ill ; but, that he drinks a 


* See B. IV. c: 8. of the Discourses. 

y 4 
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great Quantity. For, unless you perfectly 
understand the Principle, [from which any 
one acts], how should you know, if he acts 
ill? Thus you will not run the Hazard of 
assenting to any Appearances, but such as 
you fully comprehend. 

XLVI. 

Never call yourself a Philosopher; nor 
talk a great deal among the Unlearned about 
Theorems; but act conformably to them. 
Thus, at an Entertainment, do not talk bow 
Persons ought to eat ; but eat as you ought. 
For remember, that in this manner Socrates 
also universally avoided all Ostentation. And 
when Persons came to him, and desired to * 
be recommended by him to Philosophers, he 
took and recommended them : so well did 
he bear being overlooked. So that if ever 
any Talk should happen among the Un- 
learned, concerning [philosophic] Theorepns, 
be you, for the most part, silent. For there 
is great Danger in immediately throwing out 
what you have not digested. And, if any 
one tells you, that you know nothing, and 
you are not nettled at it, then you may be 
sure, that you have begun your Business. 

Fop 
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For Sheep do not throw up the Grass, to 
shew the Shepherds bow much they have 
eaten : but, inwardly digesting their Food, 
they outwardly produce Wool, and Milk. 
Thus, therefore, do you likewise, not shew 
Theorems to the Unlearned ; but the Actions 
produced by them, after they hare been 
digested. 

xx.ru. 

When you have brought yourself to supply 
the Necessities of your Body, at a small 
Price, do not pique yourself upon it : nor, if 
you drink Water, be saying upon every Oc- 
casion, “ I drink Water.” But first consi- 
der, how much more sparing and patient of 
Hardship the Poor are, than we. But if at 
any time you would enure yourself by Ex- 
ercise to Labour, and bearing hard Trials, 
[do it] for your own Sake, and for the World: 
do not grasp * Statues ; but, when you are 
violently thirsty, take a little cold Water in 
your Mouth, and spurt it out, and tell no 
body. 

XLVIIt. 

The Condition and Characteristic of a vul- 

* See B. III. c. 12. of the Discount*. 

gar 
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gar Person is, that he never expects either 
Benefit or Hurt from himself; but from Ex- 
ternals. The Condition and Characteristic 
of a Philosopher is, that he expects all Hurt 
and Benefit from himself. The Marks of a 
Proficient are, that he censures no one, 
praises no one, blames no one, accuses no 
one ; says nothing concerning himself as be- 
ing any body, or knowing any thing : when 
he is, in any Instance, hindered, or restrain- 
ed, he accuses himself ; and, if he is praised, 
he secretly laughs at the Person who praises 
him ; and, if he is censured, he makes no 
Defence. But he goes about with the Cau- 
tion of infirm People [after Sickness, or an 
Accident], dreading to move any thing that 
is set right, before it is perfectly fixed. He 
suppresses * all Desire in himself : he trans- 
fers his Aversion to those things only, which 
thwart the proper Use of our own Faculty of 
Choice : the Exertion of his active Powers 
towards any thing is very gentle : if he ap- 
pears stupid, or ignorant, he doth not care ; 
and, in a Word, be watches himself as an 
Enemy, and one in Ambush. 


See Book III, c. ii. p. 15. Note *. 
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XLIX. 

When any one shews himself vain, on be- 
ing able to understand and interpret the ( 
Works of Chrysippus, say to yourself, Un- 
less Chrysippus * had written obscurely, this 
Person would have had no Subject for his 
Vanity. But what do I desire ? To under- 
stand Nature, and follow her. I ask then, 
who interprets her ; and, finding Chrysippus 
doth, I have Recourse to him. I do not 
understand his Writings. I seek therefore 
pne to interpret them .” So far there is 
fiothing to value myself upon. And when I 
find an Interpreter, what remains is, to make 
use of his Instructions. This alone is the 
valuable Thing. But, if I admire nothing 
but merely the Interpretation, what do I 
become more than a G rammarian, instead of 
a Philosopher ? Except, indeed, that, instead 
of Homer, I interpret Chrysippus. When 
any one therefore desires me to read Chry- 
sippus to him, I rather blush, when I cannot 


• Chrysippus proposed questions which he could not an- 
swer himself : Even the Stoics complained that by his intri- 
cate way of arguing, he furnished the Academics with Arms 
against them. See Cic. Acad. L. 4. 


show 
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shew my Actions agreeable, and consonant 
to his Discourse. 

l, 

Whatever Rules you have deliberately pro- 
posed to yourself [for the Conduct of Life,] 
abide by them, as so many Laws, and as if 
you would be guilty of Impiety in trans- 
gressing any of them : and do not regard 
what any one says of you ; for this, after all, 
is no Concern of yours, How long then will 
you defer to think yourself worthy of the 
noblest Improvements, and, in no Instance, 
to transgress the Distinctions of Reason ? 
You have received the Philosophic Theorems, 
with which you ought to be conversant : and 
you have been conversant with them. What 
other Master then do you wait for, to throw 
upon that the Delay of reforming yourself ? 
You are no longer a Boy ; but a grown Man*. 
If therefore you will be negligent and sloth? 
fill, and always add Procrastination to Pro- 

* The same words, Amp nXii*, in the same sense, are 
used Eph, iv. 13. (where they .are opposed to mno», v, 14.) 
James iii. 2. and A»9(*nro< tiAuo?, Col. i. 28, and nAuof, 
lingfy, 1 Cor. ii. 6. Phil. iii. 15. Heb. v. 14. where it is 
opposed to mwtof, v. 13. Which word is used also, 1 Cor. 
iii. 1. as is here. 


crastination, 
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crastination, Purpose to Purpose, and fix 
Day after Day, in which you will attend to 
yourself ; you will insensibly continue with- 
out Proficiency, and, living and dying, per- 
severe in being one of the Vulgar. This In- 
stant then think yourself worthy of living as 
a Man grown up, and a Proficient. Let 
whatever appears to be the best, be to you 
an inviolable Law. And if any Instance of 
Pain or Pleasure, or Glory, or Disgrace be 
set before you, remember, that now is the 
Combat, now the Olympiad comes on, nor 
can it be put off ; and that, by once being 
worsted, and giving way, Proficiency is lost, 
or [by the contrary] preserved. Thus So- 
crates became perfect, improving himself by 
ev*ery thing ; * attending to . nothing but 
Reason. And though you are not yet a 
Socrates, you ought however to live as one 
desirous of becoming a Socrates. 

ii. 

The first and most necessaiy Topic in Phi- 
losophy is, that of the Use of [practical] 
Theorems ; as that, We ought not to lie : the 

* Plato, in bis Crito, introduces Socrates saying this of 
himself. Upton. 

second 
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second is, that of Demonstrations; ksJVhente 
it iff, that we ought not to lie : the third, that 
which gives Strength and Articulation to the 
other two ; as. Whence this is a Demonstra* 
tion . For what is Demonstration ? What is 
Consequence ? What Contradiction? What 
Truth ? What Falshood ? The third Topic 
then is necessary, on the Account of the 
second : and the second, on the Account of 
the first. But the most necessary, and that 
whereon we ought to rest, is the firsts But 
we act just on the Contrary. For we spend 
all our Time on the third Topic, and employ 
all our Diligence about that, and entirely 
neglect the first. Therefore, at the same 
time that we lie, we are mighty ready to 
shew bow it is demonstrated, that Lying 
is not right. 

111 . 

Upon all Occasions, we ought to have 
these Maxims ready at hand. 

Conduct me, Jove, and Thou, O Destiny, 

Where-ever Your Decrees have fix'd my Station. 

I' follow chearfully : and, did 1 not, 

Wicked and wretched, I must follow still *. 

Who-e'er yields properly to Fate, is deem’d 
Wise among Men, and knows the Laws of Heaven t* 

• From a Poem of Cleanthcs. 
t From Euripides. 
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And this Third : 

* “ O Crito, if it thus pleases the gods, 
thus let it be. Anytus and Melitus may kill 
me indeed : but hurt me they cannot.” 

# From Pluto'! Crito, and Apology. 


THE END OF THE ENCHIRIDION. 
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FRO fit 

STOBiEUS, ANTONIUS, and MAXIMUS* 


i. 

A LIFE entangled with Fortune, resembles 
a wintry Torrent : for it is turbulent, and 
muddy, and difficult to pass, and violent and 
noisy, and of short continuance. 

A Soul 

* According to Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca Graeca, L. 
V. c. 30. Stoba&us was a Heathen : at least, he cites only 
Heathen Authors. He lived about- the'beginning of the fifth 
century. Maximus was a Christian, of the seventh : and 
Antonius, surnamed Melissa, or the Bee, of the eighth cen- 
tury, or later ; some say, of the twelfth. Their collections 
are printed together. The editions of Stobaeus are extremely 
incorrect : and in him and- Maximus, the names of the Au- 
Z 2 thors 
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A Soul conversant with Virtue, resembles 
a perpetual Fountain : for it is clear, and 
gentle, and potable, and sweet, and commu- 
nicative, and rich, and harmless, and in- 
nocent. 

ii. 

If you would be good, first believe that 
you are bad, 

iii. 

It is better to offend seldom (owning it 
when we do), and apt often wisely, than to 
say, we seldom err, and offend frequently. 

iv. 

Chastise your Passions, that they may not 
punish you, 

v. 

Be not so much ashamed of what is void 
of Glory, as studious to shun what is void 
of Truth. 

If you would be well spoken of, learn to 
speak well of others. And, when you have 

thors quoted, cither were frequently wrong originally, or 
have been altered since. This may have happened to Antonius 
also : and, consequently, some of the sayings ascribed to 
Epictetus may not have been his. Indeed, many of these 
Fragments have very little the turn of his other Discourses. 
The two first, particularly, have a much'stronger resemblance 
of the style and manner of M. Antonius. 


learned 
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learned to speak well of them, endeavour 
likewise to do well to them ; and thus you 
will reap the Fruit of being well spoken of 
by them. 

VII* 

Freedom is the Name of Virtue J and 
Slavery of Vice : and both these are Actions 
of Choice. But neither of them belongs to 
things, in which Choice hath no Share. But 
Fortune * is accustomed to dispose at her 
Pleasure of the Body, and those things 
relating to the Body in which Choice hath 
no Share. For no one is a Slave, whose 
Choice is free. Fortune is an evil Chain to 
the Body ; and Vice, to the Soul. For he 
whose Body is unbound, and whose Soul is 
chained, is a Slave. On the contrary, he 
whose Body is chained, and his Soul un- 
bound, is free. The Chain of the Body, 
Nature unbinds by Death ; and Vice, by *j* 
Money : the Chain of the Soul, Virtue un- 
binds, by Learning, and Experience, and 
philosophic Exercise. 

# The sense absolutely requires, that && should be rv #»; 
and it is so translated. 

f Perhaps, by bribing a-Judge, or a Jailor* However, 
the sense is not clear. 

2 3 If 
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VIII. 

If you would live with Tranquillity and 
Content, endeavour to have all who live with 
you, good. And you will have them good, 
by instructing the Willing, and dismissing 
the Unwilling*. For together with the 
Fugitives, will Wickedness and Slavery fly ; 
and with those who remain with you, will 
Goodness and Liberty be left. 

IX. 

•f* It is scandalous, that he who sweetens 
his Drink by the Gifts of the Bees, should, 
by Vice, embitter Reason, the Gift of the 
gods. 

x. 

No one, who is a Lover of Money, a 
Lover of Pleasure, or a Lover of Glory, is 
likewise a Lover of Mankind : but only he 
who is a Lover of Virtue. 


XI. 

As you would not wish to sail in a large, 
and finely decorated, and gilded Ship, and 


* The translation omits intra ju^npn^xtrot^, which is in 
Antonius and Maximus, but not in Stobaeus. 

t This sentence is ascribed to Pythagoras, by Antoni us and 
Maximus de rational!. Scrm . 27. p. 75. 


sink : 
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sink : so neither is it eligible to inhabit a 
grand and sumptuous House, and be in a 
Storm [of Passions and Cares]* 

XII* 

When we are invited to an Entertainment, 
we take what we find t and, if any one should 
bid the Master of the House set Fish, or 
Tarts, before him, he would be thought ab- 
surd. Yet, in the World, we ask the gods 
for what they do not give us; and that, 
though they have given us so many things* 

XIII. 

They are pretty Fellows indeed, said he, 
who value themselves on things not in our 
own Power. I am a better Man than you, 
says one ; for I have many Estates, and you 
are pining with Hunger. I have been Con- 
sul, says another : I am a Governor, a third; 
and I have a fine Head of Hair, says a fourth. 
Yet one Horse doth not say to another, “ I 
am better than you ; for I have a great deal 
of Hay, and a great deal of Oats; and I 
have a Gold Bridle, and embroidered Trap- 
pings but, “ I am swifter than you.” And 
every Creature is better or worse from its 
own good or bad Qualities. Is Man, then, 
the only Creature, which hath no natural 
z 4 good 
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good Quality ? And must we consider Hair, 
and Clothes, and Ancestors, [to judge of him]? 

XIV. 

Patients are displeased with a Physician, 
who doth not prescribe to them ; and think 
he gives them over. And why are none so 
affected towards a Philosopher, as to con- 
clude, he despairs of their Recovery to aright 
Way of Thinking, if he tells them nothing, 
which may be for their Good ? 

xv. 

They who have a good Constitution of 
Body, support Heats and Colds: and so 
they, who have a right Constitution of Soul, 
bear [the Attacks of] Anger, and Grief, and 
immoderate Joy, and the other Passions. 

XVI. 

Examine yourself, whether you had rather 
be rich, or happy : and, if rich, be assured, 
that this is neither a Good, nor altogether in 
your own Power : but, if happy, that this is 
both a Good, and in your own Power: since 
the one is a temporary Loan of Fortune *, 
and the other depends on Choice. 


* T»j? seems to be merely an interpolation, and 

is omitted in the translation. 

As 
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xvir. 

As when you see a Viper, or an Asp, or 
a Scorpion, in an Ivory or Gold Box, you 
do not love, or think it happy, on Account 
of the Magnificence of the Materials, in 
which it is inclosed ; but shun and detest it, 
because it is of a pernicious Nature : so like- 
wise, when you see Vice lodged in the midst 
of Wealth, and the swelling Pride of For- 
tune, be not struck by the Splendour of the 
Materials, with which it is surrounded ; but 
despise the base Alloy of its Manners. 

XV ill. 

Riches are not among the Number of 
things, which are good : Prodigality is of the 
Number of those, which are evil: Rightness 
of Mind, of those which are good. Now 
Rightness of Mind invites to Frugality, and 
the Acquisition of things that are good : but 
Riches invite to Prodigality, and seduce 
from Rightness of Mind. It is difficult there- 
fore for a rich Person to be right-minded ; 
or a right-minded Person, rich *. 

* “ How hardly shall they that have Riches, enter into 
the Kingdom of God !” Mark x, 23 . 


Just 
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XIX. 

* — J ust as you had been bred and born 
in a Ship, you would not be eager to become 
the Pilot. For neither would the Ship have 
any natural and perpetual Connexion *f- with 
you there, nor have Riches here ; but Rea- 
son every where. That therefore, which is 
natural and congenial to you, Reason, think 
likewise to be in a peculiar Manner your 
own, and take care of it. 

xx. 

If you were born in Persia, you would not 
endeavour to live in Greece; but to be 
happy in the Place where you are. Why 
then, if you are born in Poverty, do you en- 
deavour to be rich, and not to be happy in 
the Condition where you are ? 

XXI. 

As it is better to lie straitened for room 
upon a little Couch in Health, than to toss 
upon a wide Bed in Sickness; so it is better 

* The former part of the sentence seems to be wanting ; 
in which, probably, the Author had said, That they who 
have hereditary Wealth, should not think the Management 
of it their chief Concern : just as, fyc. 

*t Xvnrm should, perhaps, be cvrjjwTai, 

to 
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to contract yourself within the Compass of a 
small Fortune, and be happy, than to have 
a great one, and be wretched. 

XXII. 

It is not Poverty that causes Sorrow ; but 
covetous * Desires : nor do Riches deliver 
from Fear ; but Reasoning. If, therefore, 
you acquire a Habit of Reasoning, you will 
neither desire Riches, nor complain of Po- 
verty. 

XXIII. 

A Horse is not elated, and doth not value 
himself on his fine Manger or Trappings, or 
Saddle-cloths : nor a Bird, on the warm Ma- 
terials of its Nest: but the former, on the 
Swiftness of his Feet ; and the latter, of its 
Wings. Do not you, therefore, glory in 
your Eating, or Dress ; or, briefly, in any 
external Advantage ; but in Good-nature 
and Beneficence. 


XXIV. 

There is a Difference between living well, 
and living profusely. The one arises from 
Contentment, and Order, and Decency, and 
Frugality : the other from Dissoluteness, 

• The Latin Translator suppose*, that should be 

xT^vaia, which the sense requires. 

5 and 
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and Luxury, and Disorder, and Indecency. 
In short, to the one belongs true Praise ; to 
the other, Censure. If, therefore, you 
would live well, do not seek to be praised for 
Profuseness. 


XXV. 

Let the first satisfying of Appetite be al- 
ways the Measure to you of eating and drink- 
ing ; and Appetite itself the Sauce and the 
Pleasure. Thus you will never take more 
[Food] than is necessary, nor will you want 
Cooks : and you will be contented with what- 
ever Drink falls in your Way *. 

XXVI. 

Be careful not to thrive by the Meats in 
your Stomach ; but by Chearfulness in the 
Soul. For the former, as you see, are eva- 
cuated, and carried off together; but the 
latter, though the Soul be J separated, re- 
mains uncorrupted, and sincere. 


* I have not translated the Fragment which follows this in 
Mr. Upton ; because I do not understand it. 

t There are various Readings of this Fragment ; but none 
which makes the sense very clear. 

X It is doubtful whether the meaning be, that the effect of 
a ebearful behaviour will remain after the person is dead, or 
after he is separated from the company. 

In 
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XXVII. 

In every Feast remember, that there are 
two Guests to be entertained, the Body, and 
the Soul : and that what you give the Body, 
you presently lose; but what you give the 
Soul, remains for ever. 

XXVIII. 

Do not mix Anger with Profusion, and 
set them before your Guests. Profusion 
makes its Way through the Body, and is 
quickly gone : but Anger, when it hath pe- 
netrated the Soul, abides for a long Time. 
Take care, not to be transported w ith Anger, 
and affront your Guests, at a great Expence; 
but rather delight them at a cheap Rate, by 
gentle Behaviour. 

XXIX. 

Take care at your Meals, that the At- 
tendants be not more in Number than those 
whom they are to attend. For it is absurd, 
that many Persons should wait on a few 
Chairs. 

XXX. 

It would be best, if both while you are 
personally making your Preparations, and 
while you are feasting at Table, you could 
give among the Servants part of what is be- 
fore 
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fore you *. But, if such a thing be difficult 
at that Time, remember, that you, who are 
not weary, are attended by those who are ; 
you, who are eating and drinking, by those 
who are not ; you who are talking, by those 
who are silent ; you who are at Ease, by 
those who are under Constraint -f* : and thus 
you will never be heated into any unreason-* 
able Passion yourself ; nor do any Mischief, 
by provoking another, 

XXXI. 

Strife and Contention are always absurd ; 
but particularly unbecoming at Table Con- 
versations. For a Person warmed with Wine 
will never either teach, or be convinced by, 
one who is sober. And where-ever Sobriety 
is wanting, the End will show, that you have 
exerted yourself to no Purpose, 

XXXII. 

Grashoppefs are musical; but Snails are 
dumb. The one rejoice in being wet ; and 
the others, in being warm. Then tbe Dew 
palls out the one ; and for this they come 
forth : but, on the contrary, the Noon-day 

* Gesner, for *t£ reads xonamn, which seems the best 
seme, and is followed in the translation. 

+ There is something strikingly beautiful and humane in 
this consideration about servants. 

Sua 
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Sun awakens the other ; and in this they 
sing. If, therefore, you would be a musical 
and harmonious Person, whenever, in Parties 
of Drinking, the Soul is bedewed with Wine, 
suffer her not to go forth, and defile herself. 
But when, in Parties of Conversation, she 
glows by the Beams of Reason, then com- 
mand her to speak from Inspiration, and 
utter the Oracles of Justice. 

XXXIII. 

Consider him, with whom you converse, 
in one of these three Ways ; either as supe- 
rior to you [in Abilities], or inferior, or equal. 
If superior, you ought to hear him, and be 
convinced : if inferior, to convince * him : if 
equal, to agree with him : and thus you will 
never be found guilty of Litigiousness. 

XXXIV. 

It is better, by yielding to Truth, to con- 
quer Opinion ; than by yielding to Opinion, 
to be defeated by Truth. 

XXXV. 

If you seek Truth, you will not seek to 
conquer by all possible Means : and, when 

* AvuOur, probably, should be mtdtm ; and is so translated. 
The a seems to have been added from the preceding word. 

you 
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you have found Truth, you will have a Se- 
curity against being conquered. 

XXXVI. 

Truth conquers by itself ; Opinion, by 
foreign Aids. 

XXXVII. 

It is better, by living with one free Per- 
son, to be fearless, and free, than to be a 
Slave in Company with many. 

XXXVIII. 

What you avoid suffering yourself, attempt 
not to impose on others. You avoid Slavery, 
for instance : take care not to enslave. For, 
if you can bear to exact Slavery from others, 
you appear to have been first yourself a Slave. 
For Vice hath no Communication with Vir- 
tue; nor Freedom with Slavery. As a Per- 
son in Health would not wish to be attended 
by the Sick, nor to have those who live wdth 
him be in a state of Sickness ; so neither 
would a Person who is free, bear to be served 
by Slaves, or to have those who live with 
him in a state of Slavery. 

xxxix. 

Whoever you are, that would live at a 
distance from Slaves, deliver yourself from 

Slavery. 
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Slavery. And you will be free, if you deli- 
ver yourself from [the Power of] Appetite. 
For neither was Aristides called Just, nor 
Epaminondas, Divine, nor Lycurgus, a Pre- 
server, because they were rich, and were 
served by Slaves ; but because, being poor, 
they delivered Greece from Slavery. 

XL. 

If you would have your House securely 
inhabited, imitate the Spartan Lycurgus. 
And as he did not inclose his City with Walls, 
but fortified the Inhabitants with Virtue, and 
preserved the City always free ; so do you 
likewise : not surround yourself with a great 
Court-yard, nor raise high Towers; but 
strengthen those that live with you by Bene- 
volence, and Fidelity, and Friendship. And 
thus nothing hurtful will enter, even if the 
whole Band of Wickedness was set in Array 
against it. 

XLI. 

Do not hang your House round with Ta- 
blets, and Pictures ; but adorn it with So- 
briety. For those are merely foreign, and 
a * fading Deception of the Eyes : but this, 

* In Stobaeus the word is »mxot/pa*. Gesner, whom Mr. 
Upton follows, guessed it should be aviitpO*. E«r»xqp*> which 
ftie translation supposes, is a less alteration, and makes a 
proper opposition to what folio ws^ 

vol. ii. a a a con- 
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a congenial, and indelible, and perpetual 
Ornament to the House. 

XLII. 

Instead of Herds of Oxen, endeavour to 
assemble Flocks of Friends about your House. 

XLIII. 

As a Wolf resembles a Dog, so doth a 
Flatterer, and an Adulterer, and a Parasite, 
resemble a Friend. Take heed, therefore, 
that instead of Guardian Dogs, you do not 
inadvertently admit ravening Wolves. 

XLIV. 

He is void of true Taste, who strives to 
have liis House admired, by decorating it 
with a sliowish Outside: but to adorn our 
Characters by the Gentleness of a communi* 
cative Temper, is at once a Proof of good 
Taste, and Good-nature. 

XLV. 

If you admire little Things, in the first 
Place, you will never * be thought to deserve 
great ones : but, if you despise little Things, 
you will be greatly admired. 


* ITp*>ror piyaXw is the Text of Stobseus. Mr. 

Upton puts in ov*, which the Translation follows. Ar^a-foc* 
is a smaller Change, and the same sense. 


Nothing 
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XLVI. 

Nothing is meaner than the Love of Plea- 
sure, the Love of Gain, and Insolence. 
Nothing is nobler than Magnanimity, Meek« 
ness, and Good-nature. 

XLVII. 

* Producing the Sentiments of those 

intractable Philosophers, who do not think 
[the Enjoyment of] Pleasure to be [in itself] 
the natural State of Man ; but merely an 
adventitious Circumstance of those things, 
in which his natural State consists, Justice, 
Sobriety, and Freedom. For what manner 
of Reason then should the Soul rejoice, and 
feel a Serenity from the lesser Good of the 
Body, as Epicurus says [it doth] ; and npt 
be pleased with its own Good, which is the 
Very greatest ? Arid yet Nature hath giVen 
me likewise a Sense of Shame : and I am 
covered with Blushes, when I think I have 
littered any indecent Expression. This 
Emotion will not suffer me to lay down Plea- 
sure as [in itself] a Good, and the End of 
Life. 

XLVIII. 

The Ladies at Rome have Plato's Repub- 
lic in their Hands, because he allows a Com- 
a a 2 munity 
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m unity of Wives: for they attend merely to 
the Words of the Author, and not to his 
Sense. For he doth not first order one Man 
and one Woman to marry and live together, 
and then allow a Community of Wives; but 
he abolishes that kind of Marriage, and in- 
troduces one of another kind *. And, in 
general. Men are pleased . in finding out 
Excuses for their own Faults. Yet Philo- 
sophy says, it is not fit even to move a Finger 
without some Reason. 

XLIX. 

The more rarely the Objects of Pleasure 
occur, the more delightful they are. 

L. 

Whenever any one exceeds Moderation, 
the most delightful things may become the 
most undelightful. 

LI. 

Agrippinus vras Justly entitled to Praise on 
this Account, that, though he was a Man of 
the highest Worth, he never praised himself; 
but blushed, even if another praised him. 
And he was a Man of such a Character, as 

* This, and other shocking things in Plato's Republic, 
shew how upt even wise Men are to err, without a Guide. 


to 
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to write in Praise of every harsh Event that 
befel him : if he was feverish, of a Fever; if 
disgraced, of Disgrace ; if banished, of Ba- 
nishment. And, when once, as he was going 
to dine, a Messenger brought him Word, 
that Nero ordered him to Banishment ; 
Well then, says Agrippinus, we will dine at 
Aricia *. 

LI I. 

Diogenes affirmed no Labour to be good, 
unless the End was a due State and Tone of 
the Soul, and not of the Body, 

LIII. 

As a true Balance is neither set right by 
a true one, nor judged by a false one : •f so 
likewise a just Person is neither set right by 
just Persons, nor judged by unjust ones. 

LIV. 

As what is straight hath no need of what 
is straight, so neither what is just, of what 
is just, [to assist or amend it]. 

LV. 

Do not give Judgment from another Tri- 

• See Discourses, B. I. c. 1. 

t Compare this and the next Fragment with 1 Cor. ii. 15. 

A a 3 - bunal, 
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banal, before you have been judged yourself 
at the Tribunal of Justice *. 

lvi. 

If you would give a just Sentence, mind 
neither Parties nor Pleaders ; but the Cause 
itself. 

lvii. 

You will commit the fewest Faults in judg- 
ing, if you are faultless in your own Life. 

tvin. 

It is better, by giving a just Judgment, 
to be -f blamed by him who is deservedly 
condemned, than by giving an unjust Judg- 
ment, to be justly censured by Nature. 

LIX. 

As the Touch-stone which tries Gold, is 
not itself tried by the Gold ; such is he, who 
bath the Pule of judging. 

LX. 

It is scandalous for a Judge to be judged 
by others. 

• See Rom. xiv. iO. 

t The Antithesis seems to require, that should be 
and the Translation — unjustly Warned by him, who is 
condemned. 

As 
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LX i. 

As nothing is straighter than what is 
straight, so nothing is juster than what is 
just *. 

LXII. 

Who among you do not admire the Actioq, 
of Lycurgus the Lacedemonian ? For when 
he had been deprived of one of his Eyes, by 
one of the Citizens, and the People had de- 
livered the young Man to him, to be punished 
in whatever Manner he should think proper; 
Lycurgus forbore to give him any Punish- 
ment. But, having instructed, and rendered 
him a good Man, he brought him into the 
Theatre : and, while the Lacedemonians 
were struck with Admiration I received 
says he, “ this Person from you, injurious 
and violent, and I restore him to you gentle, 
and a good Citizen/! 

LXIII. 

. When Pittacus had been unjustly treated 
by some Person, and bad the Power of chas- 
tising him, he let him go ; saying, For- 
giveness is better than Punishment : for the 


* The Stoics held all Virtues, and all Faults to be equal : 
and this Fragment is one of^heir Illustrations of that Para- 
dox. 


a a 4 
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one is the Proof of. a gentle, the other of a 
savage Nature,” 

LXlV. 

But, above all* this is the Business 

of .Nature, to connect and mutually adapt 
the Exertion of the active Powers * to the 
Appearance of what is fit and beneficial. 

lxv. 

It is the Character of the most mean- 
spirited and foolish Men, to suppose they 
shall be despised by others ; unless, by every 
Method, they hurt those who are firs$ 
their Enemies 

LxVI. 

When you are going to attack any one 
with Vehemence and Threatning, remember 
to say first to yourself, that you are [by 
Nature] a gentle Animal, and thalfby doing 

* The Text ha* t*< — ; but the true reading teems 
evidently to be r» <pa/Wi* ; and this the Translation follows. 

t To h ottaQat tvx,*Tot$een)Tovf tok ***•*{ umrQm, tar p* revq 
Wfvrovs warn $\a^t/fjLtr t afofya nat •Mfrw 

mtQpnrvt, Qa.f 4 .vi y*f ror ivxaraQfoni ro», ooi lafau f4.tr km Kara 
to fvrmror ttrcu (SXafat. AMa troXv ftaXter voora u terra to 
h/raro* ttrat o^cXiir. 

This is the whole of the Fragment : of which only the first 
part, which is too good to be omitted, is translated. The 
rest I do not understand. 

nothing 
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nothing violent, you shall live without Re- 
pentance, and without need Qf being set right. 

LXV II. 

We ought to know, that it is not easy for 
a Man to form a Principle of Action, unless 
he daily speaks and hears the same things, 
and, at the same time, accommodates them 
to the Use pf Life. 

lxviii. 

Nicias was so intent on Business, that be 
often asked his Domestics, whether he had 
bathed, and whether he had dined. 

dxix. 

While Archimedes was intent on his Dia- 
grams, bis Servants drew him away by Vio- 
lence, and anointed * him, and, after his 
Body was anointed^ he traced his Figures 
upon that. 

LXX. 

When Lampis, the Sea Commander, was 
asked how he acquired Riches : 44 A great 
deal,” said he, 44 without Difficulty, but a 
little with Labour/* 

* The Ancients anointed the Body every Day. 

Solon, 
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LXXI. 

Solon, when he was silent at an Enter- 
tainment, being asked by Periandcr, whether 
be was silent for want of Words, or from 
Folly ; “ No Fool,” answered he, “ can be 
silent at a Feast” 

rxxn. 

Consult nothing so much, upon every 
Occasion, as Safety. Now it is safer to be 
silent, than to speak : and omit speaking 
whatever is not accompanied with Sense 
and Reason. 

LXXIII. 

As Light-houses in Havens, by kindling a 
great Flame from a few Faggots, afford a 
considerable Assistance to Ships wandering 
on the Sea : so an illustrious Person, in a 
State harrassed by Storms, while he is con- 
tented with little himself, confers great Be- 
nefits on his Fellow-Citizens. 

&XXIV. 

- — —As you would certainly, if you un- 
dertook to steer a Ship, learn the Steersman's 
Art. For it will be in your Power, as in 
that Case, to steer the whole Ship : so, in 
this, the whole State. 


If 
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rxxv. 

If you have a mind to adorn your City by 
consecrated Monuments, first consecrate in 
yourself the most beautiful Monument of 
Gentleness, and Justice, and Benevolence. 

LXXVI. 

You will confer the greatest Benefits on 
your City, not by raising the Roofs, but by 
exalting the Souls [of your Fellow-Citizens]. 
For it is better, that great Souls should live 
in small Habitations, than that abject Slaves 
should burrow in great Houses. 

LXXVII. 

Do not variegate the Structure of your 
Walls with Eubcean and Spartan Stone: but 
adorn both the Minds of the Citizens, and 
of those who govern them, by the Grecian 
Education. For Cities are made good Habi- 
tations by the Sentiments of those who live 
in them ; not by Wood or Stone. 

LXXVIII. 

As, if you were to breed Lions, you would 
not be solicitous about the Magnificence of 
their Dens, but the Qualities of the Animals 
[themselves] : so, if you undertake to pre- 
side over your Fellow-Citizens, be not so 

solicitous 
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solicitous about the Magnificence of the 
Buildings, as careful of the Fortitude of 
those who inhabit them. 

LX XIX. 

As a skilful Manager of Horses doth not 
feed the good Colts, and suffer the unruly 
ones to starve ; but feeds them both alike ; 
only whips one more, to make him draw 
equally with his Fellow : so a Man of Care, 
and Skill in the Art of Civil Government, 
endeavours to do * Good to the well-disposed 
Citizens, but not at once to destroy those 
that are otherwise. He by no means denies 
Subsistence to either of them : only he disci- 
plines and urges on, with the greater Vehe- 
mence, him who resists Reason and the Laws. 

LXXX. 

As neither a Goose is alarmed by Gagg- 
ling, nor a Sheep by Bleating : so neither 
be you terrified by the Voice of a senseless 
Multitude. 

Lxxxr. 

As you do not comply with a Multitude, 
when it injudiciously asks of you any Part of 

* The Latin Version supposes that should be aviroift. 
This the sense seems to require ; and it is so translated' 

your 
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your own Property: so neither be discon- 
certed by a Mob, when it endeavours to 
force you to any unjust Compliance. 

LXXXII. 

Pay in, before you are called upon, what 
is due to the Public, and you will never be 
asked for what is not due. 

LXXXIII. 

As the Sun doth not wait for Prayers and 
Incantations, to be prevailed on to rise, but 
immediately shines forth, and is received 
with universal Salutation ; so neither do you 
wait for Applauses, and Shouts, and Praises, 
in order to do Good; but be a voluntary 
Benefactor; and you will be beloved like 
the Sun *. 

LX X X IV. 

A Ship ought not to be fixed by one An- 
chor ; nor Life on a single Hope -f*. 

LXXXV. 

We ought not to stretch either our Legs or 
our Hopes to a Point they cannot reach. 

* This Simile is peculiarly beautiful j and hath the force 
of an Argument in the Discourse of a Stoic, who held the 
Sun to be animated, and intelligent. 

+ This Fragment, in Stobaus, is ascribed to Socrates. 

Thales, 
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LXXXVI. 

Thales, being asked, what was the most 
universally enjoyed of all things, answered, 
“ Hope : for they have it, who have nothing 
else.” 

LXXXVII. 

It is more necessary for the Soul to be 
cured, than the Body : for it is better to 
die, than to live ill. 

lxxxviii. 

Pyrrho used to say, “There is no Difference 
between living and dying.” A Person asked 
him. Why then do not you die ? “ Because,” 
answered Pyrrho, “ there is no Difference*." 

X.XXXIX. 

Nature is admirable, and, as Xenophon 
says, fond of Life. Hence we love, and 
take Care of the Body, which is of all things 
the most unpleasant and squalid. For if we 
were obliged, only for five Days, to take 
care of our Neighbour’s Body, we could not 
support it. For only consider what it would 
be, when we get up in a Morning, to wash 
the Teeth of others, and do all requisite 
Offices besides. In reality, it is wonderful 

* Sec Discourses, B. I. c. 27* Note *. 
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we should love a thing* which every Day 
demands so much Attendance. I stuff this 
Sack, and then I empty it again. What is 
more troublesome ? But I must obey God. 
Therefore I stay, and bear to wash, and 
feed, and clothe this paltry, miserable Body. 
When I was younger, he commanded me 
something still more, and I bore it. And 
will you not, when Nature, which gave the 
Body, takes it away, bear that ? “ I love 
it say you. Well : this is what I have just 
been observing : and this very Love hath 
Nature given you : but she also says, “ Now 
let it go, and have no farther Trouble. 0 


xc. 

When a young Man dies, [an old one] 
accuses the gods, that, at the Time when he 
ought to be at rest, he is incumbered with 
the Troubles of Life. Yet, * nevertheless, 
when Death approaches, he wishes to live ; 
and sends for the Physician, and intreats him 
to omit no Care or Pains. It is marvellous, 
that Men should not be willing either to 
live, or die. 

* Hrm is drop* out of the Text, probably, by Reason of 
the Similitude of the next Word 


To 
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XCI. 

To a longer and worse Life, a shorter and 
better is by all Means to be preferred by 
every one* 

XCII. 

When ire are Children, our Parents deli- 
ver us to the Care of a Tutor : who is conti- 
nually to watch over us, that we get no 
Hurt. When we are become Men, God 
delivers us to the Guardianship of an im- 
planted Conscience. We ought by no 
means then to despise this Guardian : for it 
will both displease * God, and we shall be 
Enemies to our own conscious Principle. 

xcm. 

Riches ought to be used as the Materials 
of some Action ; and not upon every Occa- 
sion alike. 

xciv. 

All Men should rather wish for Virtue 
than Wealth ; which is dangerous to the 
Foolish : for Vice is increased by Riches. 
And in proportion as any one is destitute of 
Understanding, into the more injurious Ex- 
cess he flies out, by having the Means of 
gratifying the Rage of his Pleasures. 


* A«r«p<f0r, perhaps, should be <ur*p«ro». 

8 What 
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xcv. 

What ought not to be done, be not even 
suspected [or, entertain not even a Thought] 
of doing *. 

XCVI. 

Deliberate much before you say and do 
any thing : for it will not be in your Power 
to recal what is said or done. 

xcvn. 

Every Place is safe to him who lives with 
Justice. 

XCVIII. 

Crows pick out the Eyes of the Dead, 
when they are no longer of any Use. But 
Flatterers destroy the Soul of the Living, 
and blind its Eyes. 

XCIX. 

The Anger of a Monkey, and the Threats 
of a Flatterer, deserve equal Regard. 

c. 

Kindly receive those, who are willing to 
give good Advice : but not those, who upon' 
every Occasion are eager to flatter. For 
the former truly see what is advantageous : 

* This Fragment is ascribed to Pythagoras, Stob. Serm. I. 

VOL. II. B b but 
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but the latter consider only the Opinions of 
their Superiors ; and imitate the Shadows of 
JJodies, by nodding Assent to what they say. 

ci. 

A Monitor ought, in the first Place, to 
have a Regard to the Delicacy and Sense * 
of Shame of the Person admonished. For 
they, who are hardened against a Blush, 
are incorrigible. 

CII. 

It is better to admonish than reproach : 
for the one is mild and friendly ; the other, 
harsh and affronting: and the one corrects 
the Faulty ; the other only convicts them. 

cm. 

•f* Communicate to Strangers, and Persons 
in Need, according to your Ability £. For 
he who gives nothing to the Needy, shall 
receive nothing in his own Need. 


* imi in Antemius aud Maximus is e xur%iw And it is 
so translated here. 

This and the following Fragment are from Antonius and 
Maximus, and in the margin stand there, Democriti, Isocm- 
Its, and Epicteti : so, probably, they ought to be put in the 
second Class. 

! The Expression in the Original is the same with Luke 
xi. 41. 

A Per* 
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CIV. 

A Person once brought Clothes to a Pi- 
rate, who had been cast ashore, and almost 
killed by the Severity of the Weather ; then 
carried him to his House, and furnished him 
with other Conveniencies. Being reproach- 
ed by some Person, for doing Good to bad 
People ; “ I have paid this Regard,” answer- 
ed he, “ not to the Man, but to human 
Nature.” 

cv. 

We ought not to chuse every Pleasure : 
but that, which tends to something good. 

cvi. 

It is the Character of a Wise Man, to 
resist Pleasure ; and of a Fool, to be en- 
slaved by it. 

CVII. 

In all Vice, Pleasure being presented like 
a Bait, draws sensual Minds to the Hook of 
Perdition. 

CVIII. 

Chuse rather to punish your Appetites, 
than to be punished by them. 

-cix. 

No one is free, who doth not command 
himself. 


B b 2 
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CX. 

The Vine bears three Clusters. The first, 
of Pleasure ; the second, of Intoxication ; 
the third, of Outrage *. 

CXI. 

Do not talk much over Wine, to shew 
your Learning : for your Discourse will be 
loathsome. 

cxn. 

He is a Drunkard, who takes more than 
three Glasses : and though he be not drunk, 
be hath exceeded Moderation. 

CXIII. 

•f* Let Discourse of God be renewed every 
Day, preferable to our Food. 

cxiv. 

X Think oftener of God, than you breathe. 

cxv. 

If you always remember, that God stands 
by, an Inspector of whatever you do, either 
in Soul or Body : you will never err, either 

• This saying is likewise ascribed to Pythagoras. 

t See Deut. vi. 7. Psal. lxxi. 15, 24. cv. 2. 

I MmfMHvim yaf 8«» n afetwttvaltor, SfC. Naz. 

Orat. 33. 

in 
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in your Prayers or Actions ; and you will 
have God abiding with you. 

cxvi. 

As it is pleasant to view the Sea from the 
Shore : so it is pleasant to one who hath 
escaped, to remember his past Labours. 

cxvii. 

The Intention of the Law is, to benefit, 
human Life : but it cannot, when Men them- 
selves chuse to suffer : for it discovers its 
proper Virtue in the Obedient. 

CXVIII. 

As Physicians are the Preservers of the 
Sick ; so are the Laws, of the Injured. 

CXIX. 

The justest Laws are the truest. 

cxx. 

It is decent to yield to a Law, to a Gover- 
nor, and to a wiser Man. 

cxxi. 

Things, done contrary to Law, are the 
same as if they were undone. 

CXXII. 

In Prosperity, it is very easy to find a 
Friend ; in Adversity, nothing is so difficult. 

b b 3 Time 
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CXXTII. 

Time delivers Tools from Grief : and Rea- 
son, wise Men. 


cxx*v. 

He is a Man of Sense, who doth not 
grieve for what he hath not; but rejoices in 
what he hath. 

cxxv. 

Epictetus being asked, how a Person 
might grieve his Enemy, answered, “ By 
doing as well as possible himself/' 

CXXVI. 

Let no w ise Man estrange himself from 
the Government of the State : for it is both 
impious to withdraw from being useful to 
those that need it, and cowardly to give way 
to the Worthless. Tor it is foolish to chuse 
rather to be governed ill, than to govern well. 

cxxvn. 

Nothing is more * becoming a Governor, 
than to despise no one, nor be insolent ; but 
to preside over all impartially. 

cxxvm. 

Any Person may live happy in Poverty ; 

* A?.?.o seems a false reading for 

but 
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but few, in Wealth and Power. So great is 
the Advantage of Poverty, that no * Man, 
observant of the Laws of Life, would change 
it for disreputable Wealth : unless, indeed, 
Themistocles, the Son of Neocles, the most 
wealthy of the Athenians, in a Poverty of 
Virtue, was better than Aristides and So- 
crates. But both himself and his Wealth 
are perished, and without a Name. For a 
bad Man loses all in Death; but Virtue is 
eternal. 

cxxix. 

[Remember] that such is, and was, and 
will be, the Nature of the World ; nor is it 
possible that things should be otherwise, than 
they now are : and that not only Men, and 
other Animals upon Earth, partake of this 
Change and Transformation, but the Divi- 
nities also. For indeed even the four Ele- 
ments are transformed and changed up and 
down: and Earth becomes Water, and Water 
Air, and this again is transformed into other 
things. And the same Manner of Trans- 
formation 'happens from things above to 
those below. Whoever endeavours to turn 
his Mind towards these Points, and persuade 

• If any one thinks this sense of »o^o? harsh, or unsuit- 
able, he may read, prudent . 

b b 4 himself 
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himself to receive with Willingness what can- 
not be avoided, he will pass his Life with 
Moderation and Harmony. 

cxxx. 

He who is discontented with things pre- 
sent, and allotted by Fortune, is unskilful in 
Life. But he who bears them, and the Con- 
sequences arising from them, nobly and ration- 
ally, is worthy to be esteemed a good Man. 
cxxxi. 

All things obey, and are subservient to, 
the World * ; the Earth, the Sea, the Sun, 
and other Stars, and the Plants and Animals 
of the Earth. Our Body likewise obeys it, 
in being sick, and w^ell, and young, and old, 
and passing through the other Changes, when- 
ever That decrees. It is therefore reason- 
able, that what depends on ourselves, that 
is, our Judgment, should not be the only 
Rebel to it. For the World is powerful, 
and superior, and consults the best for us, 
by governing us in Conjunction with the 
Whole. Farther: Opposition, besides that 
it is unreasonable, and produces nothing ex- 
cept a vain Struggle, throws us likewise into 
Pain and Sorrows. 

# The Stoics often confound the idea of God with that of 
the WorJd. 


The 
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* The following Fragments are ascribed 
jointly to Epictetus and other Authors. 


i. 

Contentment, as it is a short and 

delightful Way, hath much Gracefulness and 
little Trouble. 

ii. 

Fortify yourself with Contentment: for 
this is an impregnable Fortress. 

hi. 

Prefef nothing to Truth, not even the 
Choice of Friendship, lying within the Reach 
*of the Passions : for by them J ustice is both 
confounded and'darkened. 

IV. 

Truth is an immortal and an eternal thing. 
It bestows, not a Beauty which Time will 
wither, nor a Boldness of which the Sentence 
of a Judge can •f deprive us; but [the Know- 
ledge of] what is just and lawful, distinguish- 
ing from them, and confuting what is unjust. 

* I have followed Mr. Upton's Division : but many Frag- 
ments in the foregoing Class properly belong to this. 

t A fougtt ri}», probably, should be a^a^truf, and is so 
translated. 

We 
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V. 

We should have neither a blunt Sword, 
nor an * ineffectual Boldness of Speech. 

VI. 

Nature hath given Man one Tongue, but 
two Ears, that we may hear twice as much 
as we speak. 

VII. 

Nothing is in reality either pleasant or 
unpleasant by Nature ; but all things are 
effected by Custom. 

VIII. 

Chuse the best Life: for Custom will 
make it pleasant. 

IX. 

Chuse rather to leave your Children well 
instructed, than rich. For the Hopes of the 
Learned are better than the Riches of the 
Ignorant. 

x. 

A Daughter is a Possession to a Father ; 
which is not his own. 

* This saying is ascribed by Stobaeus to Socrates. Ar«jrror, 
disorderly, is there ineffectual : which I have pre- 

ferred. 

The 


1 
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XI. 

The same Person advised the leaving Mo- 
desty to Children, rather than Gold. 

XII. 

The Reproach of a Father is an agreeable 
Medicine : for the Profit is greater than the 
Pain. 

XIII. 

He who succeeds in a Son-in-Law, finds , 
a Son : he who fails in one, loses likewise a < 
Daughter. 1 

xiv. i 

The Worth of Learning, like that of Gold, 
is esteemed in every Place. 


xv. 

He who exercises Wisdom, exercises the 
Knowledge of God. 

XVI. 

There is no Animal so beautiful, as a Man 
adorned by Learning. 

XVII. 

We ought to fly the Friendship of the 
Wicked, and the Enmity of the Good. 

Necessitous 
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Necessitous Circumstances prove Friends, 
and detect Enemies. 

XIX. 

We ought to do well by our Friends, 
when they are present; and speak well of 
diem, when they are absent. 

xx. 

Let not him think he is loved by any, who 
loves none. 

xxi. 

We ought to chuse both a Physician and 
a Friend, not the most agreeable, but the 
most useful. 

XXII. 

If you would lead a Life without Sorrow, 
consider things which will happen, as if they 
had already happened. 

XXIII. 

Be exempt from Grief ; not like irrational 
Creatures, from Insensibility ; nor from In- 
considerateness, like Fools: but like a Man 
of Virtue, making Reason the Remedy for 
Grief. 


They 
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EXIT. 

They whose Minds are the least grieved 
by Calamities, and whose Actions struggle 
the most against them, are the greatest both 
in public and in private Life. 

XXV. 

They who are well instructed, like those 
who are exercised in the Palaestra, if they 
happen to fall, quickly and dextrously rise 
again from Misfortunes. 

XXVI. 

We ought to call in Reason, like a good 
Physician, to our Assistance in Misfortunes. 

XXVII. 

A Fool intoxicated by a long Course of 
good Fortune, as by one of Drinking, be- 
comes more senseless. 

XXVIII. 

Envy is the Adversary of the Fortunate. 

XXIX. 

He who remembers what Man is, is dis- 
contented at nothing which happens. 

XXX. 

A Pilot and a fair Wind are necessary to 
a happy Voyage: Reason and Art, to a 
happy Life. 


Good 
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XXXI. 

Good Fortune, like ripe Fruit, ought to 
be enjoyed while it is present. 

XXXII. 

He is unreasonable, who is displeased at 
Events, which happen from natural Necessity. 


The 
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TAe following Fragments are omitted by 
Mr. U pton : as they stand under the 

Name of Arrian, and seem to be in the 
spirit o/'Epictetvs, they are added here . 


i. 

* What does it signify to me, says he, 
whether the Universe is composed of Atoms 
or -f* uncompounded Substances, or of Eire 
and Earth ? Is it not sufficient to know the 
Essence of Good and Evil, and the proper 
Bounds of the Desires and Aversions ; and, 
besides those, of the active Powers ; and by 
the making use of these as so many certain 
Rules, to order the Conduct of Life, and 
bid these things, which are above us, fare- 
wel: which, perhaps, are incomprehensible 
to. human Understanding: but, if one should 

* Stob. de Dot PhysioL Serm . 2U~ p. 714. Ed. Fran- 
co/. 1581. 

f I have translated as it stands in the Text ; but, 

possibly, it might originally be no more than a marginal 
Interpretation of aTo/xwr, changing the Full Point into a 
Comma; or, according to Gesuer's Translation, a Corrup- 
tion Of 


suppose 
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suppose them ever so comprehensible, still, 
what is the Benefit of them, when compre- 
hended ? And must it not be said, that He 
gives Himself Trouble to no Purpose, who 
allots these things as necessary to the Cha- 
racter of a Philosopher. — “ What then, is 
the Delphic Admonition, Know Thyself \ su- 
perfluous ?” — “ No, surely, says he." 

“ What then doth it mean ?” If any one 
should admonish a Performer in a Chorus to 
know himself \ would not he attend to it as a 
Direction about his * Motions — 

II. 

•f- The same Person being asked. Wherein 
the Diligent have the Advantage of the Sloth- 
ful ? answered. Wherein the Pious have the 
Advantage of the Impious ; in good Hopes. 

in. 

J Walls give to Cities, and Cultivation 
of the Understanding to Minds, Ornament 
and Security. 

iv. 

§ When a young Man was giving himself 
Airs in a public Place ; and saying, that lie 

• The Sentence seems imperfect. 

f Maximus, <mfi piXo-rona*. Serm. 118. p. 374. 

X Ant. 8f Max. dc disciplind. Scrm . 210. p. 704. 

§ Ibid. 


7 
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was grown wise, by conversing with many 
wise Men ; I have conversed too, answered 
somebody, with many rich Men, but I am 
not grown rich. 

v. 

* Socrates, being sent for by •f Archelaus, 
as designing to make him a rich Man, re* 
turned him this Answer i “ Four Quarts of 
Meal are sold at Athens for five Farthings, 
and the Fountains run with Water. If what 
I have is not sufficient for me, yet I am suffi- 
ciently able to make a shift with that ; and 
thus it becomes sufficient for me. Do not 
you perceive, that it makes no Difference in 
the Goodness of Polus [the Player’s] Voice, 
whether he performs the Part of Oedipus in 
his regal State, or when he is a Wanderer, 
and a Beggar at Celonus ? And shall a brave 
Man appear worse than Polus, and not per- 
form well in whatever Personage is imposed 

* Stobaeus, Compar . Pauper tatis Sf Diviiiarum . Serm. 2$7* 
p. 778. 

t Archelaus, the Philosopher* was the Master of Socrates: 
but the Person her€ mentioned was King of Macedon, who 
-vainly endeavoured to^get Socrates to his Court. The Envy 
of Aristophanes upon this 'occasion is said to have produced 
that infamous Piece of Scurrility and Buffoonery his Comedy 
of the Clouds . See Bayle t in the Article Archelaus . 

C C 
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upon bite by the Deity ?• Shalt he not imi- 
tate Ulysses, who made no worse Figure in 
Rags than ih a fine purple Kobe*?*' 


VI. 

There are some Persons who are calmly of 
a high spirit, and do all the same things 
quietly, and as it were without Anger, which 
those do who are hurried with strong Passim). 
We are to guard, therefore, against the Faults 
of such Persons, as being much worse than 
that of violent Anger. For People of the 
latter Character are quickly satiated with 
Vengeance ; whereas the others extend it to 
a longer Time, like Persons in a slow Fever. 

* STobsu.. ijaofi Brcntut, &c. p. J24, 3SJ). 
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A. 

A CADEMICS , deny the Evidence of the Senses, B. IX. c< 
xx. §.6. 

Adultery reproved, II. iv. §.1,2. 

Affection, not inconsistent with Reason, I. xi. §. 2. — how tel 
be regulated, III. xxiv. §. 4. — when miscalled, idem. 

Agrippinas. His Behaviour about his Trial, I. i. §. . 

Answer to Floras, I. ii. §. 3. 

Anger reproved, II. xviii. §. 3. 

Appearances to the Mind, a right Use of them in our own 
Power, I. i. §. 2. — the Standard of Action, I. xxviii. §. 2. 

Archedemvs , II. iv. §. 2. xvii. §. 4. xix. §. 1. III. ii. 5. 

Attention recommended, IV. xii, 

B. 

Beauty , Human, consists in human Excellency & III. c. L 
§. 1, — in the rational Part, id. §. 3. 

Body, dependent on Externals, I. i. §, 2. III. xxii. §. 5. IV. u 
§. 11, 12, 14. — Clay, I. i. §. 3. III. xxii. §. 5. IV. i. §. 12# 
—our last Garment, I. xxv. §. S. — compared to an AM, 
IV. i. §. 11. 

C. 

Caution consistent with Courage, B. If. c. 1. §. h^ i-DCca ; 
sary m things dependent on Choice, II. i. §.% 

Character to be preserved, I. ii. §. 3, 7. II. ii< §« 3. 

Choice uncontroulable by Jupiter himself, I. i. §% 6,— ihcfc* 
pable of Restraint, I. xvii. §. 2. xxii. §. 2. III. xix. Er-* 
in our own Power, II. v. §. I. — is Virtue and Vifce ; Hap* 
piness and Unhappiness, II. xxiii. V 1, 2# 
ec 2 
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Ckrysippus , I. iv. Note •. II. vi. §. 2. xvii. $. 3. xix. $. I, 

III. ii. §. 5. xxi. §. 1. — why useful, I. iv. §. 5. xvii. $.2. 
Clean Ikes , III. xxvi. Note *. IV. i. §. 19* 

Complaisance to be conducted with Caution, III. xvi. §. 1. 

IV. ii. 

Common Sense what, III. vi. §. 3. 

Company a Festival, I. xii. §. 2. IV. §. 3. 

Conceit reproved, II. xi. §. 1. xvn. §. 1,4*. III. ii. §. 4. xiv. 

§• 4 . 

Contentment recommended, I. i. §.5. ix. §.4. IV. iv. §. (>«. 
vii. §. 3. 

Crates , III. xxii. Note *. 

D. 

Death to be encountered chearfully, B. I. c. i. $. 6 . — a Resti- 
tution of what is not our own, 1. i. §. 9* — Evil, I. ix. 
$.3. xxiv. §. 1 . xx vii. §. 1. III. viii. §. 1 . x. §. 2. — a Vizard, 
II. i. §. 3. — a Return to the Elements, III. xiii. §. 1. IV. 
vii. §. 3. — only the Separation of Soul and Body, III. xxii. 
§. 4. — a Loss of personal Existence, III. xxiv. §. 5. — not 
terrible, Ench. c. v. — to be placed continually before our 
Eyes, Ench. c. xxi. 

Demetrius , his Speech to Nero, I. xxv. §. 3. 

Desires in our own Power, I. i. §. 3. II. ii. §. 1. Ench. c. i. — 
are to be suppressed by a Beginner in Philosophy, I. iv. 
1. III. xiii. §. 3. xxii. §. 2. IV. iv. §. 2, 3. Ench. c. ii. 
Determinations not all to be kept, II. xv. 

Difficulties their Use, I. xxiv. §. 1. 

DiffideniCy faulty, reproved, III. xiv. §. 4. 

Diogenes taken -for a Spy, I. xxiv. Note t- HI. xxii. $. 3.— 
his Answer to one who desired recommendatory Letters, 
II. iii. §. 1. — taken by Pirates, II. xiii. Note — his Be- 
. haviour in a Fever, III. xxii. §. 6.~-his Quickness in Re- 
partee, Ill^xxii. §. 12. — his Bene volence, III. xxiv. §.4. — 
his Notion of Freedom, III. xxiv. 4. IV. i. §. 6, 13, 17- 
Discontent reproved, I. vi. §. 6. xii. §. 2. II. xvi. §. 2. IV. i. 

_§. 12. iv. §. 3. Frag. xii. 

Discourse , indecent, to be avoided, Ench. xxxiii. 

Distrust in Providence reproved, I. ix. §. 2. III. xxvi. §. I. 

Divination, 
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Dbination, ill Effects of an unreasonable Regard to it, II. 
vii. §. 1. — the proper Disposition in applying to it, id. 
Ench. c. xxxii. 

Duty, filial, recommended. III. vii. §. 3. Ench. c. xxx. 

E. 

Education , why necessary, B. I. c. ii. §. 2. — in what it con- 
sists, II. xxii. §. 2. IV. v. §. 1. — what the Stoics meant by 
it, II. i. Note 

Egotism to be avoided, Ench. c. xxxiii. 

Elocution the Gift of God, II. xxiii. 1. — useful, but not 

principally so, II. xxiii. §. 2. 

Envy reproved, III. ii. §. 4, 6. 

Epaphroditus , I. i. §. 5. I. xix. §. 3. I. xxvi. §. 2. 

Epicwus placed the Good of Man in Body, I. xx. xxiii. §. 1. 
III. vii. §. 1. — forbad Marriage, and the Care of Children, 
and engaging in the Service of the Public, I. xxiii. §. 1. 
III. vii. §. 2. — denied the natural Relation of Mankind to 
each other, II. xx. §. 2. — taught Irreligion and Injustice, 
II. xx. §. 4. — did not pronounce Stealing to be evil. III. 
vii. §. 1. — bis Principles wicked, pernicious, and lead to 
Oppression, Adultery, and Murder, III. vii. §. 1, 2. 

Error , all, involuntary, I. xvii. §. 2. xviii. §. 1. II. xxvi. §. 
1. Ench, c. xlii. 

Evil consists in a bad Choice, II. i.*§. 1.— a mere Negation, 
Ench. e. xxvii. 

Euphrates, the Philosopher, III. xv. §. 1. IV. viii. §. 4. 

Externals pot in our pwp Power, I. xxii. §. 2. II. v. §. 1, 
4*c.— Materials to the Faculty of Choice, I. xxix. §. I,— 
not to be treated carelessly, II. v. §. 2. 

F. 

Fancy, the Guide of Madmen, B. I. c. xxviii. §. v. 

Fates, I. xii. §. 2. 

Floras, I. ii. §. 3. 

Friendship to be met with only in Prudence and Virtue, II. 
xxii. §. 1, 4 . Fit ao. x. — impossible in a bad Man, II. 
xxii. §. 3, 3. 
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0 - 

B. III. e. xvii, 

t iolileems , IV. vii. §. 2. Note •. 

pOD the universal Father and Creator, I. iii. V» 1. ix. $. h 
II. viii. 3- — is omnipresent and omniscient, I. xiv. §. 1, 

2. II. xiv. §. 2.— doth not neglect the smallest things, III, 
Xxiv. $. 6. — our Faculties and Abilities his Gift, I. vi. §. 6 ; 

11. xxiii. §. 1. — wherein consists His Essence, II, viii. §. 
1.— makes Revelations to Mankind, III. i. §. 7.— the Au* 
thor of all we enjoy, 1. xvi. $. 3. II. xxiii. $. 1. IV, i. 

12. — Dependence on Him recommended, II. xix. 3.-- 
to be thanked for the Instructions we receive from wise and 
good Men, I. iy. $. 5. — for moral Improvement, II. xviii. 

3. — proposed to our Imitation. See Imitation , — Made 
all Men to be happy, and hath put Happiness in <jur own 
Power, 1. xxix. $. 1? Ill, xxiv. §. 1.*— to he consulted in 
our Undertakings, III. xxii. 6. 
pod. See Jupiter. 

fiodt, different Opinions concerning them, I. xii. §, I. 
pood to be sought from ourselves, I. xxix. §. 1. III. xxii. 
5.— the universal Motive of Action, III. iii^ $. 2. — in our 
own Power, 1. xxix. 6. III. iii. §. 2. — consists in 
Choice, I. xxx. II. xvi. $• 1. xxiii. 2. III. x. 2. — 

not in the Externals, III. xx. §. 1. xxii. §. 4. 

Stiff. Rebellion against God, III. xxiv. $. 1. 

H. 

Health. Not a Good, B. III. c. x. 2. xx. $. 1 . 

Htkidius Priscus, I. ii. §. 4, 5. 

Uennesy (Rod of) III. xx. §. 1 
Hippocrates, I. viii. $. l. 

Humility recommended, Excir. c. xxxiii. Frag; iii. 

I. 

Imitation of God, B. II. c. xiv. $. 2. xvi. 4. — of good 

Men, IT. xviii. $. 4, 5. xix. {. 3. III. xxiv, §. 1. Ench. 
c. xxxiii. 

Improvement , in what to be sought, I. iv. $. 3, 4. Ill; vi. $. 1 . 

2 Industry , 
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Industry, wherein it consists, IV. iv. §. 5. 

Itolicus , III. viii. $. 3. 

Jupiter , I. i. $. 3, 4, 6 . *ii. $. 2. See GOD. 

L. 

Later anus, Plautius, B. I. c. i. $. 5. 

Laughter reproved, Ench. c. xxxiii. 

Law (divine) what, II. xvi. §. 3. III. xi. $. 1. xxiv. {. 2. 
Lesbian, III. xx. 

Life a thing indifferent, II. vi. §. 1. 

Logic , its Use, I. vii. I. xvii. §. 1. 

Lore, consistent only with Prudence, II. xxii. 1. 

M. 

Man , a Spectator and Interpreter of the Works of God, B. I. 
c. vi. $. 4. — not made for an inactive Life, I. x. $. 2. — 
his Good consists in a due Regulation of the Choice, I. 
viii. §. 2. xxv. §. 1. — is possessed of free Will, I. xvii. $. 2. 
xix. §. 2. — Part of a Commonwealth, II. v. §. 4. x. $.1. 
IV. vii. $. 2. — how preserved and how destroyed, II. ix. 
$• 2.— -his End to follow God, I. xxx. — formed to change 
his Abode, III. xxiv. §. 1. — his Nature gentle, sociable, 
and faithful, IV. i. $. 13. v. $. 2. — Man not the Master 
of Man, IV. i. $.12. 

Marriage inconsistent with the Cynic Profession, III. xxii. 

$. 8. — recommended, III. vii. §. 3. xxi. §. 1. 

Master , who, I. xxix. §. 9 . II. ii. $. 4. E#cat c. xiv. 
Maximus, HI. vii. $. 1. 

Money , not a Good, II. xvi. $. 1. 

N. 

Neatness recommended, B. III. c. i. §. 7* IV. xi. $. 1, 3. 
Nero, I. i. §. 5. ii. $. 3. 

O. 

Ostentation reproved, B. III. c. xii. §. 1,5. xiv. $. 2. xxiii. 
$. I, 2. xxiv. $. 7. Ench. c. xlvi. xlvii. 
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P. 

Patience the Gift of God, B. I. c. vi. $. 5. II. xvi. §. 2 . III. 
viii. $. 2. 

Philosophers wbat they ought to study, I. i. §. 6. xx. $.1. 

II. xiv. $. 2. III. x. $. 2. — how treated, II. xii. §. 2. III. 
viii. §. 3 . Ench. c. xxii. 

Plato , I. viii. $. 1. II. xvii. 1, 2. — directs Prayer, II. xviii. 
§. 4. — his Notion of a Community of Wires, Frag* 
xlviii. 

Pleasure not a Good, II. xi. §. 3.— -an Attendant on Virtue, 

III. vii. 3. 

PolertOy III. i. Notef. 

Poverty not an Evil, III. xvii. $• l. IV* vi. 1. 

Prayer recommended, II. xviii. $. 4, 5. III. xxi. §. 1. 
Principles not dependent on Externals, I. xi. §. 3. — the su- 
preme Rule of Action, I. xviii. 1, III, ix, $. 1. 
Procrastination reproved. Ench* c. 1, 

Providence , Instances of jts Wisdom and Goodness, I- vi. §- 
1, 2, 3. — Those Instances Proofs of a God, id ,~ Gives the 
host things to the best Men, III, xvii, $, 1, 

Pscudopunotf II. xvii. Note |* 

Pyrrho , I, xxvii. Note 
Pyrrhonists ridiculed, I. xxvii. $. 2. 


Q. 

Quarrelling reproi*cd, B. IV. c. v. 1, 2. 


R, 

Reason equal in gods and Men ? B. I. c. xii. $. 2. — contem- 
plates itself, I. xx. $• I. — appointed to a proper Use of the 
Appearances of Things, I, xx, $. )• 

Resignation recommended* I. i. $. 5. II. xvi. $. 3. IV. i. 

§. 12 . 

Revenge reproved, II. x. 5. 

Riches not a Good, Frag. xvi. xviii. 

Rtf us, I. ix. §. 8. III. vi. $. 4. xvii. xxiii. $. I.— his Answer 
to Thr&scas, I. i. $« 7. — to Epictetus, I. vii. $*4. 

Self- 
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S. 

Stlf-Interest the universal Motive of Action, B. I. c. xix. §. 
2. — natural, I. xxii. 3 . II. xxii. §. 1. — the Ground of 
Piety, I. xxvii. §. 1. II. xxii. §. 2. Ench. c. xxxi. 

Sceptics ridiculed, I. xxvii. §. 2. 

Servants. Humanity to them, Frag. xxx. 

Shame (false) reproved, HI. xxiv. §. 7. xxvi. §, 1. 

Sickness not an Evil, III. xx. $. 1. — its Use, HI. xx. $. 1.— 
no Impediment to the Mind, Ench. c. ix. 

Socrates, his Resignation to the divine Will, I. iv. $. 4 .-ra 
Citizen of the World, I. ix. $. 1. — his Speech to his Judges, 
I. ix. $. 5. III. 1. $. 4 . xxiii. $. 1 - — began by the Exami- 
nation of Words, I. xvii. $. 1. — always preserved the same 
Countenance, JL xxv. 4 . — forbids an unexamined Life, 
I. xxvi. $. 3.— HI. xii. §. 4 . — his Excuse of the Jailor, 
I. xxix. §. 10. — whether he writ any thing, II. i. Tfote *. 
— his Pleasantry at his Trial, II. v. Note *. — wrote Hymns 
in Prison, II. vi. $. 2. — made his Opponent bear witness 
to him, II. xii. $. 2. xxvi. §. 2. — bis Chastity, II. xviii. 
{. 4 . — never provoked in a Dispute, II. xii. §. 2 .— never 
quarrelled, nor suffered others to quarrel, IV. v. 1. — 

Author of Confutation, III. xiv. §. 4 . — his Modesty, III. 
xxiii. §. 1. IV. viii. $. 5 . — his Neatness, IV. xi. $. 3. — 
his Courage, IV. i. §. 18 . — in what manner he loved his 
Children, HI. xxiv. §. 4 . IV. i. f. 18 . — disobeyed the 
thirty Tyrants, IV. i. $. 18 . — his Answer about his Burial, 

I. xxix. Note *. — when advised to prepare for his Trial, 

II. ii. §. 1. — to Crito, IV. i. $. 18 . 

Solicitude the Effect of Ignorance, II. xiii. §. l. xvi. §. 1. 
Solitude a State of Repose and Freedom, I. xii. $. 2. IV. iv. 
§. 3 . — to be rendered agreeable by Contemplation, and 
Dependence on God, III. xiii. §. 1. 

Soul , a Portion of the divine Essence, I. xiv. $. 1. xvii. §. 2. 
II. viii. §. 2. — never willingly deprived of Truth, I. xxviii. 
§. 1. II. xxii. §. 5 . 

Spartans , I. ii. §. 1. 

Superfluities to be avoided, Ench. c. xxxiii. xxxix. Frag. 

xxi. xxv. xxix. 

Sarttf III. xvii. Note*. 


Thanksgiving 





Tkanhgwmg recommended, B. I. c. i. $. 3. iv. $. 5. xii. X. 
xvi. $. 3* II. xxiii. $. 1. III. v. $. 1. IV. iv. §. l. vii. §. 2. 

Throw*, 1. i. $. 2. 

V. 

Faulty reproved, Ench. c. vi. xliv. xlix. Faao. xiii. 

Vespasian, I. ii. $. 4. 

Vulgar to be avoided. III. xvi. $. 2. Eves. e. xxxiii.— Dif- 
ference between them and a Philosopher. Ench. c. xlviii. 

W. 

Women, for what to be esteemed, Evch. cxl. 

World, a System composed of Men and God, I. ix. $. 1. — 
one great City, III. xxiv. $, l, 3. — hath a Governor, II. 
xiv. $. 4. 

JV or ship (divine) recommended, 111. vii. $. 3. IV. iv. §. 6. 
Even, c.xxxi. 

Z. 

Zeno, I. xx. Note *, B. II. c. xiii. $. 2. IV. viii. $. 2. 
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ThE learned Dr. Taylor, Editor of Lysias and Demos* 
thenes, having honoured me with his opinion, concerning 
tome Passages, about which he was consulted, I am enahled 
by his Observations to make the following Improvements to 
this Work. 

Vol. I. Page 49. Add to Note f — It seems probable, that 
a great deal is wanting ; and that 0 r» belongs to 

one Story, and t> qm, «p?j, to another. 

P. 105. But how then came any such Suspicions . . . Perhaps 
the Sense is. Whence arise our Suspicions, Jealousies, and 
Fears, concerning our Children, if we have no natural 
Affection towards them ? 

P. 137. Add to Note * — Or, perhaps, i/-u*0 o» should be 

tyudif. 

P. l6l. This your Victory, this your Conclusion .... 
Perhaps Victory and Conclusion should change places. 

P. 199> To note f add — But, as iia-nAA* occurs not else- 
where, and reading it here will make an improper Repetition 
of nearly the same Sense, and r signifies, to do 

something to another, L. 4. c. 7. p. 628. edit. Upt. and in 
Lysias, Apol. in Sim, p. 79- contra Agorat. p. 235, it will be 
best to preserve the present reading, and to translate it^* 
What doth he lose, who makes him such ? 

P. 23 7. To Note J add — Prov . viii. 34. and Ecclus xi*. 
23 . speak of waiting and hearkening at the Doors of Wisdom . 
Yet the Passage, to which Mr. Upton refers, p. 577, of k h 

Edition, 
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Edition, and V< 1. II. p. 203, of this Translation, favours the 
received reading. 

P. 23.9. To Note f add — Probably there is an Allusion 
to the Proverb, cited by Wolfius, •** 0vp<nx of 

which see Suidas. 

P. 258. To Note f add — Yet possibly the Sense of 
may be couched under 

Vol. II. P. 24. To Note * add — But a much better, and 
almost certain Conjecture is, to read instead of 

v\arlofttnn. And then the Translation will be — Concerning 
those, who return, or, were returning home, on account 
of Sickness. 

P. 45. To Note t add — But, on farther Consideration, 
the Sense of returning or departing, which aroAv* hath, Luke 
xii. 36. Phil . i. 23. and «vsXo?k, 2 Tim. iv. 6. seems proper 
here: and the Translation may be — You go to the Theatre, 
or thence to some other Place. For Persons often move from 
one Place to another, merely because they are amused in 
none. 

P. 48. To Note f add — But probably it should be 
changed into wofiov, and the Translation be — What Occasion 
for Anger, for Desire .... These two Greek Words are con- 
founded elsewhere. And the same Alterations seem needful 
in Porpbyr. de Abst . L. I. C. 

P. 52. To Note * add — He is sensible however, that 
is not exactly to throw one's self on one Side; and 
stands condemned by Pbrynicus, as a low Expression. 

P. 75. To Note * add — Or we may suppose to be 

a Gloss, or a casual Repetition of the same Word occurring 
in the line" before : and so translate, there exists tie Know- 
ledge, &c. ’ 

P. 115. To Note * add — Or, perhaps, rather the former 
•ptoc should be left out. 

P. 129. To Note * add — Yet, possibly, tbeipresent read- 
ing may stand, and be translated, But your Life is a perpetual 

Magistracy. 

P. 158. To Note t add — Or t« ffromp* may mean, Of 
iht philosophic Principle. 
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P. 108. To Note t add — Or the latter mv may be 
a Repetition of the Transcriber. 

P. 198. To Note *add — For oAw? I have taken the read- 
ing of Mr. Upton's Copy, 

P. 907. To Note f add- — Yet I would not insert a Nega- 
tive unnecessarily. 

P. 212. Note # . For, rub themselves with, put, tkrow on 
their Antagonists . 

P. 225. To Note # add — Perhaps also what follows, and 
particularly «<h «{oCaror, is corrupt. 

P. 231. To Note * add — But this Omission was probably 
owing to the Transcribers skipping from pabut to the like 
Word >. Possibly, instead of leaving out x<m, we 

should rather suppose, that something before it is left out. 
And in all likelihood the true Translation of w am Kara, 
instead of should not you, See. is the following : it not this , i. e. 
undertaking to convince others instead of yourself, inverting 
the Order of Things ? 

P. 271. The Notes * and f should change places. 

P. 275. Add to Note — Or rather, after the next Word : 
and the Translation should be. Yet now, without being sensible 
of it. you do something like this , even in the present Case. Con - 
eider your Body , &c. But still the Separation of out from 
xa » wp is somewhat unnatural, and takes off from the Spirit 
and Quickness of the Repartee. 

P. 277. Squalid .... The original Word signifies, in ge- 
neral, pale. And, probably, Aristophanes meant the Pale- 
ness, which proceeds from a sedentary studious Life. But 
Epictetus plainly understood him, of that unwholesome 
Look, which Want of Cleanliness gives. 

P. 281. To Note * add — Or, as Casaubon conjectures, 
avu6i»». Or, perhaps, as Mr. Upton proposes, wriyriSijaw 
should be vwipnGi/Airo*. 

P. 283. Is he my Conscience .... Kptpa signifies, p. 
652. 1. 6. and p. 660. 1. 5. of Mr. Upton’s Edition, the Judg- 
ment, which any one passes in his own Mind. 

P. 205. To Note * add — For nothing appears, to sup- 
port so great an Encomium of that Philosopher: whereas 

Hercules 
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Hercules and Diogenes were Favourite* of the Stoics, and 
particularly of our Author ; and the latter professed himself 
an Imitator of the former. But then he was never deified. 
And therefore may we not put in his stead, A*©w©t, Bacchus f 
They are joined by the Antients. See Qu. Curt. L. VIII. 
e. 5. and Hor. Epist. II. 1, 5, 10. And they will stand here 
in their proper Order. But this may be thought too licen- 
tious a Change. And, to say nothing of Hercules, Bacchus 
was by no means remarkable for Abstemiousness. 

P. 321. To Note f add— This reading he bath taken from 
an Edition in 1554, said to be made from a better Manuscript 
than the common Editions. He understands it to mean, 
struck and effected over strongly by Externals . AtwCtCtyuret 
means, averse from, L. II. c. 26. in the beginning, and Phi- 
lostrat. vit. Apollon . VIII. 7, 3. But from the vulgar Sense, 
calumniated , it may mean here, one ts whom Externals have 
been misrepresented, who bath a Misconception of the World. 

P. 341. And Vice, by Money .... Perhaps for a 
should be read w a Turn of good Fortune. 


rryrs. 
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